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Marriage Role Expectations of Adolescents* 


MARIE S. DUNN** 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana 


IN RECENT years considerable interest has 
centered around the impact of industrialization 
and urbanization of family life. At least two 
points of view exist concerning what is ea 
pening to the family. A few writers express the 
pessimistic view that the family is dissolving and 
that the decay of the family heralds the decay of 
civilization itself. A more optimistic view con- 
tends that the family is simply changing its 
organization from the patriarchial-institution 
type with rather clearly defined family member 
roles, based on a sex-dictated ‘division of 
labor,’’ to the equalitarian-companionship type 
in which the roles of the husband and wife are 
no longer highly institutionalized. This type, in 
which the family members work out their own 
role definitions, will, it is believed, eventually 
emerge strengthened, and better adapted to liv- 
ing in a democratic society. 

Several researchers have suggested that role 
interpretation does not begin with marriage. For 
example, Becker and Hill* believe that role 
expectations are brought to marriage, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, by each young man 
and woman. Cottrell? supports this thesis in his 
contention that marriage adjustment may be re- 
garded as a process in which marriage partners 
attempt to re-enact certain relational systems or 
situations acquired in their earlier family groups. 
Yet, according to Burgess and Locke,’ although 
conceptions of family roles which a man and a 
woman brought to marriage in the institutional 
family of the past were essentially those of their 
parents, with the companionship family of 
ase oar American society, conceptions of 
amily roles held by engaged and newly mar- 
ried couples may be widely different from those 
of their parents. Such observations raise the 
question of whether this helps to account for 
some of the role confusion said to exist in 


* Adapted from a Ph.D. dissertation completed at Florida 
State University. 

** The author wishes to express gratitude to Dr. Mildred 
Morgan as major professor and to her committee, Dr, Ruth 
Connor, Dr. James Walters, Dr, Meyer Nimkoff, and Dr. 
Charles Grigg, for guidance in this research. 

1 Reuben Hill and H. Becker, ed. Marriage and the Family, 
Boston: Heath, 1942, pp. 316-317. 

3 Leonard Cottrell, ‘‘Roles and Marital Adjustment,’’ Pwéb- 
lications of the American Sociological Society, 27 (1933), 
pp. 107-115. 

3 Ernest W. Burgess and H. S. Locke, The Family, 2nd 
ed., New York: American Book Co., 1953. 
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families in this transition era. Are role — 
tions so indefinite as to interfere with family 
interaction? Mangus‘ believes that learned role 
expectations in varying degrees define for each 
family member the rights and duties which de- 
volve upon him as occupant of his position as 
husband, wife, parent, child, or sibling. Internal- 
ized in the person, these roles provide, he ex- 
plains, the main bases of that person’s concep- 
tions of himself as a marriage partner or family 
member. 

The literature reveals a conspicuous lack of 
research concerning husband-wife roles in gen- 
eral, and of the marriage role expectations of 
young unmarrieds in particular. Thus, it appears 
that there is need for a better understanding of 
the factors involved in the formulation of role 
expectations of youth today. If, as Cottrell* 
points out, the kinds of roles that marriage part- 
ners bring to the marriage will determine the 
nature of their marriage relationship and the 
degree of adjustment they will achieve, it is par- 
ticularly important to know more about the 
nature of these expectations than is presently 
known. Role expectations, it is believed, are 
largely conditioned by childhood experiences, 
early education, and environment. There seems 
to be an awareness of the importance of role 
expectations, but little knowledge of the nature 
of marriage role expectations as they exist in our 
culture today. 

The specific purposes of this study have been: 
(a) to develop an instrument which will yield 
data concerning the nature of marriage role ex- 
pectations of adolescents; (b) to determine 
through analysis of responses to the instrument 
the extent to which adolescent expectations re- 
flect companionship-equalitarian or traditional 
conceptions of marriage roles; and, (c) to deter- 
mine whether a relationship exists between role 
expectations of adolescents and socio-economic 
status, place of residence, marital status, and 
sex. 

SAMPLE AND RESEARCH DESIGN 

Sample. Subjects selected for this study were 
436 white, high school seniors enrolled in urban 
and rural public high schools in seven parishes 
of North Louisiana. The group, consisting of 

*A. R. Mangus, ‘Family Impacts on Mental Health,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 19 (August, 1957), pp. 256-262. 

5 Cottrell, of cit., pp. 107-115. 
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238 girls and 198 boys, ranged in age from 
16 to 21 years. More than three-fourtis of each 
sex were 17 or 18 years of age. About one-half 
of the group were urban residents; one-third 
members of rural-nonfarm, and the remainder 
members of farm families. More than three- 
fourths of the group were Protestant. All five 
social classes were represented, the greater pro- 
portions being lower-middle, and upper-lower 
classes. The subjects were predominantly un- 
married, indicating no immediate marriage 
plans, but only 3.4 per cent of the group ex- 
pected to remain unmarried. The majority of the 
students expressed satisfaction with their home 
life and judged their parents’ marriages to be 
happy. As evaluated by the adolescents, families 
in which they lived represented both traditional 
and equalitarian types, as well as “modified 
forms’ of these two. 

The Inventory. The Marriage Role Expecta- 
tion Inventory used in this study was developed 
with the aim of making it possible to collect 
data that would reflect role expectations of 
youth, and at the same time lend itself to sta- 
tistical treatment. Original statements of 232 
students responding to the request “name five 
things that a good husband does,” ‘‘name five 
things that a good wife does,’ served (a) as a 
source of ideas for items for the instrument, 
(b) as a basis for-conceptual definitions of tra- 
ditional and equalitarian husband and wife roles, 
and (c) as a means of defining areas of be- 
havior with which adolescents’ marriage role 
expectations are concerned. These areas, around 
which a pool of items were written, were: au- 
thority patterns, homemaking, care of children, 
personal characteristics, social participation, edu- 
cation, and financial support and employment. 

From the pool of items some 111 used in the 
preliminary form of the inventory were selected 
through consensus of appraisal by thirteen 
judges, chosen, on the basis of their professional 
status and their familiarity with the concepts 
used.° 

Item analysis, using a t-test and a 5 per cent 
level of probability to determine the ability of 
an item to differentiate between high and Idw 


6 The writer is indebted to the following people for their 
editing, evaluation and comments concerning the items selected 
for the marriage role expectation inventory: Dr. Victor Chris- 
topherson, University of Arizona; Dr. Ruth Connor, Dr. Ruth 
Dales, Dr. Mildred Morgan, and Dr. James Walters of Flor- 
ida State University; Dr. Mary Ellen Durett, San Jose Col- 
lege; Dr. Helen Finch Green, Pawtuc!+:, & 2., Dr. Glenn 
Hawkes, Iowa State College; Dr. Haze! .»xersoll, Oklahoma 
State University; Dr. Annabelle Motz, University of Mary- 
land; Dr. Blaine Porter, Brigham Young University; Dr. 
H. D. Schalock, Oregon State College; Dr. William Smith, 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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scoring respondents from a group of 186 boys 
and girls, served as the means of selecting the 
seventy-one items retained for the final scale. At 
the same time an effort was made to retain items 
(a) relating to both husband's and wife’s roles, 
(b) expressing both traditional and equalitarian 
conceptions, and (c) concerning each of seven 
areas of behavior previously determined to be 
involved in adolescents’ marriage role concep- 
tions. 

The final instrument consists of two forms 
(Form M for boys, Form F for girls) each of 
which contains seventy-one “identical items” 
written in first person, expressed in terms of 
expectations concerning the adolescent's own 
marriage and randomly distributed. Copies of 
the inventories, a classification of items and di- 
rections for scoring are included at the end of 
this report. 

A split-half correlation coefficient was com- 

uted on scores of fifty respondents. The result- 
ing coefficient of .953, corrected to .975, is of 
sufficient magnitude to permit the interpreta- 
tion of a substantial degree of reliability in the 
final form of the instrument. 

Collection and Treatment of Data. The in- 
ventory, together with questions designed to 
obtain descriptive information and controls for 
selected variables, was administered by the in- 
vestigator to groups of students during the 
Spring of 1959. Data were tabulated and ana- 
lyzed by means of an item count of agreements 
with the items in the inventory as a means of 
determining the nature of role expectations. 
Chi-square analyses served to examine the varia- 
bility of response by social class, place of resi- 
dence, sex, and marital status. 


FINDINGS . 
More than half of the group agreed with 


equalitarian items in all subscales of the inven- 
tory; and less than half agreed with traditional 
items. However, the reflection of equalitarian 
expectations was considerably stronger in some 
areas than in others. Of the seven areas of be- 
havior represented in the inventory, responses 
concerning care of children, personal character- 
istics, and social participation reflected equali- 
tarian role expectations more often than in other 
phases of family interaction studied. A com- 
parison of responses based on mean proportions 
of subjects agreeing with items in the inventory 
by subscales is shown in Figure 1. 
Homemaking and Employment. 


Equilitarian 
views were expressed by fewer niafhee ere with 
regard to homemaking, and financial support 
and employment than in other areas of family 
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interaction. Here, too, more striking differences 
in responses of the sexes are noted. Regarding 
other areas, the expectations of more girls than 
boys were classified as equalitarian. Yet, in re- 
sponse to items related to homemaking, 42 per 
cent of the boys’ as compared with only 28 per 
cent of the girls’ expectations were classified as 
equalitarian. 

The majority of girls in this group seemed to 
believe that homemaking is very largely the 
wife’s responsibility. However, when responses 
to individual items were examined, both dis- 
parity and agreement were found between boys 
and girls. The majority of both sexes agreed that 
the wife and husband would share household 
tasks according to individual interests and abili- 
ties rather than according to “man’s work” and 
“woman’s work”’ ; but, responses concerning spe- 
cific tasks—the question of who would assume 
responsibilities related to homemaking—reflect 
conceptions related to a traditional division of 
labor. More girls than boys saw the respon- 
sibility of ‘‘cooking and keeping the house” 
as theirs. On the other hand, outside chores, 
including keeping the yard, repairs, and paint- 
ing, seemed to be viewed, particularly by the 
boys, as the husband’s role. Few boys indi- 
cated that they will expect their wives to help 
with these chores, while girls were apt to expect 
to share the responsibility. One important find- 
ing in this area was that in spite of traditional 
responses, the majority of both sexes indicated 
that the responsibility for homemaking will be 
shared if the wife works outside the home. 

Just as the majority of the girls saw house- 
keeping as their responsibility, the majority of 
the boys in this group expected the responsi- 
bility of earning the living to be theirs. Boys 
also seemed to see a definite association be- 
tween status and their role as a provider, 70 
per cent agreeing that they must earn a good 
living if they are to i love and respect 
from the family. Attitudes toward the wife's 
working were very largely negative on the part 
of both boys and girls. Although 89 per cent 
of the group agreed that whether the wife works 
will deowk upon “what we as a couple think 
best for our own happiness,”’ only about one- 
third of the group agreed that the wife would 
work even if she enjoys working outside the 
home more than staying at home. 

In this area more than in any other there are 
inconsistencies in response that cannot be rec- 
onciled. For example, only 34 per cent of the 
girls agreed that the husband would assume 
entite responsibility for earning the living. It 
would be assumed that the remaining 66 per 
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Fig. 1. Percentage of Subjects, By Sex, Who Agreed 
With Equalitarian and Traditional Statements Con- 
cerning Seven Areas of Behavior. 


cent expect to work in order to help; yet, less 
than half of the girls responded that they ex- 
pected to work. A more equalitarian point of 
view is reflected in the agreements of 84 per 
cent of the boys, and 94 per cent of the girls 
who indicated that whether or not the wife 
works will depend upon “what we as a couple 
think best.” 

Education. In spite of the traditional re- 
sponses regarding homemaking and employ- 
ment, formal education was viewed by the 
adolescents in this study as being particularly 
important for both husbands and wives. The 
concept of “getting married :.nd going to col- 
lege’ seems to be an accepted role for youth of 
today. Three-fourths of the group responded 
that marriage would not be a deterrent to going 
to college; and, almost as many anticipated that 
should they marry before college, both husband 
and wife would do their best to go on to earn 
college degrees. A few respondents considered 
education more important for the husband than 
for the wife, but most believed that the wife 
needs an education regardless of whether or not 
she works outside the home. 

Personal Characteristics. In the future mar- 
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riages of a majority of these adolescents, person- 
ality and social skills, it is expected, will be 
equally as important as skills of homemaking 
and earning a living. In most instances less than 
a third of the group agreed that characteristics 
such as being thrifty, adept at housekeeping and 
cooking, ambitious, religious, hard working, and 
a good provider are more important than getting 
along well with people, being an interesting, 
attractive companion, and possessing adaptable 
personalities. 

Social Participation. Items referring to par- 
ticipation of the husband and wife in religious, 
political, or civic affairs, and to leisure time 
activities made up the subscale referred to as 
social participation. The mean proportion of 
subjects favoring equalitarian statements in this 
area was considerably greater than the mean 
proportion favoring traditional expectations. 
However, analysis by items reveals that in a few 
instances responses strongly reflected traditional 
role conceptions. For example, although 94 per 
cent of the group agreed that the wife and hus- 
band would take an active interest together in 
what is going on in the community, 41 per cent 
of the boys expected that wives would show 
little interest in discussing international and 
economic affairs. Forty per cent of the girls ex- 
pected that their activities outside the home 
would be largely confined to those associated 
with the church, and 57 per cent agreed that 
they would stay at home to care for their chil- 
dren and husbands instead of “spending time 
attending club meetings and other events outside 
the home.” It would seem, then, that although 
subjects agreed with equalitarian expectations 
concerning social participation, their expecta- 
tions concerning specific behaviors proved to be 
quite traditional. 

Care of Children. Proportionately more of 
the respondents consistently reflected equali- 
tarian conceptions concerning care of children 
than in any other area. Unlike those in the social 
participation subscale, responses to the majority 
of individual items, both traditional and equali- 
tarian, support the contention that in this area 
this group is rather definitely and strongly ori- 
ented toward equalitarian role interpretation. 
Ninety per cent of both boys and girls indicated 
that they expected that as fathers and mothers 
both would spend time with their children, 
show a genuine interest in what they do, be 
concerned about their social and emotional de- 
velopment, and feel equally responsible for 
them. There was also majority agreement, that 
enjoying children is as important as caring for 
them physically. Traditional role conceptions 
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were noted clearly in a single instance, that of 
defining the major responsibility of husband 
and wife. Almost tice Fousthe of the boys, and 
a little less than half of the girls responded that 
the husband’s major responsibility to their chil- 
dren would be to make a.good living, provide 
a good home, and make them obey. At the same 
time more than half of the girls, and 42 per 
cent of the boys responded that staying at home 
with the children would be the mother’s duty 
rather than the father’s. Both boys and girls 
indicated, however, that when the father is at 
home, he will feel equally as responsible as 
the mother for the children. 

Authority. The subscale concerning authority 
patterns was made up of items concerning per- 
sonal freedom, making decisions, and matters 
that tend to determine who is “head,” or status 
member, of the family. Again, the equalitarian 
conception of marriage roles was evident in re- 
sponses of this group of young people. Many 
more subjects favored equality in this area than 


favored male dominance, with more boys than 
girls favoring traditional responses, Only one- 
third of the boys expected to be “boss who says 
what is to be done’; almost three-fourths of 
both sexes responded that the wife’s opinion 
would carry as much weight as the husband's in 


making decisions concerning children and 
money matters. Equally as many believed that 
the wife should be as well informed as the hus- 
band concerning the family’s financial status 
and business affairs, and that she should have 
equal voice in decisions concerning the family as 
a whole. As a matter of fact, the majority of the 
group also indicated willingness to have chil- 
dren share, according to their abilities, in mak- 
ing family decisions. 


VARIABILITY OF RESPONSES 

In some areas substantial differences were 
found in responses of subjects who differed as 
to social class, place of residence, and sex. (See 
Table 1) In chi-square analyses differences in 
observed and theoretical frequencies suggest that 
traditional conceptions were associated with re- 
sponses of more boys than those of girls; with 
more rural than urban residents; and with raore 
lower class than middle or upper class respond- 
ents. However, this observation cannot be gen- 
eralized to include all areas. 

As classified by scores on subscales, more girls 
than boys tended to favor equalitarian mo 
tions in the areas of authority, care of children, 
personal characteristics, and financial support 
and employment. In a single area, that of home- 
making, did this pattern reverse itself. Responses 
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TABLE I. SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENCE 
VALUES BY SOCIAL CLASS, SEX, PLACE 
OF RESIDENCE, AND MARITAL STA- 
TUS CONCERNING MARRIAGE ROLE 
EXPECTATIONS OF ADOLESCENTS 








Marital 
Status 
x? 


Area of Behavior x? 





1.33 
2.19 
1.21 


76 =©2.93 38.11 
Homemaking 4.95 10.39 9.93+ 
Care of children 10.09f 10.17* 4.80* 
Personal characteristics 13.55¢ 4.10 12.00t 1.65 
Social participation 5.53 2.48 2.75 1.28 
Education 14.07¢ 21.46 3.19 11.02T 


Financial support and 
2.90 14.96* 39.36 4.98 


employment 
Total inventory 9.99* 14.57* 13.22¢ 4.32 


Authority 





* Significant at .05 level. 
t Significant at .01 level. 
t Significant at .001 level. 


concerning social participation and education 
were independent of sex. 

Concerning care of children, personal char- 
acteristics, and education, more urban than 
rural residents were classified as equalitarian. 
Responses concerning the other four areas were 
independent of place of residence. 

According to classification by socio-economic 
status, more lower class than upper or middle 
class respondents agreed with traditional con- 
ceptions concerning care of children, education, 
and financial support. Expectations related to all 
other areas were independent of social class. 

Differences in observed and theoretical fre- 
quencies in analyses concerning six of the seven 
areas by marital status suggest that, although 
differences are not statistically significant, more 
married than unmarried subjects tended to favor 
equalitarian expectations. In the seventh area, 
that of education, the pattern reversed itself, and 
the association is significant in the direction of 
more traditionally oriented married respondents 
than expected. However, the size of the sample 
of married students in this study was small. 


DISCUSSION 


As reflected in role expectations of this group 
of adolescents, it appears that the trend in the 
American family of the future will be, indeed, 
toward a companionship-equalitarian type. How- 
ever, findings of the study suggest that the con- 
cept of “equality” in family member roles is not 
unidimentional, but, instead, may vary consid- 
erably from one area of family interaction to 
another, as well as from one individual to an- 
other. The examination of subscale scores and of 
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responses to individual items within each sub- 
scale has served to demonstrate that the degree 
to which role expectations reflect equalitarianism 
is considerably influenced by the situation in 
which the role is expressed. 

The least progress toward equalitarian ex- 
pectations is noted in the two role areas most 
clearly sex-ascribed in the traditional patriarchal 
family—those of the wife as homemaker, and 
of the husband as breadwinner. The single in- 
stance of traditional response in the subscale 
concerning children is clearly related to defini- 
tions of these traditional role areas. It would 
seem that in these areas both boys and girls are 
reluctant to give up their own traditional roles, 
or to recognize a change in the spouse’s role. 

Findings of the study substantiate those of 
investigators who have found that for both 
single and married subjects, more women than 
men tend to hold traditional conceptions with 
reference to homemaking responsibilities. Fur- 
thermore, Kirkpatrick's’ contention of a trend 
in present day role conceptions from a ‘‘clearly 
defned division of labor’ to a “blurred division 
of labor’ has been demonstrated. 

As has been indicated, the greatest progress 
toward equalitarian expectations was evident in 
the areas of child care, social participation, and 
personal characteristics. With regard to child 
rearing, equalitarian family norms were ex- 
pressed by both single and married students in a 
study conducted by Dyer and Urban.* These 
authors report a disparity in response from item 
to item similar to that noted in the findings of 
the present study, indicating that although ex- 
pectations tend to be predominantly equalitarian, 
vestiges of traditional concepts are evident. 

It is particularly important to recognize the 

otential for conflict or disillusionment inherent 
in the nature of role expectations of these ado- 
lescents. Inconsistencies, unrealistic expectations, 
and differences in response offer fertile ground 
for future conflict. Although the differences 
were frequently small, variability of response by 
sex was noted in more role areas than were 
differences associated with either of the other 
three variables. It would seem that regardless 
of background, or place of residence, boys and 
girls in our culture are apt to differ in expecta- 
tions regarding some important areas of family 
interaction. For example, the direction of dif- 
ference in responses concerning homemaking— 


t Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family as Process and Institu- 
tion, New York: The Ronald Press, 1955. 

8G. D. Dyer and D. Urban, ‘‘The Institutionalization of 
Equalitarian Family Norms,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
20 (February, 1958), pp. 53-58. 
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the tendency of girls to expect less help than the 
boys as husbands anticipate giving—would tend 
to decrease need for adjustment, but, the unan- 
swered question of “Which of the various tasks 
are husbands to share?” suggests a source of 
much of the confusion in family interaction. 
Expectations of this group concerning em- 
ployment are not consistent with present-day 
a An unrealistically large number of 
ys and girls expect that wives in their mar- 
riages will not work. The increasing number of 
married women who are gainfully employed 
and the forces recognized as favoring increased 
employment of married women suggest that par- 
ticular effort should be made to develop an 
awareness on the part of adolescent girls of the 
importance of preparing for a dual role. 
_ The proportion of young people in this 
group who aim toward college attendance re- 
flects the increasing interest in education re- 
ported in the literature, but seems somewhat 
unrealistic. This is particularly true with regard 
to the number who anticipate that should they 
marry before college, both husband and wife 
would attempt “to go on to earn college de- 
grees.” Possible disillusionment and difficulty 
can be predicted for a good proportion of this 
group. The problems of combining college and 
marriage have received considerable attention 
in the literature in recent years; the impression 
gained is that the proportion of wives who earn 
degrees is considerably smaller than the number 
who indicated in the present study that they 
expect to do so. 


An awareness of changing role expectations, 
and diversity in interpretation serve to empha- 
size the importance of functional family life 
education particularly on the high school level. 
Evidence indicates that youth need to become 
aware of the significance of role expectations in 
determining the quality of the relationship two 
people are able to build in marriage. The Mar- 
riage Role Expectation Inventory developed in 
this study may have value as a teaching aid to- 
ward this goal. Its relative ease of administra- 
tion and scoring, its appeal to high school stu- 
dents, as was Dc catcabnd in its use, and its 
broad coverage of areas of family interaction 
enhance its usefulness. 

Since the items in the inventory are applic- 
able to all who look forward to marriage, it 
appears that the instrument could be used to 
advantage with college students as well. Those 
doing premarriage counseling, who have studied 
the instrument, have stated that it has real pos- 
sibilities for use in this field also. It would seem 
that an awareness of the diverse definitions of 
masculine and feminine roles in life today, and 
insight into the process of formulation of role 
expectations could help to eliminate feelings 
that personal interpretations are necessarily 
“right” or “wrong.” Rather than defining “‘cor- 
rect” patterns of behavior, it seems important 
that emphasis be placed upon development of 
understandings and interpersonal skills that will 
make it possible for each couple to build a 
pattern of relationships that will serve its own 


needs. 
S 





Progress Report on the IUFO Conference 


By the time you read this, plans for the combined annual meeting of the National Council on 
Family Relations and the International Union of Family Organizations will be almost complete. 
It is to be an international conference on the theme: Personal Maturity and Family Security. 
Upwards of one thousand delegates are expected from various countries of the world. The pro- 
gtam has been built to include more than fifty speakers in several languages. Papers are now 
coming in and translations into English, French, German, and Spanish have been started. In- 
terpreters will be present to aid in the group discussions. 

Time: August 23-26, 1960 

Place: Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Address further inquiries to Mrs. Ruth Jewson, Executive Secretary, National Council on 
Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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MARRIAGE ROLE EXPECTATION INVENTORY* 


Form M 


In an effort to do a better job of helping young people to prepare for marriage and family 
living, we need to know what they expect of marriage. On the pages that follow you will find 
statements about such expectations for husbands and for wives. Please think in terms of what you 
expect of your own marriage as you read each statement. This is not a test and you are not to 
be graded. There are no right or wrong answers because each of us is entitled to his own opinion. 


Encircle the symbol that represents your opinion of each statement. 
PLEASE ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. 


Key 
SA—Strongly agree 
A-—Agree 
U—Undecided 
D— Disagree 
SD—Strongly disagree 


MY MARRIAGE I EXPECT: 


SD 1. that if there is a difference of opinion, I will decide where to live. 

SD 2. that my wife’s opinion will carry as much weight as mine in money matters. 

SD 3. to help my wife with the housework. 

SD 4. that it would be undesirable for my wife to be better educated than I. 

SD _ 5. that if we marry before going to college, my wife and I will do our best to 
go on to earn college degrees. 

SD . my wife to combine motherhood and a career if that proves possible. 

SD . to be the “boss” who says what is to be done and what is not to be done. 

SD . that my wife will be as well informed as I concerning the family’s financial 
status and business affairs. 

SD . to leave the care of the children entirely up to my wife when they are babies. 

SD . to be as interested in spending time with the girls as with the boys in our 
family. 

SD . that if my wife prefers a career to having children we will have the right to 
make that choice. 

SD . that for the most successful family living my wife and I will need more than 
a high school education. 

SD 13. it will be more important for my wife to be a good cook and housekeeper 
than for her to be an attractive, interesting companion. 

4. that being married will not keep me from going to college. 

. that the “family schedule’’ such as when the meals will be served, and when 
television can be turned on, will be determined by my wishes and working 
hours. ‘ 

. that my wife and I will share responsibility for housework if both of us 
work outside the home. 

. that keeping the yard, making repairs, and doing outside chores will be the 
responsibility of whoever has the time and wishes to do them. 

SD . if as a husband I am a good worker, respectable and faithful to my family, 
other personal characteristics are of considerably less importance. 
SD . that it will be more important that my wife has a good family background 
than that she has a compatible personality and gets along well with people. 
SA A U D SD . that I will decide almost all money matters. 
* Extensive material supplementary to manuscripts, such as the Inventory, is published in Marriage and Family Living 
at the author's expense. 


Single copies of this inventory may be obtained free, upon request, from Dr. Marie S. Dunn, Department of Home 
Economics, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
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D 
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D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
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AU 
AUD 


AUD 
AUD 
AUD 
AUD 
AUD 
AUD 


SD 
SD 


SA AU D SD 


. that my wife and I will 


. that my wife and I shall have equal privileges in such things as going out 


at night. 


. that my major responsibility to our children will be to make a good living, 


provide a home, and make them mind. 


. that since doing things like laundry, cleaning, and child care are “woman's 


work,” I will feel no responsibility for them. 


. week-ends to be a period of rest for me, so I will not be expected to assist 


with cooking and housekeeping. 


. that if I help with the housework, my wife will help with outside chores 


such as keeping the yard, — or repairing the house. 
ave equal voice in decisions affecting the family 


as a whole. 


. that after marriage my wife will forget an education and make a home for 


me. 


. that my wife will love and respect me regardless of the kind of work that 


I do. 


. my wife to work outside the home if she enjoys working more than staying 


at home. 


. that both my wife and I will concern ourselves with the social and emo- 


tional development of our children. 


. it will be just as important that I am congenial, love and enjoy my family 


as that I earn a good living. 


. that it will be equally important that my wife is affectionate and understand- 


ing as that she is thrifty and skillful in housekeeping. 


. that it will be my responsibility and privilege to choose where we will go 


and what we will do when we go out. 


. to manage my time so I can show a genuine interest in what our children do. 
. that my wife will let me tell her how to vote. 
. that my wife and I will take an active interest together in what's going on 


in our community. 


. that if my wife can cook, sew, keep house, and care for children, any other 


kind of education for her is unnecessary. 


. that having compatible personalities will be considerably less important to 


us than such characteristics as being religious, honest, and hard working. 


. it will be only natural that I will be the one concerned about politics and 


what is going on in the world. 


. my wife to accept the fact that I will devote most of my time to getting 


ahead and becoming a success. 


. that being married should cause little or no change in my social or recrea- 


tional activities. 


. that my wife will generally prefer talking about something like clothes, 


places to go, and “women’s interests” to talking about complicated interna- 
tional and economic affairs. 


. that my wife's activities outside the home will be largely confined to those 


associated with the church. 


. my wife to stay at home to care for the children and me instead of using 


time attending club meetings and entertainment outside the home. 


. that an education is important for my wife whether or not she works out- 


side the home. 


. that my wife will keep herself informed and active in the work of the com- 


munity. 


. that since I must earn the living, I can’t be expected to take time to “play”’ 


with the children. 


. that it is my wife’s job rather than mine to set a good example and see that 


the family goes to church. 


. it will be more important that as a husband I am ambitious and a good 


provider than that I am kind, understanding, and get along well with 
people. 
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SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 


SD 
SD 
SD 
SD 


SD 


. to earn a good living if I ex 
. whether or not my wife works will depend upon what we as a couple think 


. it will be equally as important for my wife to find time to enjoy our chil- 


dren as to do things like bathing, dressing, and feeding them. 


. my wife to fit her life to mine. 
. that managing and planning for spending money will be a joint proposition 


between my wife and me. 


. to manage my time so that I will be able to share in the care of the children. 
. that having guests in our home will not prevent my lending a hand with 


serving meals or keeping the house orderly. 


. that we will permit the children to share, according to their abilities, with 


the parents in making family decisions. 


. to help wash or dry dishes. 
. entire responsibility for earning the family living. 
. that staying at home with the children will be my wife’s duty rather than 


mine. 


. that an education for me will be as important in making me a more cultured 


person as in helping me to earn a living. 


. to feel — as responsible for the children after work and on holidays 


as my wife does. 


. to make most of the decisions concerning the children such as where they 


will go and what they may do. 


. that it will be exclusively my wife’s duty to do the cooking and keeping 


the house in order. 


. that I will forget about an education after I am married and support my 


wife. 


. that my wife and I will share household tasks according to individual inter- 


ests and abilities rather than according to “woman's work” and “man’s 
work,” 


. as far as education is concerned, that it is unimportant for my wife or me 


if both of us are ambitious and hard working. 
t love and respect from my family. 


is best for our own happiness. 


. that if my wife is not going to work outside the home, there is no reason for 


getting a college education. 


. as our children grow up the boys will be more my responsibility while the 


girls are my wife's. 


. that my wife and I will feel equally responsible for looking after the wel- 


fare of our children. 


. that my wife will take full responsibility for care and training of our chil- 


dren so that I can devote my time to my work. 
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MARRIAGE ROLE EXPECTATION INVENTORY 


Form F 


In an effort to do a better job of helping young people to prepare for marriage and family 
living, we need to know what they expect of marriage. On the pages that follow you will find 
statements about such expectations for husbands and for wives. Please think in terms of what 
you expect of your own marriage as you read each statement. This is not a test and you are not 
to be graded. There are no right or wrong, answers because each of us is entitled to his own 


opinion. 
Encircle the symbol that represents your opinion of each statement. 
PLEASE ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. 


Key 
SA—Strongly agree 
A—Agree 
U—Undecided 
D—Disagree 
SD—Strongly disagree 


IN MY MARRIAGE I EXPECT: 


SA A UD SD 1. that if there is a difference of opinion, my husband will decide where to 
live. 

SA AUD SD _ 2. that my opinion will carry as much weight as my husband's in money mat- 
ters. 

SA A UD SD _ 3. my husband to help with the housework. 

SA AUD SD 4. that it would be undesirable for me to be better educated than my husband. 

SA AUD SD _ 5. that if we marry before going to college, my husband and I will do our best 
to go on to earn college degrees. 

SA A U D SD . to combine motherhood, and a career if that proves possible. 

SA A U D SD . my husband to be the “‘boss’’ who says what is to be done and what is not 
to be done. 

SA A U D SD . that I will be as well informed as my husband concerning the family’s finan- 
cial status, and business affairs. 

SA A U D SD . my husband to leave the care of the children entirely up to me when they 
are babies. 

SA A U D SD . my husband to be as interested in spending time with the girls as with the 
boys in our family. 

SA AUD . that if I prefer a career to having children, we will have the right to make 
that choice. 

SA AUD . that for the most successful family living my husband and I will need more 
than a high school education. 

SA AUD . it will be more important for me to be a good cook and housekeeper than 
for me to be an attractive, interesting companion. 

SA AUD . that being married will not keep my husband from going to college. 

SA AUD . that the family “schedule’’ such as when meals are served and when the 
television can be turned on will be determined by my husband’s wishes and 
working hours. 

SA AUD . that my husband and I will share responsibility for work if both of us work 
outside the home. 

SA AUD . that a ed the yard, making repairs, and doing outside chores will be the 
responsibility of whoever has the time and wishes to do them. 


SA AUD . if my husband is a good worker, respectable and faithful to his family, other 
personal characteristics are of considerably less importance. 

SA AUD . it will be more important that as a wife I have a good family background 
than that I have a compatible personality and get along well with people. 
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20. that almost all money matters will be decided by my husband. 
21. that my husband and I shall have equal privileges in such things as going 


out at night. 


. that my husband’s major responsibility to our children will be to make a 


good living, provide a home and make them mind. 


. that since doing things like laundry, cleaning, and child care are “woman's 


work,” my husband will feel no responsibility for them. 


4. week-ends to be a period of rest for my husband, so he will not be expected 


to assist with cooking and housekeeping. 


. that if my husband helps with the housework, I will help with outside 


chores such as keeping the yard, painting or repairing the house. 


. that my husband and I will have equal voice in decisions affecting the fam- 


ily as a whole. 


. that after marriage I will forget an education and make a home for my 


husband. 


. that I will love and respect my husband regardless of the kind of work he 


does. 


. to work outside the home if I enjoy working more than staying at home. 
. that both my husband and I will concern ourselves with the social and emo- 


tional development of our children. 


. it will be just as important for my husband to be congenial, love and enjoy 


his family as to earn a good living. 


. that it will be equally as important that as a wife I am affectionate and 


understanding as that I am thrifty and skillful in housekeeping. 


. that it will be my husband's responsibility and privilege to choose where we 


will go and what we will do when we go out. 


. to manage my time so that I can show a genuine interest in what our chil- 


dren do. 


. that I will let my husband tell me how to vote. 
. that my husband and I will take an active interest together in what's going 


on in our community. 


. that if I can cook, sew, keep house, and care for children any other kind of 


education for me is unnecessary. 


. that having compatible personalities will be considerably less important to 


us than such characteristics as being religious, honest, and hard working. 


. it will be only natural that my husband will be the one concerned about 


politics and what is going on in the world. 


. to accept the fact that my husband will devote most of his time to getting 


ahead and becoming a success. 


. that being married should cause little or no change in my husband's social 


or recreational activities. 


. that I will generally prefer talking about something like clothes, places to 


go, and ‘‘women’s interests’ to talking about complicated international and 
economic affairs. 


. that my activities outside the home will be largely confined to those asso- 


ciated with the church. 


4, to stay at home to care for my husband and children instead of using time 


attending club meetings, and entertainment outside the home. 


. that an education is important for me whether or not I work outside the 


home. 


. that I will keep myself informed and active in the work of the community. 
. that since my husband must earn a living, he can’t be expected to take time 


to “play” with the children. 


. that it is my job rather than my husband's to set a good example and see 


that my family goes to church. 


. it will be more important that my husband is ambitious and a good provider 


than that he is kind, understanding and gets along well with people. 
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. it will be equally as important to find time to enjoy our children as to do 


things like bathing, et and feeding them. 


. to fit my life to my husband’s. 
. that managing and es for spending money will be a joint proposition 


between my husband and me. 


. my husband to manage his time so that he will be able to share in the care 


of the children. 


. that having guests in our home will not prevent my husband's lending a 


hand with serving meals or keeping the house orderly. 


. that we will permit the children to share, according to their abilities, with 


the parents in making family decisions. 


. my husband to help wash or dry dishes. 
. my husband to be entirely responsible for earning the living for our family. 
. that staying at home with the children will be my duty rather than my 


husband's. 


. that an education for my husband will be as important in making him a 


more cultured person as in helping him to earn a living. 


. my husband to feel equally as responsible for the children after work and 


on holidays as I do. 


. my husband to make most of the decisions concerning the children such as 


where they will go and what they may do. 


. that it will be exclusively my duty to do the cooking and keeping the house 


in order. 


. that my husband will forget about an education after he is married and sup- 


port his wife. 


. that my husband and I will share household tasks according to individual 


interests and abilities rather than according to ““woman’s work” and ‘man’s 
work.” 


. as far as education is concerned, that it is unimportant for either my hus- 


band or me if both of us are ambitious and hard working. 


. my husband to earn a good living if he expects love and respect from his 


family. 


. whether or not I work will depend on what we as a couple think is best for 


our own happiness. 


. that if I am not going to work outside the home, there is no reason for my 


getting a college education. 


. as our children grow up the boys will be more my husband's responsibility 


while the girls will be mine. 


. that my husband and I will feel equally responsible for looking after the 


welfare of our children. 


. that I will take full responsibility for care and training of our children so 


that my husband can devote his time to his work . 
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TYPES OF ITEMS IN THE MARRIAGE ROLE EXPECTATION INVENTORY 








Items Number 





Sub-scale , 
Husband's Role Wife's Role Husband's and 
Wife's Role 





. Authority 
Trad. 1,7,20,61 51 — 
Equal. -- 2,8 21,26,52,55 


. Homemaking 
Trad. 23,24 15,62 — 
Equal. 3,54,56 25 16,17,64 


. Care of Children 
Trad. 9,22 58,71 69 
Equal. 10,53,60 34,50 


. Personal Characteristics 
Trad. 18,49 13,19,48 
Equal. 31 32 


. Social Participation 
Trad. 33,39,40,41,47 35,42,43,44 
Equal. — 46 


. Education 
Trad. 63 4,27,37,68 
Equal. 14,59 45 


. Employment and Support 
Trad. 57,66 —_ 
Equal. 28 6,11,29,67 





Total, 71 Items: Equalitarian, 34; Traditional, 37. 
Scoring: Assign weights as follows for each response: 
-+-1 Agree or Strongly Agree—Equalitarian Items. 
—1 Agree or Strongly Agree—Traditional Items. 
0 Uncertain, Disagree, or Strongly Disagree to any item. 


The sum of these weights determine the respondent's score. Scores may range from —37 to +34 with 
higher scores being considered “‘equalitarian,” lower scores, “traditional.” However, for young people, more 
important than scores is some understanding of the source of role expectations, and of the conflicts in 
marriage that often arise from differing attitudes toward the propositions or areas included in the inventory. 
Although we seem to feel that a companionship-equalitarian type of marriage is better suited to our present 
day economy and democratic manner of living, there is ample evidence of successful family living where 
both husband and wife hold traditional views of marriage roles. Conflict is more apt to arise as a result 
of differing points of view, and intolerance on the part of either member of the married pair concerning his 
mate’s role conceptions than as a result of being classified as holding traditional or equalitarian views. 
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Unwed Mothers and the Adoption Market: 
Psychological and Familial Factors* 


CLARK E. VINCENT 
State University of lowa 


A CONSIDERABLE number of studies have 
resulted from the efforts to establish placement 
procedures and to validate measurement criteria 
in adoptions. That there will be a sustained, if 
not increased, number of such studies can be 
inferred from the 80 per cent increase in the 
estimated number of adoption petitions filed in 
this country over a ten-year period—from 
50,000 in 1944 to 90,000 in 1953.? 

This paper is the first of three reports of 
research on factors associated with unwed moth- 
ers’ decisions as to whether or not and through 
what channels they should release their children 
for adoption. The relevance of research on un- 
wed mothers to research in adoptions becomes 
obvious when we consider that unwed mothers 
supply approximately 50 per cent of the children 
for the adoption market.* 

The major focus of this first report is group 
treatment of data which are descriptive of psy- 
chological and familial factors associated with 
unwed mothers’ decisions concerning their chil- 
dren.5 A limitation imposed by, group treatment 


* Part of a larger study financed by grants from The 
Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco and the Institute of 
Social Sciences, University of California at Berkeley. 

The writer is deeply indebted to Colonel Ruth Pagan, 
Major Helen Smeetin, Mrs. Lillian C. Wheeler, and their 
respective staff members. The study would not have been 
possible without their generous cooperation and assistance in 
data collection. 

1Cf., the bibliography in Michael Schapiro, A Study of 
Adoption Practice, 2 Vols., New York: Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc., 1956. 

2 Federal Security Agency, Children’s Bureau, Adoption of 
Children Statistical Series No. 14 (1951) and (1953). See 
also Statistical Abstract of the United States 1958, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, 1958, p. 293, which indi- 
cates this number had increased to 93,000 in 1955. 

8 The second report will deal with socio-economic factors 
associated with unwed mothers’ choices of adoption outlets 
(‘independent’’ or ‘‘agency’’), and the third will consider 
some intra- and interprofessional factors in the adoption mar- 
ket. The results of the pilot study for this research were re- 
ported in ‘‘The Adoption Market and the Unwed Mother's 
Baby,’’ Marriage and Family Living, XVIII (May 1956), 
124-27. 

4 Federal Security Agency, Children’s Bureau, Adoption of 
Children, Statistical Series No. 14 (1953), p. 7. 

5 Cf., Jane S. Hasmer, ‘Traits Predictive of the Successful 
Outcome of Unmarried Mothers’ Plans to Keep Their Chil- 
dren,’’ Smith College Studies in Social Work, XII (March, 
1942), 263-301; Henry J. Meyer, Wyatt Jones and Edgar F. 
Borgatta, ‘The Decision by Unmarried Mothers to Keep or 
Surrender Their Babies,’’ Social Work (April, 1956), 103- 
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of these data, which show associations and not 
causes, is that the question of why the unwed 
mothers made the decisions they did can be ad- 
dressed only indirectly and tentatively through 
interpretive impressions. Additional limitations 
and implications of group treatment of these 
data are summarized at the end of the paper. 

The Sample: An initial population of 268 
unwed mothers included all those attended at 
the Oakland, California Salvation Army Ma- 
ternity Home during 1954 and approximatel 
90 per cent of those attended at the San Fran- 
cisco Florence Crittenton Home during the first 
six months in 1954. A sample of 105 remained 
when the following were excluded from this 
part of the study: forty who were nonwhites 
and who, consequently, had few adoption outlets 
for their children; forty-two who either were 
divorced, or were married—but not to the men 
who impregnated them; eighteen who either had 
previous illicit pregnancies, were born out of 
wedlock themselves, or were pregnant as the 
result of rape or incest; twenty-nine who did 
not complete both the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) and the twelve-page question- 
naire; twenty-eight whose decisions concerning 
their children were not verified; and six whose 
children were still-born. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL DATA 

On a group basis, those who kept their chil- 
dren had a significantly less favorable CPI pro- 
file than did those who released their children 
for adoption. The former had significantly lower 
scores (p < .01) than the latter on thirteen of 
the eighteen CPI scales.* “Femininity” was the 
only scale on which those who kept their chil- 





109; Ruth Rome, ‘A Method of Predicting the Probable Dis- 
position of Their Children by Unmarried Mothers,’’ Smith 
College Studies in Social Work, X (March, 1940), 167-201; 
and Leontine Young, ‘‘The Unmarried Mother's Decision 
About Her Baby,’’ Social Casework, XXVIII (January, 1947), 
27-34, 

®In general and‘ within the range shown, low scores are 
indicative of less favorable personality patterns than are high 
scores. The interested reader and researcher may want to 
consult the descriptive adjectives and phrases for low and 
high scores which are too lengthy to list here but which Har- 
rison G. Gough has compiled in The Psychological Inventory 
Manual, Palo Alto: Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc., 1957, 
pp. 12-13. 
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TABLE I. COMPARISONS BETWEEN CPI GROUP MEAN SCORES OF 71 UNWED 
MOTHERS WHO RELEASED THEIR CHILDREN FOR ADOPTION 


Name of CPI Scale 


AND OF 34 UNWED MOTHERS WHO KEPT THEIR CHILDREN 








Norms 
For High 
School 
Females* 
(N =4,056) 


Unwed Mothers 
Who Released 
Their Children 
For Adoption 
(N=71) 


Unwed Mothers 
Who Kept 
Their Children 
(N = 34) 


Probability Level 








M 


M SD 


M 


Class I: Measures of Poise, A scend- 
ancy, and Self-Assurance 
Dominance 
Capacity for status 
Sociability 
Social presence 
Self-acceptance 
Sense of well-being 
Class II: Measures of Socialization, 
Maturity, and Responsibility 
Responsibility 
Socialization 
Self-control 
Tolerance 
Good impression 
Communality 
Class Lil: Measures of Achievement 
Potential and Intellectual E ficiency 
Achievement via conformance 
Achievement via independence 
Intellectual efficiency 
Class IV: Measures of Intellectual 
and Interest Modes 
Psychological-mindedness 
Flexibility 
Femininity ; 














24.77 
18.20 
23.48 
35.15 
20.41 
35.55 


28.63 
35.77 
28.18 
21.55 
16.89 
25.96 


24.93 
18.37 
36.52 


9.48 
10.25 
22.53 


19.56 
14.91 
18.73 
30.44 
17.65 
30.97 


24.62 
28.12 
23.97 
15.56 
14.00 
24.50 


20.85 
15.26 
30.79 





8.21 
9.56 
23.23 








* Established by Gough, op. cit., these are included for comparison purposes. 


dren had a higher group score than those who 
released their children. On the basis of an item 
analysis of this scale, however, the higher score 
for those who kept their children was seen to be 
more a reflection of passive, implusive, and re- 
tiring behavior, and of an avoidance of respon- 
sibility and leadership, than a reflection of femi- 
nine warmth and concern for others. (See Table 
1.) 
FAMILY QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 

On a group basis, those who kept their chil- 
dren bad significantly less favorable intrafamily 
relationships and home situations than did those 
who released their children for adoption. The 
following summary of questionnaire data el 
vides some clues as to why those who kept their 
children had significantly lower scores on most 
of the CPI scales than did those who released 
their children. Comparative figures or percent- 
ages for both groups are given in parentheses. 
The first figure always refers to those who kept 
their children. 

Socio-Economic Status and Family Structure. 
The parents’ of at least three-fourths of the re- 
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spondents in both groups were: born in the 
United States; in average or good health; Prot- 
estants; and between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years of age when the respondents were born. 
The unwed mothers who kept their children 
were slightly older in mean years (19.4 vs. 
19.1) and had a smaller age range (15 to 24 
years vs. 14 to 27 years). They had /ess educa- 
tion, as shown by: the mean years of schooling 
completed (11.3 vs. 12.3); the percentage at- 
tending or completing college (24 per cent vs. 
39 per cent), and the percentage not completing 
high school (44 per cent vs. 32 per cent). 
Those who kept their children came from 
lower socio-economic status families. This was 
shown by the percentages of: high-school-edu- 
cated fathers (27 per cent vs. 48 per cent), and 
mothers (18 per cent vs. 39 per cent); college- 
educated fathers (6 per cent vs. 20 per cent), 
and mothers (6 per cent vs. 25 per cent) ; fa- 
thers employed in professional or managerial 





™ The terms ‘‘father,’’ ‘‘mother,’’ and ‘‘parents’’ are in- 
clusive of step-parents. ‘ 
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positions (9 per cent vs. 20 per cent), and in 
semiskilled or unskilled jobs (41 per cent vs. 
18 per cent). The majority of the unwed moth- 
ers who kept their children were working (65 
per cent vs. 30 per cent), rather than attending 
school (29 per cent vs. 58 per cent), and those 
who were working were employed predomi- 
nantly in semi- or unskilled jobs (68 per cent 
vs. 34 per cent). 

The unwed mothers who kept their children 
tended to come from broken homes (56 pet 
cent vs. 27 per cent) ; and to have their homes 
broken more frequently by the death of one or 
both parents (63 per cent vs. 36 per cent) than 
by divorce (37 per cent vs. 64 per cent). The 
parent with whom the respondent lived after 
the home was broken remarried in all but one 
case in both groups of unwed mothers, but the 
highest percentage of remarriages took place 
after an interval of at least five years (82 per 
cent vs. 34 per cent). 

Those nt kept their children had: a higher 
mean number of siblings (4.1 vs. 3.1) and half- 
siblings (1.8 vs. 0.7); and a higher percentage 
of them had exclusively brothers or half-brothers 
as their next-in-age siblings (53 per cent vs. 27 
per cent) than had exclusively sisters or half- 
sisters as their next-in-age siblings (15 per cent 
vs. 39 per cent). 

Intrafamily Relationships. Those who kept 
their children came from unhappy and mother- 
dominated homes. This was inferred from the 
percentage of respondents reporting: ‘‘parents’ 
marriage was unhappy or very unhappy” (74 
per cent vs. 18 per cent); “parents argued fre- 
quently or most of the time’ (65 per cent vs. 
18 per cent); “parents had constant open con- 
flict” (62 per cent vs. 27 per cent) ; and ‘mother 
was dominant in husband-wife decision mak- 
ing’ (74 per cent vs. 25 per cent), rather than 
father (15 per cent vs. 27 per cent) or both 
parents (9 per cent vs. 47 per cent). 

That those who kept their children came from 
a and mother-dominated homes was also 
inferred from their reports that: they were dis- 
ciplined both before and after the age of thir- 
teen primarily by their mothers (82 per cent vs. 
47 per cent), who used predominantly physical 
punishment and ridicule during childhood (82 
per cent vs. 47 per cent), but ridicule after the 
age of thirteen (79 per cent vs. 30 per cent). 
Those who kept their children also reported 
that they did not receive ‘rewards, love, or affec- 
tion” from either parent (74 per cent vs. 27 per 
cent) ; that they were close to and most favor- 
ably influenced by their mothers until they were 
thirteen years of age (59 per cent vs. 30 per 
cent), but were not close to nor favorably in- 
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fluenced by anyone after that age (82 per cent 
vs. 16 per cent); and that they were less favored 
and received harsher discipline than their sib- 
lings (74 per cent vs. 39 per cent). 

Dating, Self-Evaluations, and Sex Attitudes. 
Those who kept their children had less self-con- 
fidence and experience in heterosexual relations 
and had more negative attitudes concerning sex 
than did those who released their children, At 
least three-fourths of the former group, but less 
than one-third of the latter group, reported that 
they: were fourteen or older when they had 
their first date; had dated less than six different 
males; preferred to “go steady” rather than 
“date the field’; had “little confidence” in as- 
sociating with the opposite sex; evaluated them- 
selves as either “homely” or “below average” 
in physical appearance; “frequently” had doubts 
about their chances of successful marriages; and 
viewed sex as “dirty or vulgar,” or as “some- 
thing women have to tolerate in marriage.” 

Isolation From, or Rebellion Against, Tradi- 
tional Sex Mores, The unwed mothers who kept 
their children appeared to be either relatively 
isolated from or rebellious against the tradi- 
tional sex mores and the stigma attached to de- 
viant sexual behavior. This was inferred from 
the following: they had a higher mean number 
of residential moves while living with their par- 
ents (8.0 vs. 4.7). They spent their childhoods 
in cities of over 100,000 population (56 per 
cent vs. 27 per cent), rather than in small cities 
of under 10,000 population or in rural, non- 
farm areas (30 per cent vs. 69 per cent). They 
either never attended church (41 per cent vs. 14 
per cent) or attended a few times a year (32 
per cent vs. 10 per cent), rather than weekly or 
monthly (27 per cent vs. 76 per cent). They 
had their children delivered within the state (85 
per cent vs. 51 per cent) or county (29 per cent 
vs. 10 per cent) of their permanent residence. 
They would want their illegitimate children (74 
per cent vs. 8 per cent) with them “on an un- 
inhabited island.” Very few of them indicated 
that they would not get pregnant again if they 
could relive their lives (6 per cent vs, 86 per 
cent). Most of them answered “true” to the indi- 
vidual CPI Item “I have never been in trouble 
because of my sex behavior’ (85 per cent vs. 3 
per cent), even though they were pregnant out- 
of-wedlock and were planning to keep their il- 
legitimate children. 


INTERPRETIVE IMPRESSIONS AS TO WHY THEY 
Kept THEIR CHILDREN 


The foregoing CPI and family-questionnaire 
data tend to corroborate the opinion expressed 
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TABLE II, MEAN RAW SCORES ON EIGHTEEN CPI SCALES FOR THREE SUBGROUPS 


OF THIRTY-FOUR UNWED MOTHE 


RS WHO KEPT THEIR CHILDREN 








Unwed Mothers 


Subgroupings of 34 Unwed Mothers Who Kept Their Children 





Who Kept 
Their Children 
(N =34) 


Name of CPI Scale 


Subgroup #3 
(N=6) 


Subgroup #1 
(N=19) 


Subgroup #2 
(N=9) 





M 
Class I: Measures of Poise, Ascend- 
ancy, and Self-Assurance 
Dominance 
Capacity for status 
Sociability 
Social presence 
Self-acceptance 
Sense of well-being 
Class II: Measures of Socialization, 
Maturity and Responsibility 
Responsibility 
Socialization 
Self-control 
Tolerance 
Good impression 
Communality 
Class III: Measures of Achievement 
Potential and Intellectual Efficiency 
Achievement via conformance 
Achievement via independence 
Intellectual efficiency 
Class IV: Measures of Intellectual 
and Interest Modes 
Psychological-mindedness 
Flexibility 
Femininity 


19.56 
14.91 
18.73 
30.44 
17.65 
30.97 


24.62 
28.12 
23.97 
15.56 
14.00 
24.50 


20.85 
15.26 
30.79 


8.21 
9.56 
23.23 








M 


18.47 
14.79 
19.21 
30.10 
17.10 
29.26 


23.68 
28.26 
24.16 
14.79 
14.11 
23.63 


19.74 
15.58 
29.26 


8.47 
9.47 
22.42 


24.50 














by a number of individuals who provide coun- 
seling, casework, and therapeutic services for 
unwed mothers; namely, that although there are 
individual exceptions, many of the unwed moth- 
ers who are the most insis::at on keeping their 
children appear to be the least suited by person- 
ality and by family-life experiences to become 
adequate mothers. 

In order to facilitate interpretive impressions 
as to why those who appear to be the least likely 
to be adequate mothers are the ones most likely 
to ‘eg children, the thirty-four in the 
present study who kept their children were di- 
vided into the three subgroups shown in Table 
II.8 

The need for caution in generalizing about 
unwed mothers on the basis of group data is 
made evident in Table II by the contrasts among 
the CPI scores of the three subgroups which 
were previously treated as one group. The “‘sub- 
group 1” scores were quite similar to those of 
the total group who kept their children. How- 
ever, the “subgroup 2’’ scores were considerably 
lower (particularly on scales measuring “‘poise, 
ascendancy and self-assurance), and most of the 

8 This was done quite arbitrarily by simply grouping to- 
gether those whose CPI scores were ‘‘highest,’’ ‘‘lowest,’’ and 
“‘in-between,”” 
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“subgroup 3” scores were considerably higher 
than the norms shown for high school females 
in Table IL. 

With this need for caution in mind, it needs 
to be emphasized that the following interpretive 
impressions involved group treatment of data in 
attempting to reconstruct the rationale for in- 
dividual decisions, and that the assignment of 
individuals to subgroups was based on the pre- 
dominance rather than on the exclusiveness of 
given configurations in their CPI and question- 
naire data. 

(1) Unwed mothers who keep their children 
have minimum positive identification with indi- 
viduals or social groups from whom traditional 
sex mores and the stigma attached to a birth out 
of wedlock could be communicated to them in a 
meaningful way. This interpretive impression is 
a primarily from the data on “subgroup 
1” in Table II. All of them: rarely or never at- 
tended church; reported they never experienced 
positive sanctions in the form of love and re- 
wards for good behavior; were not close to any- 
one during childhood other than a somewhat 
punitive and very dominant mother; were not 
close to or favorably influenced by anyone dur- 
ing adolescence; experienced at least ten differ- 
ent residential moves while living with their 
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parents; and spent their childhood in cities of 
over 100,000 population. 

(2) Unwed mothers who keep their children 
reflect a desperate need for at least one primary 
relationship in which they are needed and loved 
by someone whose dependence on them makes 
it safe to receive and return that love in their 
own way. When this need is sufficiently strong 
it tends to insulate against and minimize the 
stigma attached to being an unwed mother. This 
interpretive impression is inferred primarily 
from the evidence of marital strife, parental re- 
jection, favoritism of other siblings, and marked 
intrafamily tension present in the homes of the 
majority of the unwed mothers who kept their 
children. 

This interpretive impression is also derived 
from the fact that the majority reported anxiety 
and doubts about their appearances, personali- 
ties, and chances of ever having successful mar- 
riages. Presumably, their anxiety was reduced 
with the reality of children of their own. Their 
degree of anxiety about the possible future in- 
trusion of others on their primary relationship 
with their children (as inferred from the fact 
that the majority of them wanted only their il- 
legitimate children and not their future hus- 
bands with them on an uninhabited island), is 
indicative of their possessive dependence on 
their children for emotional security. 

This second interpretive impression would 
appear to represent a core motivation (con- 
scious as well as subconscious) in the decisions 
of most of the thirty-four unwed mothers to 
keep their children, when we consider their 
group personality and family profiles. This mo- 
tivational source was particularly predominant, 
however, among the unwed mothers in “‘sub- 
group 2.” All of these nine came from homes 
that were broken by the death of their fathers at 
an early age followed by the remarriage of their 
mothers after an interval of at least five years. 
They all came from homes in which there ap- 
peared to be considerably more personality ab 
sorption as a result of love withdrawal and ridi- 
cule, than there appeared to be aggression and 
rebellion as a result of physical discipline and 
overt rejection. All of these nine thought they 
were homely in personal appearance and doubted 
their chances of ever having successful marriages. 

(3) A minority of unwed mothers who keep 
their children have favorable personality pro- 
files and family-life experiences, and are moti- 
vated to keep their children: (a) as an extension 
of positive, meaningful relationship with sexual 
mates they love, and (b) as an expression of 
their capacity and desire to love and rear their 
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children. This interpretive impression is derived 
primarly from the data on the unwed mothers in 
“subgroup 3.” All of these unwed mothers came 
from unbroken homes wherein the parents’ mar- 
riages were “happy”’ or ‘‘very happy,” and either 
the fathers were dominant or both parents were 
equal in husband-wife decisions. All six were 
weekly church attenders, as were their parents. 
In all cases the parents were equal in given dis- 
cipline, rewards and love to the respondents 
who in turn were equally close to and favorably 
influenced by both parents. All evaluated them- 
selves as above average in physical attractiveness 
and personality. None reported ever having 
doubted their chances for a successful marriage, 
and‘ all expressed positive attitudes concerning 
sex. All reported a love relationship with their 
sexual mates, and all but one came from out of 
state to have their children delivered in Cali- 
fornia. 


INTERPRETIVE IMPRESSIONS OF WHY THEY 
RELEASED THEIR CHILDREN 

The total seventy-one unwed mothers who re- 
leased their children for adoption were also di- 
vided into subgroups on the basis of their CPI 
scores as reported in Table III, and their ques- 
tionnaire data as summarized below. From the 
similarity (low CPI score® and unfavorable fam- 
ily backgrounds) between this one subgroup of 
twelve who released their children and the total 
group who kept their childen, it seems possible 
that the decisions of the former were in part re- 
lated to their youth, which in turn may have 
resulted in greater intervention by parents and 
maternity-home caseworkers in their decisions. 

At least three-fourths of those in this sub- 
group of twelve reported: very unhappy homes, 
negative parent-child relationships, dominating 
and rejecting mothers, and very little confidence 
in themselves and their future chances for suc- 
cessful marriages. Ten of them failed to indi- 
cate they would not repeat their out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies if they could relive their lives, and 
among all seventy-one who released their chil- 
dren, six of them were the only ones to indicate 
they would want their illegitimate children with 
them on an uninhabited island. 

The primary interpretive impression derived 
from the CPI and questionnaire data for the 
subgroup of fifty-nine unwed mothers who re- 
leased their children for adoption is that these 


® Although the lower CPI scores for this subgroup may 
have resulted in part from their ages (three were 14, two 
were 15, four were 16, two were 17, and one was 18), there 
were other unwed mothers of these ages with much higher 
CPI scores who released their children for adoption. 
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TABLE III. MEAN RAW SCORES ON EIGHTEEN CPI SCALES FOR TWO 
SUBGROUPS OF SEVENTY-ONE UNWED MOTHERS WHO RE- 
LEASED THEIR CHILDREN FOR ADOPTION 








Name of Scale 


Unwed Mothers Who 
Released Their Children 
(N=71) 


Subgroupings of 71 Unwed Mothers Who 
Released Their Children 





(N=59) (N=12) 





M 
Class I: Measures of Poise, Ascend- 
ancy, and Self-Assurance 

Dominance 

Capacity for status 

Sociability 

Social presence 

Self-acceptance 

Sense of well-being 
Class II: Measures of Socialization, 
Maturity and Responsibility 

Responsibility 

Socialization 

Self-control 

Tolerance 

Good impression 

Communality 
Class III: Measures of Achievement 
Potential and Intellectual Efficiency 

Achievement via conformance 

Achievement via independence 

Intellectual efficiency 
Class IV: Measures of Intellectual 
and Interest Modes 
Psychological-mindedness 
Flexibility 
Femininity 


24.77 
18.20 
23.48 
35.15 
20.41 
35.55 


28.63 
35.77 
28.18 
21.55 
16.89 
25.96 


24.93 
18.37 
36.52 


9.48 
10.25 
22.53 





M M 


25.24 
18.86 
23.83 
34.80 
20.47 
36.25 


29.78 
37.64 
29.56 
22.37 
17.63 
26.17 


25.97 
18.95 
37.63 


8.75 
12.08 
21.33 


9.63 
9.88 
22.78 











mothers had a positive identity with and accept- 
ance by parents, adults, peers, or social groups 
which served to communicate and maintain a 
meaningful awareness of the stigma attached to 
illegitimacy. Approximately five-sixths of those 
in this subgroup reported: they came from un- 
broken homes wherein the parents were “hap- 
pily married” and the respondents were close to 
or favorably influenced by at least one parent; 
there was a fairly equal participation of both 
parents in decision-making, disciplining and re- 
warding ; they and their parents attended church 
weekly or monthly; they spent their childhoods 
in cities of under 10,000 population or in rural 
nonfarm areas, and experienced less than four 
residential moves while living with their par- 
ents; they would want their future husbands and 
not their illegitimate children with them on an 
uninhabited island; and they left the county or 
state of their permanent residence to have their 
children delivered. 

These unwed mothers had considerably more 
to lose in identifying themselves as unwed moth- 
ers (by keeping their children), than did those 
who did keep their children. This is inferred 
from their favorable CPI scores which indicated, 
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for example, their present confidence, skill and 
ucceptance in social interactions. It is also in- 
ferred from their evaluations of themselves as 
above average in physical attractiveness and 
personality, and their confidence in their chances 
for successful marriages—a confidence which 
might be decreased by reduced chances for mar- 
riage if they kept their children. 


APPLICABILITY AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE STUDY 
The applicability of the foregoing data and 
interpretations is limited by the research design, 
the sample source, and the historical time of the 


.present study. The question of why unwed 
‘mothers keep or release their children was not a 


ptimary focus of the larger study of which this 
is a part. Consequently, data were not obtained 
on a number of factors which influence unwed 
mothers’ decisions; e.g., their plans for the fu- 
ture, the kind of degree of casework counseling 
available, the sources and content of adoption 
information, and the amount of parental inter- 
vention. The lack of information on such fac- 
tors and the group treatment of data preclude 
other than interpretive and, hopefully, provoca- 
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tive impressions as to why these unwed mothers 
made the decisions they did. 

It needs to be emphasized that the present 
study was of white, maternity-home unwed 
mothers. A study of unwed mothers attended in 
private practice might show a higher proportion 
of more favorable personality and family pro- 
file; among those who keep their children than 
was found in this study—or vice versa. It also 
needs to be emphasized that the present study 
was made in a state where, and at an historical 
time when, there existed a demand for white 
adoptable infants. The data have little applica- 
bility to Negro unwed mothers who have very 
few adoption outlets for their children,?® and 
may have little applicability to white unwed 
mothers at another historical time when there is 
not a demand for adoptable infants. In the ab- 
sence of such a demand, it is quite possible that 
unwed mothers who score high in personality 
scales measuring “‘socialization,” ‘maturity,’ 
and “responsibility,” for example, would be 
more likely to assume the responsibility for rear- 
ing their illegitimate children. 

One of the implications of the present study 
can be stated in the form of a highly qualified 
prediction concerning an emerging pattern or 
trend concerning unwed mothers and their 
babies. This prediction also represents the ra- 
tionale for what may have seemed to some as an 
overemphasis on the need for caution in inter- 
_ preting and using such research data as are re- 
ported in this paper. The prediction: If the 
demand for adoptable infants continues to ex- 

%° These data were collected prior to the activation in the 


San Francisco Bay Area of MARCH (Minority Adoption Re- 
cruitment of Children’s Homes). 


ceed the supply;? if more definitive research 
using additional sample sources substantiates 
that the majority of unwed mothers who keep 
their children lack the potential for “good 
motherhood”; and /f there continues to be an 
emphasis through laws and courts on the “rights 
of the child” superseding the “rights of the par- 
ents’; then it is quite probable that in the near 
future unwed mothers will be “punished” by 
having their children taken away from them at 
birth. Such a policy would not be enacted nor 
labeled overtly as ‘‘punishment.’”’ Rather, it 
would be implemented under such pressures and 
labels as “‘scientific findings,” “the best interests 
of the child,” “rehabilitation goals for the un- 
wed mother,” and “the stability of the family 
and society.” 

From the author’s point of view, the prob- 
ability of such an emerging policy .and practice 
necessitates precautionary efforts to prevent the 
misapplication of group data to individuals. It 
would be most unfortunate if such group data 
were interpreted or used to mean that any indi- 
vidual unwed mother who desires to keep her 
child is ipso facto an inadequate mother and a 
disturbed person. Such misapplication or mis- 
usage of data would result in a considerable in- 
justice to those individual unwed mothers who 
have the desire and abiliy (latent or manifest) 
to be very good mothers to their out-of-wedlock 
children, and who may subsequently establish 
homes with fathers for these children. 


Cf., The Final Report of the Citizens Committee on 
Adoption of Children in California, Los Angeles: Rosenberg 
and Columbia Foundations, 1953. 

22. Cf,, Dorothy Levy, ‘‘A Follow-up Study of Unmarried 
Mothers,’’ Social Casework (January, 1955), 27-33. 





Summer Workshops and Conferences 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY RELATIONS—August 1-13, Summer Workshop in Techniques of Counsel- 
ing. Write Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, AIFR, 5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Washington 16, D.C.—June 23-July 14, Eleventh Institute on Human Relations 
and Intergroup Understanding. Scholarships available. For brochure write Charles K. Trueblood, Division of 
Social Sciences. 

BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY—June 20-July 2, Family Workshop conducted by Dr. Evelyn Duvall 
and Dr. Sylvanus Duvall. For information write Dr. Donald S. Longworth, Sociology Department. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY—Between June 14 and August 19: The Professional Person and Families; 
Teaching Marriage and Family Relationships in the High School; Dynamics of Family Interaction; and 
Family Relationships. For information and specific dates offered, write Blaine Porter. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—Between July 5 and August 12: Home Economics in the 
School Program; Teaching Home Management; Psychology of Family Relations; Parent Education and Parent 
Counseling; College Teaching of Home Economics; Fibers, Fabrics, and Finishes; The Sociology of Family 
Living; and New Directions in Home Economics. For information and specific dates offered, write Dr. Floride 
Moore, Department of Home and Family Life. 

UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT—June 27-July 29, Summer Workshop in Family Life Education. 
A limited number of half-tuition scholarships are available. For information write Dr. Abraham E. Knepler, 
Workshop Director. 

_ SAVANNAH STATE COLLEGE, et ne 15-July 15, Family Life Education Tour to cover four or five 
island countries in the Caribbean. For details write the Department of Home Economics, Mrs. Evanel R. 
Terrell, Director. 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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A Philosophy of Sex in 


Relation to Counseling 


LOUISE STOLTENBERG 
Pacific School of Religion 


How ARE WE doing? is a question of con- 
suming interest to any organization or profes- 
sion, particularly when it is operating in new 
and creative phases of its history. The question 
is always diftcult to answer accurately, one rea- 
son being that usually those who would render 
judgment are themselves too deeply enmeshed 
in the subject to qualify as fair judges. This 
sometimes means that the comments of those 
who are interested in the field and have given it 
some study, but still stand outside it, may be of 
some value. At any rate this article is written by 
one in this category—one who is, by the way, 
grateful for the development of marriage coun- 
seling as a professional field, and who is con- 
fident that it has brought to many threatened 
marriages the happiness and satisfaction they 
ideally should have. But it seems to me that in 
my reading and study I have witnessed the 
grave neglect of a factor which naturally pos- 
sesses an intrinsic place in any counseling situa- 
tion. 

A science of sex is currently being achieved. 
Through the painstaking efforts of physiolo- 
gists, psychologists, psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, 
marriage counselors, and others, materials are 
being assembled which make the dynamics of 
sex sufficiently understandable scientifically that 
persons may with a degree of confidence recom- 
mend specific sexual practices to patients who 
come to them for help. Various field studies, 
particularly the Kinsey reports, provide evidence 
of what the situation actually és regarding sexual 
conduct in our country, quite apart from the 
idealizied cultural stereotype about what the 
conduct ought to be. Thus, a kind of partner- 
ship results: the facts about the psycho-physical 
human body and the knowledge of the existing 
practices combine to form a reasonably substan- 
tial frame of reference for marriage counselors 
and others to use. 

With these materials in hand it might be 
supposed that such persons would be adequately 
prepared to meet all eventualities in connection 
with their professional work. Certainly this 
would be the case if we were discussing horses 
or cows instead of human beings! Sometimes in 
reading some of the marriage counseling mate- 
rials one feels a gnawing suspicion that some of 
the authors of certain of the articles or books are 
regarding the sexual conduct of their human 
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gyro virtually exclusively in terms of stimu- 
us-fesponse. 

This of course is their privilege. But others 
place a higher estimate on human beings; they 
see men and women as value-forming beings, 
capable of thoughtful and pi helt 3 action 
and of making significant choices in the light of 
a definite set of philosophical or religious ideals, 
of using these ideals to establish standards of 
right and wrong which have real meaning to 
them and which call for creative striving, of ex- 
periencing guilt but handling it creatively, of 
practicing sexual restraint because this is related 
to their ultimate ideals. To the first group all of 
this may seem unreal and therefore be virtually 
ignored or cast aside as irrelevant. And to sug- 
gest that such facts might be more significant 
than the bio-psycho facts could be complete 
heresy. 

Yet I would like to propose that every person 
who comes to a marriage counselor comes with 
ideas and attitudes about the significance or 
meaning of sex which are of such importance 
that they ought by all means to be drawn into 
the counseling processes as an important part 
of the total plan, Further, I should like to sug- 
gest that these ideas are integrally related to the 
person’s whole view of life—his philosophical 
or religious conception of life which is pecul- 
iarly his and which is of such potency that it 
makes him react in certain ways, while the per- 
son next to him responds quite differently. True 
enough, in some cases the counselor might ask 
the client what his ideas of life and sex are 
only to find the client quite inarticulate or even 
denying the existence of such, Nevertheless, 
whether it is conscious or unconscious, every 
person comes to a counselor with some kind of 
a “philosophy’’ of sex—even the claimed, ab- 
sence of one creates a kind of frame of refer- 
ence for carrying on sexual activities. vag 
because the counselee is a human being, he has 
a thinking apparatus, memory, imagination, 
stored up experiences, some ability to reason, 
and certainly some ideas of “right” and 
“wrong,” whether they have been formalized 
or not. 

It surely is a truism that every marriage 
counselor also has a philosophy of sex which is 
inextricably interwoven with his general phi- 
losophy of life. When a counselor and counselee 
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sit opposite each other for any length of time 
we may be sure these two views of life and sex 
are going to meet, whether or not such meeting 
is consciously recognized. It seems rather obvi- 
ous that there could be times when the coming 
together of these ideas could be of crucial im- 
portance in the counseling processes and that 
failure to take them into account might be 
tragic. 

While it would be impossible to try to dis- 
cuss all of the major philosophies of life to 
which persons cling, I should Tike to point out 
three basic views which have over a long pe- 
riod of time been recognized as legitimate and 
which have claimed great numbers of adherents. 
All human societies must possess some kinds of 
mores and established ways of thinking in order 
to maintain group living. I should like also to 
suggest the implications these three particular 
basic assumptions about life have in regard to 
sexual conduct. 

1. The spiritual is superior to the physical. 
Carried to an extreme this view of life may see 
the physical as “bad” and as therefore some- 
thing to reject or conquer insofar as possible. 
The Western religious origin of this dualistic 
conception of the world can be traced back to a 
meeting of early Christian thought with well- 
established Greek thought. When this idea 
comes out of Eastern thinking it is expressed 
monistically; that is, reality is made up of mind 
or spirit. The physical is an illusion. 

It should be quite apparent that such a bold 
view of the world would claim the right to say 
something about the actions of the person hold- 
ing it. There have actually been two principal 
ways in which persons committed to this view 
of life have handled the question of sexual ex- 
pression: (a) One school of thought com- 
pletely rejects sexual activities; these persons, 
usually religious devotees, remain unmarried 
and practice sexual abstinence. (b) Another 
school of thought accepts sex as necessary but 
definitely limits it to the marriage relationship, 
and then restricts its expression more or less to 
the single function of procreation. 

2. The spiritual and the physical are both as- 
pects of the world and are both good. Speaking 
again from the standpoint of religion, adher- 
ents of this view claim that it is more defensible, 
Biblically speaking, than is the first view. At 
any rate, its implications for greater sexual free- 
dom are notably clear. Yet when this viewpoint 
is practiced by religious persons—particularly 
Protestants—it has many qualifications attached 
to it, about which any marriage counselor should 
be aware. Yes, say these persons, sex is a part of 
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God's creation and is therefore good, but the 
radical nature of sex must be understood so that 
it will be used responsibly. Its potentiality 
either for building or destroying human relation- 
ships is so power-laden that it cannot be viewed 
lightly. As a matter of fact, sexual intercourse 
should take place only within the context of mar- 
riage. Through the Bible man learns that God 
sanctions and blesses marriage ; indeed, the words 
“holy wedlock” have deep meaning for many. 
While sexual intercourse should not be limited 
to procreation, it should be practiced not only 
with limitations in mind but with the hope that 
in its consummation both partners may experi- 
ence deep intimacy, pleasure, renewal, and a re- 
forging of the bond of unity. 

3. The main objective in life is pleasure. 
Pleasure may be defined in a variety of ways, 
ranging from the kind that stems out of rigor- 
ous, self-disciplined thought and action to that 
which may best be described as licentious. This, 
too, is a philosophy of life with a long history 
tracing back to the Greeks. While the previous 
two views ordinarily have a religious orientation, 
indeed, usually emerge directly out of a religious 
conviction or requirement, this one is most often 
nonreligious. 

It certainly is not surprising that persons com- 
mitted to this position are likely to be the most 
free in their sexual conduct. Their contention 
usually is that since man is made with certain 
desires and needs and since he has the means of 
fulfilling them, he may do so freely without 
compunction. Sex is seen as a nearly irresistible 
biological urge; ‘‘a delightful urge’’—and why 
build taboos against it? Although it might seem 
that the only standard to be considered would 
be the pleasure of the person under considera- 
tion, it does not usually work out this way. For 
one thing, the cultural standards have a modi- 
fying effect and, for another, —_, feelings 
of concern for others, respect, and affection us- 
ually are important determinants to action. In 
category three are the “naturalists” and those 
with an amoral approach to life. Their approval 
or even enthusiasm for the very things which 
persons in category one view negatively could 
certainly sometimes be an important factor in a 
counseling situation. 

So, then, we have here three major views of 
life with their concomitant implications about 
sex. Which one is right? Regardless of how 
strong our attachment may be to our own view, 
of how certain we may be that we alone have 
THE TRUTH, we must grant that all three of 
these positions are legitimate, that there is no 
certain, objective proof which establishes any 
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one as exclusively valid. The scientist may not 
speak with more authority here than the non- 
scientist, for these are not matters which science 
can validate one way or the other. As long as 
freedom of thought is encouraged and persons 
are given the privilege of discovering their own 
philosophy of life, that same right must be uni- 
versally granted to all. 

These three points of view have been in op- 
eration for a long time, with one securing in- 
creased emphasis in one period of time and 
another achieving ascendancy at another time. 
There can be no doubt, for example, that view- 
point 2 has drawn to its ranks vast numbers 
from category 1b in the past thirty years or so. 
(Has any other person wondered in print about 
the increased Protestant emphasis on the good- 
ness of creation, and the implied approval of 
freer sexual expression for married couples, 
coming concurrently with the discovery of rea- 
sonably dependable contraceptives!) At any 
rate, these three views or some variant of them 
are probably here to stay. That persons hold 
these loyally and tenaciously should give any 
we counselor pause; true respect for any 
individual would involve respecting that which 
is meaningful and dear to him. For a counselor 
to set out grimly and forcefully to uproot sud- 
den long-established, basic convictions about 
life which his patients hold, shows, on the one 
hand, a lack of respect for the counselee and, 
on the other, the willingness of the counselor to 
try to play God. 

Let us consider two general and hypothetical 
counseling situations in which psychological and 
physical factors might well be borne in mind 
but not philosophical or spiritual needs. If a 
person who fits our category 1b—the spiritual 
is superior to the physical; intercourse should 
be limited, by and large, to procreation—comes 
to a counselor who is definitely in category 
three, what might happen? An idea which has 
gained wide acceptance among marriage coun- 
selors, as we all know, is that sexual needs vary 
widely among people, with “some persons ap- 
pearing to require intercourse two or three 
times a day.”” My point is that if the counselor 
were to make such an assertion bluntly to the 
kind of a counselee we have in mind, the re- 
sults could be catastrophic. 

Or let us imagine a person who fits category 
2—the physical and spiritual are both good— 
seeking help from the same counselor. This pa- 
tient, we shall say, believes that sex is good, 
coming as it does from God, but its expression 
should be limited and dignified. It is not diffi- 
cult to guess the consternation such a person 
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would experience should the counselor, after 
speaking of ‘other methods of achieving sexual 
satisfaction” and denying the objection of his 
patient that what he was proposing was sexual 
perversion, insist that “sexual perversion con- 
sists, from a scientific standpoint, of anyone's 
being able to derive satisfaction from aly one 
specialized mode of sex activity, and from no 
other method.” 

One could continue such speculative illus- 
trations. In the meantime let it be observed that 
marriage counselors are supposed to treat trau- 
mas, not create them. How often may counse- 
lors have rushed in where angels would fear to 
tread! My plea would never be for anything so 
impossible as some uniform philosophy of life 
—rather the opposite. It is a plea for recogni- 
tion and thoughtful consideration being ac- 
corded the counselee’s basic view of life, what- 
ever it is; 1 am concerned that there might be 
more understanding and investigation of this 
area of the patient's life before a course of action 
is prescribed ; for this is a part of the total treat- 
ment. The patient's beliefs and commitments 
are a ie of him just as are his physical and 
psychological aspects; to omit these from the 
picture may mean that treatment is prescribed 
which will do severe injury to the counselee’s 
deepest self. 

What should this suggest to the counselor? 
Should he try to change his patient’s beliefs or 
should he try as best he can to work around 
them? If he decides some changes must be at- 
tempted how can he achieve this without up- 
setting the patient unduly? What might such 
significant changes do to the patient in the long 
run? If there is a wide discrepancy between the 
counselor's views about the nature of life and 
the counselee’s, should not the latter be referred 
to another counselor who would be more sym- 
pathetic to convictions of the patient? These 
are questions for which I do not pretend to have 
answers, but I think they are worth some atten- 
tion. 

As has been said, a patient does not approach 
a counselor simply as a psychophysical animal 
but also as a person with ideas about life and 


1 Albert Ellis, ‘‘Marriage Counseling With Couples Indi- 
cating Sexual Incompatibility’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
25 (February, 1953), 53-59. Further quotations from this ar- 
ticle: ‘‘The counselor must firmly take the stand that, in the 
light of modern findings, most of the past and current sex 
manuals are mistaken . . .’’ He ‘‘should follow up every 
possible case to see that the marriage partners do not merely 
pay lip service to the new sexual ideas . . .’’ He should be 

. taking a very positive, educational stand and authori- 
tatively bringing certain facts to the attention of one or both 
spouses.” 
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the “good” and the “‘right’’; he is also a non- 
physical or spiritual being. It seems to me that the 
methodology of marriage counseling is subject 
to serious criticism if it ignores this vital con- 
sideration in the pursuit of its work. 

A counselee, because he is a human being, is 
always much more than anyone can fully see or 
analyze. He comes to the counseling situation 
with a “compass” hidden deeply within—a 
compass which gives him guidance in making 
the manifold decisions of life. True enough, the 
individual may not be aware of the compass; it 
may be a faltering and imperfect instrument 
giving contradictory signals. But it is there and 
its presence should be taken into account by the 
counselor. 

Moreover, the counselor himself also has a 
compass. “Know thyself,” said Socrates. The 
matriage counselor may well need to stop and 
analyze more profoundly than ever before his 


own basic premises about life, not only for his 
own good, but in order that he may understand 
why he reacts in certain ways to his patients and 
they often in quite contrary ways to him. 

Marriage counselors must necessarily work in 
a complex field where although there are now 
many “knowns” there are also many “un- 
knowns.” Difficult as is the physical world to 
capture and explain, this human one is infi- 
nitely more complicated. The person sitting in 
front of the counselor seeking help is vastly 
more than a machine or a simple animal; he is 
a human being with all of the wonder and 
mystery these words imply. How can a marriage 
counselor approach his work with anything less 
than reverence, openness, and humility as he 
works daily with living, plastic, sensitive human 
beings for whose destiny he is about to become 
partly responsible ? 


The Married College Student, 1959 


VICTOR A. CHRISTOPHERSON, The University of Arizona 
and 
JOSEPH S. VANDIVER, Oklahoma State University 
with 
MARIE N. KRUEGER, Torrey, Utah 


Prior to World War II, marriage among 
college students was not’ widespread. Indeed, 
on some campuses students who married were 
immediately dismissed.1 In the middle 1940's 
the veterans of the war began to return to col- 
lege, some to begin and others to continue their 
education. Veterans as a segment of the student 
body were unique in several respects, not the 
least of which was their 9 Ri to — 
families or to enlarge those already established. 

In light of the lack of precedent, the phe- 
nomenon of married students on campuses was 
not encompassed by the college norms of the 
time; however, it seems that these students were 
permitted to remain for a combination of rea- 
sons. Veterans were needed to swell student 
ranks as well as the school treasuries; moreover, 
it seemed a patriotic gesture to permit the vet- 
erans to attend college in spite of their marital 
propensities—particularly in view of the sup- 
posed temporary nature of their stay. They ac- 
quitted themselves enviably in their academic 
performance even while, or particularly while, 
making education a family project. 


1 ‘Fertile Valley,’’ Time, (April 14, 1947), p. 96. 
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With the academic and social beachhead es- 
tablished by the World War II veterans, the 
Korean War veterans duplicated the perform- 
ance. Interestingly, when the numbers of veter- 
ans of the two wars began to diminish, the new 
culture pattern they had established—college 
marriage-—remained.? A study by one of the 
writers conducted in the early spring of 1959 
indicated that the percentage of the total student 
enrollment made up of married students for 
the years 1946 to 1958 varied less than 4 per 
cent. The average per cent of married students 
for these years was 20. The percentages of mar- 
ried students for the years 1944 and 1945 were 
6 and 11, respectively. During these same years 
the percentage of veterans in terms of the en- 
tire student body varied to a considerably greater 
extent; i.e., as much as 44 per cent. The percent- 
ages of veterans during the years 1944 and 1945 
were 4 and 16, respectively.*: 

2 Current Population Report, Series P-20, No. 80, (Febru- 
ary, 1959), p. 1. “*. . . information on college students shows 
that 29 per cent of male students and 10 per cent of female 
students were married and living with their spouse... .’ 

3 Victor A. Christopherson, ‘College Marriage in Public 
and Private Institutions of Higher Education, 1943-58,"" 
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There seems little doubt that college marriage 
emerged as a result of, or was facilitated by, a 
number of special conditions. The high level of 
prosperity, for example, which has enabled fam- 
ilies to subsidize student marriages, also per- 
mitted marriage upon meager economic reserve 
but substantial future economic potential. The 
same condition facilitated the securing of part- 
time work by one or both members of the stu- 
dent marriage. 

Another condition of considerable significance 
was the introduction of the pattern by a special 
group for whom institutional expectations were 
still in abeyance, and this in a time character- 
ized by a kind of generalized “war psychology,” 
when certain traditional behavior patterns and 
values were in a relative state of flux. The diffu- 
sion of this pattern to and adoption of it by the 
nonveteran student, in retrospect, at least, seems 
to have proceeded in a “at and orderly man- 
ner. 

If the my that a new and enduring 
culture pattern has emerged is correct, it would 
follow that however much the pattern might 
retreat before economic distress, the goal would 
continue, later to be resurrected as a prevalent 
form of behavior with the first return of more 
prosperous economic conditions. Fortunately, 
neither college marriage nor marriage in gen- 
eral has had to cope with a severe or prolonged 
economic recession during the last two decades. 
It seemed appropriate, therefore, to focus at- 
tention on matters more at hand—that is, char- 
acteristics of today’s married student. 

With the intent of securing information to 
help keep our knowledge of patterns of family 
living contemporary, six topics within the frame- 
work of college marriage were studied. The 
topics were, first, the daily routine of student 
families; second, the level of living of student: 
families; third, the attitudes of married stu- 
dents toward children and family size; fourth, 
the child-care arrangements of student parents; 
fifth, parental subsidization and other financial 
arrangements of student couples; and sixth, the 
attitudes of married students toward college 
marriage. 

An elaborate review of the related literature 
is not included in the present paper; however, 
brief mention of the work done previously fol- 
lows. The area broadly conceived as “‘adjust- 
ment” has occupied the attention of more in- 





Family Life Coordinator, (March, 1960). Data were collected 
from college registrars on the following topics: total student 
enrollment, married student enrollment, veteran enrollment, 
college housing provisions, and administrative attitudes toward 
college marriage. 
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vestigators than any other.* Economic aspects 
of married students’ lives have also received 
considerable attention.’ A number of general 
discussions of college marriage, particularly 
those summarizing trends and elaborating im- 
plications are available. College housing has 
also been investigated.? A source generally held 
in slight repute among researchers but which 
might be mentioned nevertheless by virtue of 
the numbers and scope of the articles dealing 
with college marriage over the past several 
years is the popular periodical.® 

A questionnaire, designed to elicit informa- 
tion bearing upon the six research topics, was 


*Harold T. Christensen, and R. E. Philbrick, ‘Family 
Size As A Factor In the Marital Adjustment of College Stu- 
dents,’’ American Sociological Review, 17 (June, 1952), pp. 
306-312; Theodore’ B, Johannis, Jr., ‘‘The Marital Adjust- 
ment of a Sample of Married College Students,’’ The Co- 
ordinator, 4 (June, 1956), p. 29; Judson T. Landis, ‘‘On 
Campus,’’ Survey Midmonthly, 84 (January, 1948), pp. 17- 
19; Jean Marchand and Louise Langford, ‘‘Adjistment of 
Married Students,"’ Journal of Home Economics, 44 (Febru- 
ary, 1952), pp. 113-114; and Svend Riemer, ‘‘Marriage on 
the Campus of the University of Washington,’ American 
Sociological Review, 7 (December, 1942), pp. 802-815. (Two 
subsequent studies by Riemer dealing with other aspects of 
student marriage are ‘‘Married Students are Good Students,’” 
Marriage and Family Living, 9 (February, 1947), pp. 11-12, 
and ‘‘Youthful Marriages,"’ a paper cited in J. Landis and 
M. Landis, Building a Successful Marriage, New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1958, p. 184. 

5 Hazel M. Cushing, Velma Phillips, and A. Stephenson, 
“Economic Status of Married College Students,’ Journal of 
Home Economics, 40 (January, 1949), pp. 25-26; S. Riemer, 
“‘Marriage on the Campus of the University of Washingtcn,”’ 
op. cit.; Alice C. Thorpe, ‘““How Married College Students 
Manage,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 13 (Summer, 1951), 
p. 104; Clyde M. Foreman, “Levels of Aspiration and Marital 
Status on the College Campus,’’ Dissertation Abstracts, 
XVII:2082, University of Washington, 1957; and Marchand 
and Langford, op.cit. 

® Lester A. Kirkendall, ‘‘Married Undergraduates on the 
Campus: An Appraisal,’’ The Coordinator, 5 (December, 
1956), pp. 54-63; Paul C, Glick, and Hugh Carter, ‘‘Mar- 
riage Patterns and Educational Level,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 23 (June, 1958), pp. 294-300; J. Landis and M. 
Landis, of. cit., pp. 179-192; and Harold T. Christensen, 
Marriage Analysis (Second Edition), New York: Ronald 
Press, 1958, pp. 319-324. 

t Alice C, Thorpe, of. cit.; and Marchand and Langford, 
op. cit. R 

® Some of the articles published in the more popular peri- 
odicals during the past fifteen years are the following: Eliza- 
beth Pope, ““Why Do They Marry,’’ Good Housekeeping, 
(May, 1959); Cliff Umschied and Wife, ‘‘Busiest Couple Ia 
Florida,"’ McCalls, (February, 1955) ; J. T. Freeman, ‘‘Pink- 
House Bobos of Atlanta, Georgia,’ Ladies’ Home Journal, 
(November, 1954); “Subsidized Marriage,’’ Ladies’ Home 
Journal, (December, 1949) ; B. Gunn, ‘‘Graduation: Family 
Style at the University of Oregon,’’ Saturday Evenimg Post, 
(May 15, 1948); K. M. Gwinn, ‘Postwar Battle of the 
Campus,”’ Christian Science Monitor Magazine (July 26, 
1948); R. Wilcox, ‘Spartan Wives: On The Campus of 
Michigan State College,’’ Ladies’ Home Journal (October, 
1947); D. H. Beetle, “‘Go Carts on the Campus,” New 
York Times Magazine (September 22, 1946). 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD. TASKS* IN WHICH HUSBANDS PARTICIPATED 
RELATED TO WIVES’ EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS 








Students’ Wives (N= 203) 


Control Wives (N=51) 





Attends Employed, 
College 
Natta 


Not Attending Attends 


pr nt — Employed Housewife 
College y N=10 N=41 
N=71 


N=21 





Housecleaning 
Dishwashing 

Food —_— 
Laundry 

Ironing 

Bathing children 

Baby sitting 

Food buying 

Putting children to bed 
Feeding children 


SPOhPNHwWUhWN 





Total 


Number of tasks per family 3.41 4.01 


w 
mo - 





* Respondents were allowed to check more than one task. 


framed after a review of the related literature. 
After two revisions based upon pretests, the in- 
strument was administered to 203 married stu- 
dent couples, or approximately 10 per cent of 
the married students attending The University 
of Arizona, 1958-59. A complete list of the 
married students was furnished by the university 
registrar, and the subjects for the study were 
chosen by means of a route-sample procedure 
from a number of arbitrary points in the stu- 
dent housing area. 

A modified version of the instrument was ad- 
ministered to fifty-one control group couples. 
The selection of the contro] subjects posed a 
somewhat difficult problem. It seemed to the in- 
vestigators that the heterogeneity of a random 
sample of married couples in the Tucson area 
would not yield particularly useful data for 
— of comparison with the data from the 
student couples. Finally, a control group was 
located in which the subjects were matched as 
nearly as possible on the basis of age, educa- 
tion, and estimated socio-economic status of par- 
ents. None of the control subjects had been 
married while students in college. Income and 
occupation were used to estimate the socio- 
economic status of parents.® 


FINDING AND DISCUSSION 
Daily Routine of Student Families. Two hun- 
dred three student couples responded to the 
questionnaire. Of this number, forty-eight (24 
* Because of the low incomes usually associated with 


student status, the parental generations were matched rather 
than the student and control! subjects. 
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per cent) of the wives were attending college; 
sixty-three (31 per cent) were employed out- 
side the home; twenty-one (10 per cent) were 
attending college and were also employed out- 
side the home; and seventy-one wives (35 per 
cent) were full-time homemakers. The husbands 
of wives who were both employed and students 
Pee in the greatest number of household 
tasks. Table I indicates the number of tasks in 
which the husbands participated. 

That approximately 10 per cent of the hus- 
bands of both the student and control groups 
indicated they assumed some responsibility for 
the task of ironing, might be construed to indi- 
cate a general broadening of the male role in 
our society. The small numbers involved, of 
course cast some doubt on the reliability of this 
finding. 

Somewhat surprisingly, with regard to the 
matters of bathing children, baby sitting, put- 
ting children to bed, and feeding children—in 
general, the area of child care—the control 
group reflected slightly higher percentages of 
participation. Some of this may be due to the 
higher per cent of control group families with 
children. On the other hand, some of the stu- 
dent responses indicated that the school pres- 
sures were of such a nature as to encourage the 
couples to strive for a division of labor in the 
home which helped free the husband from the 
relatively time-consuming tasks involving child 
care. 

When both the husband and wife attended 
college, or when the husband attended and the 
wife worked, it was anticipated that a modifi- 
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TABLE II. FREQUENCY OF HUSBANDS’ PARTICIPATION IN HOUSEHOLD TASKS 
RELATED TO WIVES’ EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS 








Students’ Wives Control Wives 





Frequency 
College 


Employed, 
Not At- 
tending 
College 


Housewife 


Only Employed Housewife 





Per cent 
18 
33 
49 


1. More than 4 days a week 
2. Three to 4 days a week 
3. Some but less than 3 days a week 


Per cent 


44 


Per cent 
32 


37 
30 


Per cent 
13 


Per cent 
47 


16 
36 


Per cent 
16 


30 
54 


30 
56 


23 





cation of the traditional sexual division of labor 
would occur in the direction of pronounced par- 
ticipation in household tasks by the husbands. 
Such a modification, however, was found to 
have occurred in both the student and control 
groups to approximately the same extent as in- 
dicated by Table II. It would appear that the 
special circumstances of student couples is not 
particularly significant as a causal factor. Rather, 
it seems that the traditional division of labor 
has given way to a more equalitarian arrange- 
ment whereby young couples in general feel 
free to interchange domestic work roles as a 
function of necessity and/or interests. 

Levels of Living of Student Families. It was 
found that more student families own auto- 
mobiles than any other item listed.1° Student 
families were doing very little purchasing on 
time payment plans. A greater percentage of 
the control group owned or were buying the 
items indicated below with the exception of tele- 
vision and high fidelity radio sets. It seems pos- 
sible that television, particularly, might serve a 
special purpose in student families. Some of the 
responses indicated that television saves money 
which otherwise would be used for more expen- 
sive recreation; television is “‘company’’ for the 
wife and/or children during the hours when 
the husband is occupied with his studies. Tele- 
vision was also mentioned in terms that indi- 
cated its use as a mechanical baby sitter. 

The current income for the control group, as 
expected, was higher than for the student group. 
Contrary to expectation, however, was the find- 
ing that the anticipated income reflected by the 
control group responses was slightly higher than 


© The subjects were asked to indicate whether or not they 
owned or were buying the following items: automobile, re- 
frigerator, stove, freezer, automatic washer, automatic dryer, 
bedroom furniture, living room furniture, television, hi-fi, and 
house. (Interpretation of student ownership should take into 
account institutional policies with regard to what is fur- 
nished in the way of appliances and furniture in student 
housing. ) 
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that of the student group.%! Anticipated in- 
creased earning power may not be so universal 
a motivational factor for obtaining an education 
as many believe; see Table III.1? 

The level of living of married students likely 
bears little predictable relationship to what 
might later become their characteristic economic- 
social way of life.1* In short, the married stu- 
dents’ standard of living might best be de- 


TABLE III. PER CENT OF STUDENT AND 
CONTROL GROUPS REPRESENTATIVE 
OF VARIOUS CURRENT AND AN- 
TICIPATED INCOME LEVELS 








Control 
Group 
N=51 


Student 
Group 
N=203 


Income 





Current* 
$1,500 to $2,400 
$2,500 to $3,400 


— me RO RD 
moO 00 WO 
oe 00 


$5,500 and above 
Total 


| 


$ 


Anticipated t 
Nonresponse 
Under $5,000 
$5,000 to $ 7,500 
$7 ,500 to $10,000 
Over $10,000 


Total 


Nn 
| Snes © 
mu Oo 


$ 
.—) 





* Family income. 
¢ Husband’s income only. 


11 The students’ general conservatism in this regard may 
be, in part, a function of their relatively humble circumstances 
in their present situation. 

13 It seems likely that the anticipated income level desis- 
nated most frequently, $5,000-$7,500, was a function of the 
relatively large number of married students who indicated 
school teaching as their future occupation. 

13 Level of living is used here to indicate apparent eco- 
nomic-social patterns of living at any given time in contrast 
with standard living, which is used to indicate the more 
permanent future economic-social patterns based upon antici- 
pated income and the way it will be utilized. 
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sctibed as deferred. The housing and income 
conditions of many student families appear to 
be a form of “camping’’ until their economic 
life really begins. 

Number of Children Desired. The number of 
children per family in the families of orienta- 
tion of the student group was slightly less than 
that for the control group. However, the num- 
ber of children desired by the student couples 
was appreciably higher than for the control 
group; 1c., the ratio of the average number of 
children desired by the two groups was 4:3. 
This finding oud seem to support recent ob- 
servations by demographers to the effect that 
the a relative gain in fertility (potential 
fertility in this instance) in the last two decades 
has been made by the college-educated segment 
of the population." 

With regard to the matter of beginning or 
adding to the family while in college, 69 per 
cent of the responses were positive ; however, of 
the positive responses 40 per cent were qualified 
in some manner."® 

Approximately 12 per cent indicated they felt 
that adding to their families would be undesir- 
able, and 16 per cent gave economic reasons 
and/or social reasons for not wishing to add to 
their families at the time. There were fewer 
qualifications by those who viewed any in- 
crease in family size as undesirable. 

Child Care Arrangements Among Student 
Couples. Reciprocal baby sitting arrangements 
by student families was not the usual pattern. 
This finding was contrary to expectations. It 
had been anticipated that reciprocal baby sitting 
would be reflected as an inexpensive and con- 
venient way to facilitate the rather complicated 
home and work schedules of the student par- 
ents. 

Among the families with children in the stu- 
dent housing, only one family had regular re- 
ciprocal arrangements for child care, and only 
slightly more than half of the families with 
children ever participated in any type of recip- 
rocal arrangements. 

Fifty-six per cent of the student families and 
86 per cent of the control group families had 
children. Among the student families with chil- 
dren, 8 per cent of the mothers attended col- 
lege; 15 per cent of the mothers worked; 4 per 
cent both attended and worked; and 28 per 
cent of the mothers were full-time homemakers. 


%4 Population Reference Bureau, ‘‘College Study Report— 
1956,"’ Population Bulletin, 12 (October, 1956) p. 89. 

148 The majority of the qualifications were of an economic 
nature. The second most frequent kind of qualifications was 
based upon religious concepts, particularly Mormon and 
Catholic. 
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The husbands were most frequently the baby 
sitters in the student families when the mothers 
were out of the home; however, grandmothers, 
private sitters, and nursery schools were also 
utilized. Ten per cent of the mothers with chil- 
dren in the control group worked for wages. 
Grandmothers most frequently were the baby 
sitters in these families, followed in order by 
mai sitters, neighbors, nursery schools, and 

usbands. 

Parental Subsidization and Other Financial 
Resources of Student Families. The student 
families received their monthly incomes from a 
variety of sources. The source of the total 
monthly money income by per cent is given in 
Table IV. The majority of student families re- 
ceived their incomes from two or more sources. 
Nineteen per cent of the husbands did not con- 
tribute directly to the income of their families. 
The government me part of the income to 
52 per cent of the families through che provi- 
sions of the World War II or the Kcrean War 
veterans bills. Although the amounts bag 
by the government were rather standard, the 
per cent represented by this source of the total 
income for the individual families varied con- 
siderably. For example, the Korean War veter- 
ans bill supplied 100 per cent of the income 
for three of the families, while in three other 
families the amounts provided by the bill con- 
stituted only 5 per cent of the total family in- 
come. 

There was a surprisingly large income range 
among the families.1* A rather interesting find- 
ing was that the number of parents, including 
those of both husbands and wives, who con- 
tributed to the families’ income was approxi- 
mately the same as the number of wives who 
contributed. The amounts contributed by the 
wives, however, were appreciably greater in per 
cent of total income. 

There appears not to have developed as yet a 
pattern defining which expenses the parents of 
married students are to assume and which ones 
are to be assumed by the student couples. No 
instance of full financial support by the parents 
was found. Some financial subsidy was received 
by 38 per cent of the student families. The sub- 
sidies ranged from 5 per cent of the total money 
income of the family to 80 per cent. 

Four families received all. of their income 
from sources indicated in Table III as “others.” 
One family had an income from a trust fund; 
one did not identify the source;:one was from 


16 The smallest family income was the amount received 


from the G.I. bill, $135 a month, while the largest family 
income indicated was $10,000. 
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TABLE IV. SOURCE OF TOTAL MONTHLY MONEY INCOME BY PER CENT 
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* N-S—number of student group in each category. 
ft N-C—number of control group in each category. 


savings; and one was from savings and sabbati- 
cal leave pay. 

It was anticipated that students would re- 
ceive hidden subsidization in the form of goods 
furnished or loaned to them by their parents. 
The practice was found not to be widespread, 
however, and a greater per cent of this subsidi- 
zation was in the form of items furnished rather 
than loaned. 


' . 
The continued reliance by married student 


couples upon their parents for economic peg | 
might well be considered another form of hid- 
den subsidization! Only 14 per cent of the 
group indicated they would turn to a source 
other than their parents in the event of an 
emergency. Even though the control group 
showed greater independence than the student 
group with regard to the probable source of aid 
in time of an emergency, 68 Fis cent of the 
control group, nevertheless, indicated that they 
would turn to the parents at such a time. 

Attitudes of Married Students Toward Col- 
lege Marriage. The college students judged 
their marriages in a positive way to a greater 
extent than a negative way. Twenty-four per 
cent indicated that their attitudes concerning col- 
lege marriage were very positive, and 42 per 
cent checked the generally positive category. Of 
the 14 per cent who indicated negative attitudes, 
4 per cent checked the category “very negative” 
and 10 per cent checked “generally negative.” 
The remaining 20 per cent indicated a neutral 
position. 

The subjects were asked to list the specific 
advantages and disadvantages of college matr- 
riage as they saw them. A greater variety of 
disadvantages were listed than advantages; how- 
ever, the total number of responses reflecting 
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advantages was greater; i.¢., 416 to 367. 

The advantage mentioned most often by stu- 
dent couples was that marriage acts as a stabiliz- 
ing factor. This reason was listed by 111 of the 
couples. The advantages listed in order of the 
number of couples mentioning them were: com- 
mon goals, 75 couples; companionship, 69 
couples; encourages cooperative adjustment to 
marriage, 59 couples ; the improved management 
of time and income, 28 couples; sex,!? 23 
couples; pooled resources, 21 couples; and love 
and maturing together, 15 couples.78 

The most often mentioned disadvantage was 
financjal hardship. One hundred twelve couples 
mentioned this disadvantage. While this item 
was frequently acknowledged, there was little 
indication that financial strain was unanticipated 
or unacceptable to the couples in terms of their 
long-range goals, Others, in order of their fre- 
quency, were as follows: time shortage, and 
responsibilities beginning too early, 34; the 
limiting of social life, 33; possibility of children 
coming before desired, 30; the longer time it 
takes to complete the education, 24; exclusion 
from usual aspects of college life, 23; emotional 
tension, 18; the possibility of termination of 
education resulting in an uncertain future, 17; 
the lack of good study conditions, 15; the social 
isolation caused by low income, 10; and the 
interruption of long-range plans, 7. 

7 It may be that this item is ranked unrealistically low 
because of the reluctance on the part of the respondents to 
ackowledge its importance. Also, the item ranked first, ‘‘sta- 
bilizing factor,’"’ might well have included in its meaning, 
sex. Unfortunately, this answer was not clarified at the time 
the questionnaire was completed. 

%8 The categories were paraphrased to facilitate tabulation. 
Whenever possible, the | of actual responses was pre- 





“served, possibly at the hazard of possible duplication, par- 


ticularly in the categories reflecting disadvantage. 
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SUMMARY 


From this study have emerged glimpses of 
the married college student which indicate an 
apparent similarity in some respects to young 
married people in other walks of life. In other 
respects, there seem to be interesting differences. 

In the present study a greater percentage of 
wives of the college group worked outside the 
home than did the wives of the control group. 
In terms of the temporary financial resources of 
student couples, we might suspect that this find- 
ing would ce — among other compara- 
ble populations. The participation in household 
tasks by the husbands of the two groups, how- 
ever, was approximately the same. 

In light of the deferred standard of living 
among student couples, we might suspect that 
their social status is reckoned along lines not 
particularly amenable to measurement by the 
more standard level of living scales (Sewell, 
Guttman, Belcher-Sharp, Chapin, and others). 
Indeed, the responses of married students to a 
question concerning determination of social 
status (not reported in this paper) indicated that 
among student couples, particularly those living 
in college housing, status was based upon such 
unorthodox items as graduate or undergraduate 
level, husbands’ academic achievement as meas- 
ured by grades, occupational plans and degree 
of proximity thereto, and general sociability 
during “at home” hours. Material things are 
readily shared by the “haves’’ with the “as-yet- 
have-nots.” The orientation process in this re- 
spect is not unlike that described by Whyte 
when he indicated the nature of court M-12 in 
his The Organization Man. New couples to 
the student housing find that silverware, dishes, 
ironing boards, and other household necessities 
are passed around as they are needed; moreover, 
the newcomers, as a matter of course, are ex- 
pected to fit into the pattern. The major excep- 
tion in this analogy would seem to be the re- 
ciprocal child-care arrangements—or, in the 


19 William F, Whyte, The Organization Man, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1956, p. 316. 


married student group, their lack. The local con- 
ditions might have had a more pronounced effect 
upon child-care arrangements than is at present 
apparent. 

o the extent the married student couples at 
the University of Arizona are typical, it would 
seem that the several years of material depriva- 
tion are unlikely to be compensated for in the 
form of exceptionally good positions upon 
graduation. The anticipated incomes of the stu- 
dent group were lower at the higher levels than 
those indicated by the control group. It might be 
mentioned in this connection that Foreman re- 
ported that single men and women were found 
to possess higher aspirations with regard to ma- 
terial assets than married students.?° It might be 
hypothesized that married students, many of 
whom already have children, frequently are will- 
ing to settle for positions upon graduation 
which emphasize security perhaps at the expense 
of greater financial reward. 

The responses of the student couples to the 
questions concerning their perception of college 
marriage reflected considerable ambivalence. 
Even though the positive responses were more 
pronounced than the negative ones, it may be 
that if the matter of academic mortality among 
married students were investigated, one would 
find that a considerable number of married stu- 
dents do not graduate. This — does not 
seem to negate in any way the numerous asser- 
tions to the effect that married students tend to 
do well in their studies. If, in fact, a substantial 
number do drop out in any given year, the pre- 
ponderance of positive responses would reflect 
more clearly the possible circumstantial bias of 
the student sample. 

The apparent permanence of college mar- 
riage indicates, in spite of circumstances student 
couples might find trying, that there are rewards 
and incentives sufficient to entice many young 
college people into the pattern. It would be in- 
teresting to know how frequently the epilogue 
seems as rosy as the prologue. 


% op, cit. 





Committee on Family Law 


The Committee on Family Law of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations is seeking to 
collect reprints and reports of research in the 
field of marriage and divorce which could be 
useful to members of the legal profession who 
handle domestic relations problems. Articles 
which delineate the nature of family problems, 
procedural measures to prevent or ameliorate 
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family difficulties, and especially the contribu- 
tions that the behavioral sciences can make to- 
ward the development of a realistic appraisal of 
the family as a socio-legal unit of society are re- 
quested. Please send such reprints and the like 
to Mrs. Marie Kargman, Barristers Hall, Boston 
8, Massachusetts. 
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Sharing the Home with Relatives 


JOHN KOSA, Cornell University 
LEO D. RACHIELE AND CYRIL O. SCHOMMER, S.J. 
Le Moyne College 


THE American family, as Margaret Mead put 
it, “is expected to consist exclusively of husband, 
wife, and minor children, with the presence of 
in-laws to be prevented if possible and almost 
universally deplored.” Undoubtedly, the norms 
that prevail in our society promote the formation 
of nuclear families, At the same time, however, 
other generally accepted norms strongly empha- 
size obligations toward relatives from a wider 
circle—parents, siblings, and in-laws. The extent 
and stringency of the obligations depend on the 
general value orientation of the individual fam- 
ily, but the essence of the kinship duties is sel- 
dom denied.? Families, related by kinship, tend 
to form a closely integrated network of mutual 
assistance giving to and receiving from one an- 
other help in finances, in caring for children and 
the sick, in giving advice re counsel.’ A fre- 
— and conspicuous form of assistance is the 
sharing of the home with relatives, a practice 
that implies material help to the needy and 
emotional support to the lonely or incapacitated 
person. It establishes a living arrangement that 
extends the household beyond the nuclear family 
and shows a strong kinship solidarity. 


THE PROBLEM 


Census data indicate that the practice of shar- 
ing the home generally increased between 1910 
and 1947. At the later date, one-tenth of the 
census families were sharing households with 
other families. As the postwar housing shortage 
was relieved, the practice decreased rapidly; in 
1955 only one in every twenty census families 
did not have a household of its own.* The fac- 
tors that seem to be associated with this fluctua- 
tion were investigated in several studies. It was 
noted repeatedly that ethnic neighborhoods 
showed more solid kinship ties. In certain ethnic 
groups, such as Italian, the families were more 


1 Margaret Mead, ‘‘The Contemporary American Family as 
an Anthropologist Sees It."’ American Journal of Sociology, 
53 (May, 1948), p. 454. 

2 For a penetrating analysis of the norms see Gordon F. 
Streib and Wayne E. Thompson, ‘‘The Older Person in a 
Family Context,’’ Aging and Society, ed, Clark Tibbits, Vol. 
II. (To be published soon.) 

® Marvin B, Sussman, ‘‘The Isolated Nuclear Family: Fact 
or Fiction,’’ Social Problems, 6 (Spring, 1956), pp. 333-340. 

4Thomas P. Monahan, ‘“‘The Number of Children in 
American Families and the Sharing of Households,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 18 (August, 1956), pp. 201-203. 
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likely to include an elderly father or mother. In 
the Hungarian group, families frequently 
doubled up during the great depression, but 
separated during the subsequent economic pros- 
perity. By 1950, the Hungarians relinquished 
the practice except for one form—the parents 
shared their home with a daughter and her fam- 
ily for some years after her marriage.® 

The practice was observed in both urban and 
rural areas, only some of which were settled by 
recent immigrants. In a survey of 424 farm 
households in Upstate New York, one out of 
every nine families included persons other than 
husband, wife, and children.’ In two Pennsyl- 
vania cities, three-fourths of 490 couples inter- 
viewed either had lived with their parents after 
marriage or had lived in the same house with 
married children.® 

The shared home assumes a particular im- 
portance for the aged. A sample chisiaed by the 
U.S. Census Bureau in 1952 revealed that among 
old people (65 years and over), one-fourth of 
the married couples, almost one-third of the 
widowed, single, divorced and separated males, 
and almost half of the widowed, single, di- 
vorced, and separated females lived with their 
children.? A nation-wide survey of 2300 aged 
persons showed that 13 per cent lived with their 
grown-up children.’° In six rural counties of 
New York State 26 per cent of the aged male 
heads lived in households which included their 
children, 4 per cent in households which in- 
cluded their children and grandchildren, and 
an additional 9 per cent lived with their rela- 
tives.14 

5 Bernard Kutner et al., Five Hundred Over Sixty, New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, pp. 112-114, 

® John Kosa, Land of Choice: The Hungarians in Canada, 
Toronto: University of Toronto ‘Press, 1957, pp. 33, 59-60. 

™W. A. Anderson, Rural Social Participation and the 
Family Life Cycle, Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Memoir 314, January, 1953. 

® William M. Smith, Jr., ‘‘Family Plans for Later Years,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 16 (February, 1954), pp. 36-40. 

® Ernest W. Burgess, ““The Older Generation and the 
Family,’’ The New Frontiers of Aging, eds. Wilma Donahue 
and Clark Tibbits, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1957, pp. 161-162. See further Ruth Shonle Cavan, ‘Family 
Life and Family Substitutes in Old Age,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 14 (February, 1949), pp. 71-83. 

%G,. F. Streib and W. E. Thompson, of. cit. 

11 Philip Taietz, Gordon F. Streib and Milton L. Barron, 
Adjustment to Retirement in Rural New York State, Ithaca: 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
919, February, 1956, p. 10. 
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TABLE I. FACTORS RELATED TO SHARING THE HOME WITH RELATIVES 








Cutting Point 


+ 


Families Sharing More Often _ Significance 





Size of community 


Population over 300,000—under 300,000 





Age of father 50 years and under—S1 and over 





Education of father 


High school and less—college and more 





Occupation of father Lower—upper half, North-Hatt scale 





Birthplace of father Foreign born—native born 


Native born 





Old stock—new stock 


Old stock 





Ethnic origin Irish—non-Irish ~ 


Irish 





Italian—non-Italian 





Number of children 3 and less—4 and more 


With 4 and more children 





Religious attitude 


+ Lower—upper half, Le Moyne Religion Test 


With children scoring upper half 





College expenses 


Paid by parents—paid from other sources 


Paid from other sources 





Subjects’ Levels of as- High—low, based on the difference be- 


pirationf L 
father’s occupation 


tween subject’s intended occupation and 


With low aspiration 





* Only differences near to, or beyond, the 10 per cent level of significance are jeported. 


t Male subjects only. 


PROCEDURE AND FINDINGS 

The present study is concerned primarily with 
some factors that may affect a family’s willing- 
ness to share its home with relatives. The data 
on family relationships were collected from stu- 
dents in two classes of a Catholic undergradu- 
ate college. The sample, 507 in number, con- 
sisted of native-born white students under 
twenty-six years of age. All came from unbroken 
homes and lived with their parents. Eighty-two 
families in the sample (one in every six) in- 
cluded one or more relatives in the household. 
Those cases in which relatives maintained sep- 
arate households in the same or in adjacent 
buildings were regarded as not sharing the 
home. 

Selected characteristics of the families that 
shared the home and the families that did not 
share were compared. The results are summar- 
ized in Table I. 

As the table indicates, such socio-economic 
factors as size of the community, age, education, 
and occupation of the father do not influence 
the practice of sharing the home. It should be 
noted that although our sampling procedure put 
certain limitations upon the socio-economic 
status, the families varied greatly in their back- 

rounds; some fathers were laborers with little 
ormal education, and others were professionals 
with much academic training. 

The factors of birthplace and ethnic origin 
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are evidently more important. As a significant 
difference, the families of native-born fathers 
share the home more frequently. One may as- 
sume that the foreign born have fewer relatives 
in this country, especially fewer aged relatives 
who need support most. In the further interpre- 
tation of this point an analysis of the ethnic 
origin may be helpful. Families of the old im- 
migrant stock. (English, Irish, German, and 
Dutch) engage in the practice somewhat more 
often than those of the new stock (Italian, 
Polish, and other South and East European). 
Among the later groups, the Italians are less 
likely than other ethnic stocks to incorporate 
relatives in the family household. This finding 
is contrary to the conclusion of some earlier 
studies and might be attributed to two citcum- 
stances. Our sample tapped the more prosperous 
and more assimilated a of the Italian group; 
whereas many previous studies carried out in 
low-income, ethnic neighborhoods approached 
the less successful stratum.?2 Furthermore, the 
Italians, as it has been repeatedly observed, tend 
to have relatives living close-by but in separate 
households, and such cases, although indicating 
close kinship ties, were classified in our study 


2 John Kosa, Leo D. Rachiele and Cyril F. Schommer, 
“Psychological Characteristics of Ethnic Groups in a College 
Population,’’ Journal of Psychology, 46 (September, 1958), 
Pp. 265-275; John Kosa and John Nash, ‘‘Social Ascent of 
Catholics,’’ Social Order, 8 (March, 1958), pp. 98-103, 
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as “not sharing the home.” Altogether it seems 
that the practice of sharing the home is not 
restricted to new immigrant groups but is equally 
common among groups with a long residence in 
this country. 

The last four factors of our table (number 
of children, religious attitude, college expenses, 
and levels of aspiration) refer to various aspects 
of family life, yet they are logically interrelated 
by being indicative of the value orientation of 
the family unit. With their aid it is possible to 
distinguish two family types—one oriented 
toward traditional-religious values, and another 
oriented toward success. The former is charac- 
terized by many children, positive religious atti- 
tude, low levels of aspiration, and little desire 
for higher education; the latter by the opposite 
traits. In the present sample, three of the four 
factors (number of children, religious attitude, 
and college expenses) appear to be significantly 
related to the practice. Families having many 
children, or having a child with high scores on a 
religion test are more willing to share their 
homes; families paying college expenses are less 
willing to do so.'* It is concluded that the tra- 
ditionally-oriented family is more likely than the 
success-oriented family to give a home to rela- 
tives, 

CONCLUSIONS 

The practice of providing a home for relatives 
is a conspicuous feature of family solidarity. In 
our sample with its specific social composition 
and religious affiliation, the frequency of this 

18 James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker Boll (The 
Large Family System, Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1956, pp, 133-134) found that 24 out of 100 
large families in their sample had had relatives living with 
them. 


practice is not associated with socio-economic or 
ethnic status but is significantly correlated with 
the value orientation of the family. This situa- 
tion is probably related to certain social changes 
in contemporary America—the increase in the 
number o a people, the growing burden of 
caring for them, and, on the other hand, the 
present economic prosperity, rising income, and 
suburban living. Under such conditions the eco- 
nomic considerations that favor the nuclear 
family may lose their importance, and the norms 
prescribing obligation and assistance to the kin 
may gain in strength. Hence, the family with 
traditional values is more receptive to the norms 
of kinship solidarity and is more likely to accept 
an aged relative in the home than #5 the --7ess- 
oriented family. 

Our analysis was concluded by 
two family types. Such a distinct t bea 
useful conceptual tool of research rvesti- 
gates the behavior of the family as une unit, a 
common body. For example, a study of child 
training practices arrived at a somewhat similar 
typology, differentiating between entrepreneurial 
and bureaucratic families.1* The same typology 
promises to be particularly useful in studying 
those aspects of social mobility where the family 
acts as an economic unit, working together 
toward common goals in saving, investing, and 
furthering the success of children and other 
members. In spite of frequent complaints about 
the atomization of our society, families still show 
a great unity in values and common actions— 
and this subject matter would deserve further 
investigation. 


hing 


14 Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, The Changing 
American Parent, New York: Wiley, 1958. 





Summer Workshops and Conferences 
(Continued from Page 118) 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORSIA—Between June 13 and August 18: Development of the Young Child; The Family 
in the Community; Contemporary Family Life; Internship in Nursery School Administration; Research in 
Family or Child Development; Behavior Problems in Children; Adjustment in Home and Family Relationships; 
and Seminar in Child and Family Development. For information and specific dates offered write Elizabeth T. 


Sheerer, School of Home Economics. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—July 5-15, Institute for Child and 
Family Development: Regional Leadership Training Course for Parent Educators, Dr. I. V. Sperry, Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY—June 13-24, Experimental Workshop in Family Life Education, sponsored by 


the School of Education. 


THE MERRILL PALMER SCHOOL—June 27-July 8, Summer Workshop for teachers of Family Life Educa- 


tion. For information write John Hudson. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE—June 20-July 1, Workshop on ‘‘Teen-Age Dating Problems and Early Marriage,” 
for professional persons dealing with adolescents. Workshop director, Lester A. Kirkendall. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY—July 11-22, Workshop with the theme “Family Life Education for Youth Leaders.” 
For further information write E. Z. Dager, Department of Sociology. 

SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK—July 18-28, Graduate Seminars for experienced social workers, 
and Public Welfare Seminar Program; July 27, 1960 to July 27, 1961, Program of Advanced Study for Gradu- 


ate Caseworkers. 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY—Between June 7 and August 5: Homemaking Teachers Conference; Management 
and Equipment; New Trends in Meal’ Management; Family Life Education; Family Living Workshop for 
Leaders and Youth; and Marriage Counseling. For information and specific dates write Dorothy Dyer, College 


of Family Life. 
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Emotional and Social Values Attached to Money* 


EDITH G. NEISSER 
Highland Park, Illinois 


WHEN economists and sociologists discuss 
money, they view it a8 a serviceable tool used 
by sensible men. As Freud and his circle first 
pointed out, money has in addition to its objec- 
tive significance a variety of subjective aspects, 
both individually and culturally, which have a 
forceful impact on personality. 

“To date there has been no adequate research 
on the complicated relationship between the 
psychological and economic factors in living in 
a money world,’”’ Feldman asserts.? Advancing 
knowledge of the dynamics of behavior has 
made it clear that money plays an important role 
in the emotional and social adjustment and, 
therefore, in the development of values of in- 
dividuals and families no matter where they 
stand financially. 

In different phases of his development and 
at different levels of his experience the young 
adult has been coping with various meanings of 
money since his earliest childhood, as Ferenczi 
and Taeuber set forth.* 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MONEY 


In prehistoric times all social relations, includ- 
ing economic activities, were regarded as 
religious acts. The origin of money in Western 
culture, Desmonde suggests, may be traced to 
the animal sacrifices in Greece and Crete, The 
ritual of the common meal on the sacred sacri- 
ficial bull or cow was an early form of obtaining 
and distributing food. The communal feast also 
represented mother’s milk. The wish to incor- 
porate oneself within the bull goddess who 
symbolized the mother was another element in 
these ceremonies. 

In addition, or perhaps because of its religious 
importance, the bull became, further along in 


* Adapted from a paper ‘‘The Many Faces of Money’’ 
presented at the conference of the National Council on Family 
Relations, Ames, lowa, August 20, 1959. 

1 Otto Fenichel, ‘‘The Desire to Amass Wealth,’’ Col- 
lected Papers of Otto Fenichel, New York: Norton, 1954; 
Sandor Ferenczi, ‘‘Ontogenesis of the Interest in Money,”’ Sex 
in Psychoanalysis, Boston: Badger, 1922; Sigmund Freud, 
“Character and Anal Eroticism,’’ Collected Papers, Vol. il., 
London: Hogarth Press, 1949. 

2 Frances Lomas Feldman, The Family in A Money World, 
New York: Family Service Association, 1957, p. 160. 

8 Ferenczi, of. cit.; Walter Taeuber, ‘Psychologie des 
Geldes,’’ Journal Psychologie und Psychotherapie, No. 1, 
(1953), pp. 14-36. 

4 William H. Desmonde, ‘‘Origin of Money in the Ani- 
mal Sacrifice,’’ Journal of Hillside Hospital, Vol. 6, No. 1 
(1957), Pp. 7-23. 
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the development of Greek society, the unit of 
value. Still later, when gold came into circula- 
tion, its value was based upon the value of the 
cow.5 

The psychoanalysts make a connection be- 
tween the acquisition of money and finding the 
security of a mother substitute. The sacred bulls 
and cows were related to the mother goddess. 
These animals were then converted into mone 
tary units. In acquiring money, therefore, one 
unconsciously gained the protection of the 
mother.® 

Medals, which gradually came to be used as 
coins, began as amulets having magic powers, 
Desmonde and Garnet maintain.’ In the sacri- 
ficial system of antiquity an offering was fre- 
p wenp d made for the oe ae of propitiating 

ead parents. He who offered up the animal 
was customarily rewarded by the chief with an 
amulet. This honor signified, among other 
things, the good opinion of the ruler. 

Indirectly it was the equivalent of the ap- 
proval of parents; so we may infer that in the 
earliest social groups the desire to acquire 
money was motivated by the wish for paternal 
love. 

A different theme also runs through primi- 
tive myths, to which Freud calls attention.* Fre- 
quently in the fairy tales the devil presents his 
admirers with gold. Then he disappears and the 
gold turns to filth. The devil in these tales may 
be equated with the unconscious. We speak of 
someone being “‘filthy rich,” as Jones reminds 
us,® nor have we entirely discarded the Roman 
proverb pecunia olet.° 

The formulators of psychoanalytic theory tell 
us that the beliefs ad practices of prehistoric 
cultures have a parallel in the symbols which 
occur in the mental life of the individual. ‘The 
renunciation of the instinctual gratifications 
which took place as man became civilized are 

5 Ibid. 

¢ Ibid. 

™ William H. Desmonde, “‘Anal! Origin of Money,’ Ameri- 
can Imago, 10 (1953), pp. 375-378; Louis Garnet, ‘‘La Notion 
Mythique de la Valeur en Grece,’’ Journale Normal et Patho- 
logique, 41 (1948), pp. 415-462. 

8 OD. cit. 

* Ernest Jones, ‘‘Anal Erotic Character Traits,’’ Papers 
on Psychoanalysis, Sth ed., Baltimore: William and Wilkins, 
1948, 

“ Sandor Ferenczi, ‘‘Pecunia Olet,’’ Further Contributions 
to Theory and Technique of Psychoanalysis, London: Ho- 
grath Press, 1926. 
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approximated as the young child becomes 
omesticated,” was Freud's statement quoted by 
Desmonde.** 

The Freudian principle that during the sec- 
ond year of life an infant goes through the anal- 
erotic phase of his psycho-sexual development is 
sufficiently familiar to need no elaboration. 
Freud states that’ the value attaching to money 
is a ‘direct continuation of the value the infant 
attaches to his own excrement. . . . Between the 
most valuable substance a man possesses and the 
least valuable, there is a strong association.”’2# 
In the consciousness of the adult, this value is 
replaced by opposite feelings, but in the uncon- 
scious, the equation of money with feces con- 
tinues. 

The individual who in infancy becomes un- 
duly concerned with withholding feces, may 
become the parsimonious, indeed, the miserly 
person in adulthood.!* Extreme saving, collect- 
ing, and hoarding are associated with gratifica- 
tion in holding back excrement. 

Ferenczi traced the sequence from infantile 
pleasure in fecal matter to an interest in mud, 
as the infant learns that certain odors are unac- 
ceptable."* Then delight in sand replaces absorp- 
tion in mud. This, in turn, is replaced by a 
fascination with pebbles, marbles, buttons, and 
(if we may bring Ferenczi up-to-date) bottle 
tops. Finally, coins themselves become objects to 
be acquired as the child sees that adults consider 
these superior to his treasureg. 

Fenichel explains that the function money 
usually performs in the realm of reality rein- 
forces the anal-erotically conditioned instinct of 
accumulation for “there is a reciprocal interac- 
tion between the basic instincts and the social 
system.”"15 

Feelings about money, then, go deep, both 
in the history of the race and in the unfolding 
of personality. 


CHILDREN AND MONEY 


Young people come to college with attitudes 
toward money derived from direct experiences 
with it, from explicit teachings in their homes 
and the implicit teachings of the culture. The 
total emotional tone of the family plays a part in 
the values its members develop about money. In 
Prevey's study of middle class high school stu- 
dents,!® she found that satisfactory emotional re- 


1 Desmonde (note 7), p. 376. 

14 ‘Character and Anal Eroticism’’ (note 1), p. 50. 

18 Jones, op. cit. 

44 “‘Ontogenesis of the Interest in Money.’’ (note 1). 

3 Op. cit., p. 90. 

16 Esther E. Prevey, ‘‘A Quantitative Study of Family Prac- 
tices in Training Children in the Use of Money,’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 36 (1945), pp. 411-428. 
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lationships in childhood tended to be of some 
significance in the ability to manage money in 
early adulthood. 

Children who grow up in homes where par- 
ents have been unable to meet their need for 
love may use money as a substitute for affec- 
tion. Inner anxiety may drive them to overvalue 
possessions, especially dollars and cents. Emo- 
tional deprivation has long been familiar to the 
personnel of child guidance clinics as a prime 
cause of stealing. The overvaluing of money may 
show up either in hanging on tightly to every- 
thing or quite the other way: these lonely chil- 
dren may lavish inappropriate gifts on everyone 
and give away anything they have in an effort 
to purchase the ollattion they sorely miss. 

Actual poverty, parental unemployment, and 
acute economic insecurity usually heighten the 
worries and bafflements of childhood." 

As Lauterbach affirms, “The economic failure 
of parents, siblings or other prominent child- 
hood figures has an important emotional effect 
on the child. It either leads to hostility or rejec- 
tion toward the parents, which may not come 
out in the open until later in life, or to hidden 
guilt feelings, which likewise may warp emo- 
tional development.”** The guilt feelings stem 
from childish fantasies of omnipotence which 
result in a child’s convincing himself that his 
own conduct or spoken or unspoken wishes 
brought misfortune on the household. 

That acute poverty may engender either vault- 
ing ambition or apathy is a familiar concept, but 
the effects of an economy of abundance on per- 
sonality, as set forth by Potter have fresh and 
provocative implications. The thesis of People 
of Plenty is that for the first time in the history 
of mankind, we in the United States have had a 
sufficiency—in land, in natural resources, in 
opportunities for work and, it also follows, in 
money. To a greater degree than in other cul- 
tures and other eras “work calling urgently for 
workmen,” rather than “the worker seeking 
humbly any kind of toil,” has been the prevail- 
ing pattern. “As a suppliant to his superiors, the 
worker under scarcity accepted the principle of 
authority. . . . Such a man naturally transferred 
the principle of authority to his own family.” 

Authoritarianism’s wane in the family, then, 
is to be attributed not only to the findings of 
clinics and consulting rooms, but to the fact that 
it was possible to earn or to hope for a decent 
portion, not merely crumbs and scraps. 

11 Feldman, (note 2). 

18 Albert Lauterbach, Men, Motives and Money, Ithaca: 


Cornell Uiversity Press, 1954. 
19 David M. Potter, People of Plenty, Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1954. p. 205. 
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Against this socio-economic background, let 
us survey the wide range of approaches to chil- 
dren’s monetary experiences in vogue today, 
which, in turn, may throw light on the values 
evidenced by the college student. 

“The dole system” for giving children 
spending money sets no fixed amount to be dis- 
pensed at given intervals. As a result, the chil- 
dren become adept at managing their parents 
rather than their pennies. They learn how to 
wheedle, cajole, and browbeat their elders for 
quarters and half dollars, but they learn little 
else. 

Some parents insist children should earn every 
cent they receive, lest they grow up believing one 
gets something for nothing. In these families the 
children are generally paid for helping with 
household tasks. They grow to regard everything 
and everyone as having a price, while coopera- 
tion, mutual aid, and similar values which make 
for emotional depth and richness tend to go un- 
developed. 

A school of thought akin to this one uses 
money as a tool for discipline and as a reward 
for virtuous or at least tolerable behavior. This 
may lead to an improvement in conduct, but, 
as Gruenberg demonstrated, it may also lead to 
a deterioration in social values.?° 

A variation of this plan is to give an allow- 
ance but to institute an elaborate system of fines 
and penalties. The fallacy here is that a boy or 
girl absorbs the notion that cash payments amply 
atone for misbehavior or negligence and social 
responsibility tends to be vitiated. 

Then there are the families, and, from what 
one observes, their tribe 7s increasing, who give 
their children a modest, regular, noncontingent 
allowance, the amount and scope of which is 
increased through the years. These. children 
carry responsibility for making family life more 
comfortable without being paid. Opportunities 
are offered to earn extra sums by doing addi- 
tional tasks. Children in such families stand a 
better chance of learning that money is a med- 
ium of exchange which can buy goods and serv- 
ices, but it is not synonymous with virtue, nor 
can it absolve a person from obligations to his 
fellows.” 

The Prevey study of family practices in regard 
to money indicated that “the kinds of experience 
offered in using money bore little relationship 
to independence at the high school level, but 
was positively related to the ability to utilize 
financial resources in early adulthood.”’22 

2 Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Hilda S. Kretch, Pennies in 
Their Pockets, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1955. 

31 Edith G. Neisser, The Many Faces of Money, New 
York: Mental Health Materials Center, 1958, 

2 Op. cit., p. 421. 
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Among the notions which children glean from 
adult conversation, radio, TV, and the movies 
is the belief that those things which cost the 
most are worth the most. Some children fan- 
tasy that all who have wealth have obtained it 
by magical or by dishonest means. Many of those 
who grow up surrounded by industrious adults 
gain the impression that those who work hardest 
will have the most money. 

An unfortunate approach to values, from the 
writer's observations, seems to be resulting from 
the practice of setting in the elementary 
grades, right down to kindergarten, savings ac- 
counts for children. Deposits are brought to 
school at stated times ok credited, through the 
bank which sponsors the scheme, to a child’s 
own savings account. Children are not learning 
thrift in this way, for, as Jordan points out, 
“Financial education comprehends far more than 
the accumulation of credit entries.’"** Usually it 
is not even money they have saved which they 
so proudly bring to school. The insidious pres- 
sure exerted to bring a good round sum, leads 
to wheedling it from a mother, who may even 
find this a convenient way to put aside a dollar 
or two. What is more, accumulation, not wise 
spending, is stressed as the ultimate value, and ~ 
the irrational hoarding which often characterizes 
the years of middle childhood is given support. 

Most children are rigorously taught not to 
steal money from an individual, but cheating a 
corporation is condoned in many families. Con- 
flicts in values arise, too, because what is en- 
couraged as promising business acumen in one 
situation is berated as unethical in another 
setting. It is not easy for a child or even an 
adolescent to distinguish between the coopera- 
tively oriented ty such as the family, the 
Scout troop, and so forth, and the market place 
where profit taking is the very reason for enter- 
ing into a business venture. 

The adolescent’s values in regard to money 
are one complex aspect of his struggle to find 
his identity, Feldman explains.** His tendency 
to be highly critical of oa meyer spending and 
saving, and of their standard of living, is part 
of his repudiation of parental ways in order to 
establish his own. 

According to Potter, the adolescent’s conflicts 
are multiplied by our custom of delaying his 
economic responsibility and urging his pseudo- 
sophistication and social activities. This dichot- 
omy arises out of the economy of abundance, 
for only in a culture of plenty could young per- 
sons be indulged with the dubious advantage of . 


* David J. Jordan and Edward F. Willet, Managing Per- 
sonal Finances, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951, 
4 OP. cit. 
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an excessive amount of play and a minimal 
amount of work.*5 

Some adolescents use money as one more 
weapon in their arsenal for attacking their par- 
ents. Others, with whom the demand for money 
always outruns the supply, are unconsciously 
equating money with love. Their demand is 
really to know they are still accepted, and in re- 
ceiving money they feel they are gaining proof 
that such is the case. 


MONEY IN THE CULTURE 


Each individual will have a different com- 
bination of meanings which he attaches to 
money, selected consciously or unconsciously 
from among those current in the community. 
These meanings might be thought of as occur- 
ing in overlapping, contiguous layers like the 
leaves of a cabbage. They may not always dove- 
tail as neatly as do cabbage leaves, for one may 
contradict the other. 

In the outside “layer’’ human worth equals 
financial success, Feldman, Gorer, Landis and 
Lauterbach agree.** Horatio Alger is still the 
culture hero and “to make good” the object 
in life. 

Packard explains that one reason why money 
is a source of prestige may be found in the 
geographical mobility of the average American 
family, which moves once every five years.?? 


Tangible —— and the kind of job one 


holds establish who and what one is to a far 
greater degree than would be the case in a com- 
munity where everyone was well acquainted with 
the ancestry, background and achievements of 
his neighbor. 

Prestige in one’s own eyes constitutes an- 
other “‘layer” of attitudes about finances. For 
some individuals money which can be used for 
consumer goods is almost synonymous with self- 
respect. 

Money also stands for om, a third layer of 
meaning. The member of the family who pays 
the rent is admired and catered too. Many of 
those who hang on tightly to their money fear 
that in relinquishing any of it, or surely. the 
control of it, they will relinquish power. 

Packard claims that frequently men of sub- 
stantial means are careful to deny that they 
possess either wealth or power.** Does this per- 


3 Op. cit. 

2° Feldman, (note 2); Geoffrey Gorer, The American 
People, New York: Norton, 1948; Paul H. Landis, Making 
the Most of Your Marriage, New York: Appleton, 1951; 
Lauterbach, of. cit. 

1 Vance Packard, The Status Seekers, New York: McKay, 
1959. 

%8 Ibid. 
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haps go back to the distant past of the race when 
stating a name or a fact out loud robbed it of 
its magic potency ? 

On another less openly acknowledged level 
the ownership of dollars is a sign that one is 
worthy of love, just as the achievement of good 
grades in childhood at school guaranteed par- 
ental approval.?® 

On a deeper level the possession or the spend- 
ing of money may take the place of love.*® This 
is particularly likely to happen to young adults 
on their own for the first time. Some may be- 
come extremely frugal, because funds in the 
bank represent emotional even more than finan- 
cial security. Others spend more than they 
should, lavishing unnecessary luxuries on them- 
selves, as if they were giving themselves the 
affection others seem to be denying them. 

For a man the earning of money may equal 
competition, Lauterbach says.*! It stands con- 
sciously or unconsciously for the abandonment 
of the security of childhood. There is a type 
of personality who is afraid of assuming his 
place as a strong, independent male, who prefers 
to continue to be the good child cared for by 
indulgent parents. He may repeatedly maneuver 
himself into a situation where he will lose his 
job, thus relieving his anxiety about competing 
and his fear of the dangers of success. 

Those to whom competition is more con- 
genial find money and what it buys to be the 
means, par excellence, of proving one is ahead. 
The struggle to equal or, preferably, to surpass 
one’s fellows has its roots in early rivalries at 
home. To see one’s neighbor possess what one 
had not been able to acquire, or has not even 
thought of acquiring, is painful. One therefore 
makes haste to acquire it, and ‘‘one man’s con- 
sumption becomes another man’s wish,” as Gal- 
braith phrases it.*? 

Currently, keeping down with the Joneses has 
become even more important than keeping up 
with them, as Whyte’s studies have shown.** 
The young couple who could afford to furnish 
their home more comfortably, drive a better car 
or take a more interesting vacation than their 
neighbors or fellow employees hesitates to do 
so. As for making it appear that one could af- 
ford as much or more than the family in the 


2° Gorer, of. cit. 

® Feldman, (note 2). 

31 Op. cit., (note 18). 

82 John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958, 

33 William H. Whyte, The Organization Man, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956; William H. Whyte, ‘‘How the 
New Suburbia Socializes,’’ Fortune, 48 (July, 1953), pp. 84- 
89, 156-160. 
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next higher echelon at the office or the plant— 
that would be a fatal error.** 

In the higher economic brackets new posses- 
sions or ostentatiousness are regarded as vulgar, 
in the real sense of that word or as being “for 
the crowd,” while inconspicuous consumption 
becomes the hallmark of superiority.*5 The 
simplicity which only money can buy or wealth 
give the courage to maintain is expressed in a 
bit of folklore about the two psychiatrists who 
were discussing the car one of them was about 
to purchase. “Why don’t you get a Cadillac? 
It’s a good car and you drive a lot.” “No,” was 
the answer, “I’m not sick in that way.” 


GUILT-EDGED SECURITY 

These socio-economic values attached to 
money in our culture may be more or may be 
less acknowledged, more or less unconscious in 
different individuals, There are also deeper 
layers in the superego attributing guilt-tinged 
meanings to money and tending to create con- 
flicts within the individual. Lauterbach describes 
these as, first “The continued influence of pre- 
capitalistic values in a capitalist world . . . and 
the medieval aesthetic negation of personal 
gain . . . [which} may plague the apparently 
money-mad individual with opposing values.”** 

The disapproval of early Christianity and 
other religions of the accumulation and espec- 
ially the borrowing and lending of money con- 
stitutes another layer in conscience. 

The Calvinistic tradition of hard work and 
thrift compose still another layer of superego 
attitudes.’’ Frugality and the accumulation of 
capital were essential to the economy of scarcity 
in a frontier nation. With present pressures to 
“go now, pay later,” “visit your friendly loan 
company”’ and to “have the house, (or the boat, 
or the figure, or the TV set) of your dreams 
today, no down payment,” some agonizing re- 
appraisal is required to 6 current customs 
with puritan economic teaching. The sacred char- 
acter of savings is neatly caricatured in the 
apocryphal story of the New England spins:er 
who took to street-walking, “Because,” she said, 
“returns on investments are so slight nowadays, 
and, of course one wouldn’t want to dip into 
capital,” 

Whether or not one agrees with all its tenets, 
the very existence, let alone the popularity, of 
John Kenneth Galbraith’s The Affizent Society*® 
attests to the profound influence of eighteenth 


“Whyte, Ibid., see also Packard, op. cit. 
% Galbraith, Op. cit.; and Packard, op. cit. 
% Men, Motives, and Money (note 18), p.. 
37 Lauterbach, of. cit. 

% Galbraith, op. cit. 
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and nineteenth century economics on present 
day thinking and feeling. One need not be 
explicitly aware of the doctrines of Riccardo or 
William Graham Sumner to be relieved when 
someone makes the reassuring statement, as 
Galbraith does, that it is not sinful to behave in 
a fashion contrary to their economic principles. 
A book devoted to proving that eighteenth and 
nineteenth century psychology, much less physics 
or medicine, are outmoded would hardly be a 
revelation. Yet when an economist sets at naught 
the classic teaching of his discipline, the reading 
public, which presumably me ate the college 
student, is awe-struck. 

Another layer of guilt feelings interprets the 
financjal. reverses and crises the individual en- 
counters as punishment for too much emphasis 
on making money.*® 

Finally “reform movements which set up 
definite non-economic values,” says Lauterbach, 
“tend to generate guilt about measuring per- 
sonal success in financial terms.’’4° 

Individuals in reasonably good mental health 
may have a number of these layers, conscious or 
unconscious, in their emotional repertoire. A 
functioning ego may keep a working Gilets and 
make it possible for the individual to cope effec- 
tively with money in his daily life. When one 
or another of these attitudes becomes a person’s 
only approach to finances and colors his entire 
outlook on other matters as well, then difficulties 
are likely to arise. 


MONEY IN A MARRIAGE 


The husband and wife each brings to the 
partnership his experiences, his own hopes and 
anxieties about money as well as values derived 
from his etiinic, social, and economic back- 
ground. The symbolic meanings family finances 
take on, together with the real problems of mak- 
ing ends meet and obtaining satisfactions each 
finds important results in “money being the 
major problem area of married couples today,” 
according to Paul H. Landis.* 

The research of Judson T. Landis found 
money difficulties second only to problems of 
sex adjustment in eight categories checked by 
409 sets of parents of college students. Fifty 
per cent of these successfully married husbands 
and wives said in reply to a questionnaire that 
money matters had been satisfactorily handled 
from the beginning, but the seaiiadee said it 
had taken months or even years to come to terms 
with financial matters.*? Revealing as is this 

% Lauterbach, op. cit. 

“Ibid. p. 141. 

“1 Making the Most of Your Marriage, p. 367. 

42 *'Adjustment After Marriage,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 9 (1947), pp. 32-34. 
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testimony in itself, its implications in the light 
of the experiences of caseworkers and coun- 
selors are still more important. 

Family counselors, as Feldman pointed out, 
find that while money may precipitate quarrels, 
it is not the basis of domestic difcultie, as fre- 
quently as the marital partners themselves tend 
to believe.*® In a marriage in which mutual trust 
and willingness to compromise predominate, 
normal differences about money do not neces- 
sarily lead to neurotic difficulties over income 
and outgo.** In a good marriage, the amount of 
money a couple has, and even how it is budgeted 
and spent, do not weigh as heavily in the har- 
mony of the relationship as how the couple feel 
about financial matters. 

Terman found in his studies of factors in 
marital happiness, that there was no correlation 
between the amount of income a couple had and 
their satisfaction in their marriage.*® Counselors 
are aware that two couples may have the same 
income and similar obligations—indeed, similar 
backgrounds, too—yet one couple consider them- 
selves well provided for while the other couple 
are in debt and bemoan their inadequate funds. 

Katona’s level of aspiration elucidates this 
dichotomy.** Somewhere between what a person 
can achieve and his ideal for achievement lies a 
= which would satisfy him at that moment. 

is highly individualized level of aspiration 
goes up with success and down with failure. 

When a couple are not making a satisfactory 
adjustment, feelings originating in other areas 
often are transferred to money, for “money is a 
device through which a subtle struggle for 
power and dominance may be waged,” says Paul 
H. Landis.47 One may deny a wife or husband 
the right to use money when unconsciously one 
is refusing to give love. It is far more accept- 
able socially to complain that a wife is extrav- 
agant than to admit that she is slovenly; to 
berate a husband for being niggardly than to 
face the fact that he is a crashing bore. Eco- 
nomic matters may be a safety valve too. Quar- 
rels about money may drain off animosity gen- 
erated in other aspects of living. 

Money may also be a weapon for attacking a 
marital partner.‘® The man who fears his wife is 
dominating him may spend an unwarranted sum 
on his hobbies or in gambling, in contrast to 


# Op. cit., (note 2). 

“ Neisser, op. cit. 

* Louis Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happi- 
ness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939, 

* George Katona, Psychological Analysis of Economic Be- 
havior New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 

Op. cit. p. 368. 

4 Feldman, (note 2). 
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his usual conservative habits, because he is de- 
termined to show “who is boss.” 

The woman who feels neglected by her hus- 
band typically oes out and spends more than 
she should, thu it >er resentment and 
giving herseif the he would like to be 
getting from h travagance is often 
the unconseiorsly se: Jevice of the person 
who is extremely ‘iependent on his or her par- 
ents. Abraham discussed the wife who, away 
from her parents, becomes anxious or depressed 
and strives to relieve her anxiety by random 
buying.*® She is proving, symbolically, through 
her aimless buying that she can direct her psy- 
chic energy where she pleases, and that she really 
is not tied to her parents after all. 


WORKING WIVES 


With one-fourth of the students on campuses 
currently married,°° two aspects of the financial 
situation which are heavily weighted emotion- 
ally for young couples are working wives and 
parental subsidies. According to Glick, 40 per 
cent of the wives in the general population were 
working in the period immediately following 
World War II. 

For a well integrated young man and woman 
who appreciate the necessity and the value of a 
wife providing income, there may be practical 
difficulties to solve, but the fact that a wife is 
gainfully employed outside her home is not an 
impediment to a happy marriage, according to 
Burgess and Cottrell.5* It is when a woman’s 
being an earner carries unfavorable meanings 
for either partner that conflict arises. 

The very idea of his wife as an income pro- 
ducer may be an affront to the man who is not 
completely secure in his role as protector and 
provider. If he is nagged by guilt because his 
wife is carrying the burden, he may become 
overbearing, critical, and demanding just when 
his wife feels he should be appreciative. 

Wives have also been known to feel cheated 
if the role of the dependent partner comes too 
easily to a man. 

A woman may consciously or unconsciously, 
openly or secretly, resent the fact that she must 
hold a job to finance her husband's education. 
Her resentment may lead her to be dominating 


Karl Abraham, ‘‘The Spending of Money in Anxiety 
States,"’ Selected Papers of Karl Abraham, London: Hogarth 
Press, 1927. 

5 William M. Smith, Jr., personal communication to the 
author, 7/9/59. 

51 Paul Glick, ‘‘The Life Cycle of the Family,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 17 (1955), pp. 1-39. 

52 Ernest Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, Predicting Success 
and Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
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or depreciating, or perhaps to treat him indul- 
gently like “a good little boy.” 

Quite the other way, some girls welcome the 
more readily recognized productivity of a paid 
position. Does this indicate that they are being 
competitive with men? If it does, then perhaps 
paid employment for them is a useful channel 
for draining off competition. 

Unfortunately, being an earner sometimes re- 
inforces competitive feelings. “My money” in 
contradistinction to “our money’ or “your 
money” becomes another tool for proving su- 
periority. 

PARENTAL HELP 

No well-established custom decrees how or to 
what extent parents shall assist their married 
sons and daughters. A wide range of helping 
patterns has been found workable, and various 
rationalizations are invoked to justify withhold- 
ing or refusing to accept assistance. 

The success or failure of any arrangement 
rests far more on the relationship of the persons 
involved and what giving or receiving financial 
aid signifies to each, than on the economic 
need or the amount or kind of subsidy. 

Subsidies or frequent gifts may appear to be 
a threat—a way of continuing a dependent 
state—or be realistically a welcome source of 
temporary assistance. Such help can be granted 
as a bribe, withheld as a punishment, or given 
freely as a token of confidence. The values of 
parental assistance can only be assessed in the 
context of the total relationship. 

Sussman, in his investigation of helping pat- 
terns in middle class New Haven families, found 
that the regular stipend was far less acceptable 
from the older generation than assistance in the 
form of presents on appropriate occasions or 
service when an extra pair of hands was 
needed. He also found that parents expected to 
stand by their children after marriage.5* Hol- 
' lingshead, who also carried on research in New 
Haven, found that the young families he studied 
usually started with about $1400 worth of cash 
or merchandise; so whether they realized it or 
not, they were actually receiving help. 


WuaT CAN BE DONE, SPECIFICALLY? 


On the basis of the multiple meanings money 
has and has had for young people, what can be 
done in college to support constructive values? 

Is it possible that in discussing money in 
courses in mafriage, more interpretation of its 

53 Marvin B. Sussman, ‘‘Helping Patterns in the Middle 
Class Family,’’ American Sociological Review, 18 (February, 
1953), pp. 22-28. 

*% August B. Hollingshead, Elm Town's Youth, New 
York: Wiley, 1949. 
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emotional significance might be in order ? Tech- 
niques of budgeting and of using banking and 
credit facilities might be explained as more use- 
ful when one is aware of what may lie beneath 
overt behavior. For instance, many of the excel- 
lent college texts,®> speak of the stereotype of 
the extravagant woman and the more conserva- 
tive man. The productive orientation of the 
man and the woman’s orientation toward con- 
sumption are explained on the basis of role. 
Might our students be able to grasp an inter- 
pretation of the dynamics of some women’s 
dependency needs which lead to overspending, 
as well as the equating of the financial control 
with masculinity in some men? Further insight 
might help students evaluate their goals and 
akedaal their prejudices. 

Both in counseling and in the classroom, 
Lauterbach’s comment has some thought pro- 
voking implications: “Is it asking too much of 
the educator not to take the social framework 
and the norms of his own period for granted, 
not to seg ta his role toward the student as 
an attorney for the social order, even though the 
teacher, like the therapist, represents ‘society’ 
in a formal and clinical sense ?’’*° 

Outside the classroom—and the writer is 
aware that this is even more dangerous ground 
to tread—can we attempt to create an atmo- 
sphere which does not stress either keeping up 
or down with those fearsome Joneses? A college 
community is uniquely situated for demonstrat- 
ing to its inhabitants what money is really good 
for and what you cannot buy with it. 

Perhaps the best preparation for the market 
place in which most of our students will spend 
their lives is not to make the campus a micro- 
cosm of that market place. Could we offer 
through academic and extracurricular activities 
a release from market-place pressures and the 
overvaluing of market-place personalities? 

If college campuses were to be, as they were 
originally intended to be, a working demonstra- 
tion of a community bound together by common 
interests with a common purpose of more than 
a pedestrian nature, we might grow values that 
would make it possible for many of our students 
to understand and cope with the many faces of 
money in our culture, rather than being confused 
and beguiled too often by the false smile some 
of those faces present. 


5 Howard F. Bigelow, Family Finances, Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1936; Robert O. Blood, Anticipating Your Mar- 
riage, Glencoe: Free Press, 1953; Robert G. Foster, Marriage 
and Family Relationships, New York: Macmillan, 1950; 
Jordan and Willets, op. cit.; Paul H. Landis, of. cit.; 
Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family, New York; Holt, 
1952, 

% (Note 18), p. 298. 
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Toward a Sociology of the Heterosexual 
Love Relationship 


IRA L. REISS 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


THE heterosexual love relationship is one of 
the most vital and one of the most neglected 
aspects of courtship behavior. Recently the au- 
thor examined the sociological literature, in 
particular the marriage and family textbooks, 
to discern the type of analysis present. In addi- 
tion preliminary research was conducted on a 
new approach toward analyzing the love rela- 
tionship. The purpose of this article is to = 
forth the basic findings of the above studies 
and, thereby, to propose a new direction for the 
sociological study of the heterosexual love rela- 
tionship. 


TEXTBOOK TREATMENT OF THE 
LOVE RELATIONSHIP 


An examination of twenty-six textbooks in 
marriage and the family revealed that twenty 
of these books took a rather limited or restricted 
approach to the heterosexual love relationship— 
that is, they most often focused on one type of 
love, which was usually described as the “best,” 
“real,” or “true” type.t Other types, besides the 


1 The 26 books examined represent the author's total col- 
lection over the years from teaching in this field. They com- 
prise almost all of the widely used books in this area, The 
following 20 books of the 26 examined were found to have a 
‘restricted’’ approach, Specific page numbers indicate the 
most relevant portions. Ray B. Baber, Marriage and the 
Family, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953, p. 137; Howard 
Becker and Reuben Hill, eds. Family Marriage and Parenthood, 
selection by J. K. Folsom, Boston: D. C. Heath, 1955, pp. 212, 
221; Henry A. Bowman, Marriage For Moderns, New York: 
Crowell, 1953, p. 403; Ruth S$. Cavan, The American Family, 
New York: Crowell, 1953, p. 403; Evelyn M. Duvall, Family 
Development, New York: Lippincott, 1957, p. 355; Evelyn 
M. Duvall and Reuben Hill, When You Marry, New York: 
D. C. Heath, 1953, p. 32; Morris Fishbein, M.D., and Ruby 
Jo Reeves Kennedy, eds. Modern Marriage and Family Living, 
selection by H. Bowman, New York: Oxford, 1957, pp. 135, 
139; Norman E. Himes and Donald L. Taylor, Your Marriage, 
New York: Rinehart, 1955, pp. 22-23; J. L. Hirning and 
Alma L. Hirning, Marriage Adjustment, New York: Ameri- 
can, 1956, pp. 122, 123, 125; John J. Kane, Marriage and 
the Family, New York: Dryden, 1954, pp. 79-81; Earl Lo- 
mon Koos, Mayriage, New York: Holt, 1957, pp. 106, 109, 
110; Judson T: Landis and Mary G. Landis, Building a Suc- 
cessful Marriage, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958, p. 166- 
169; Paul H. Landis, Making the Most of Marriage, New 
York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1955, p. 105; E. E. LeMasters, 
Modern Courtship and Marriage, New York: Macmillan, 1957, 
p. 61; Alexander F. Magoun, Love and Marriage, New York: 
Harper, 1956, p. 7; Meyer F, Nimkoff, Marriage and the 
Family, New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1947, p. 376; James 
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preferred type, would commonly be viewed as 


not real forms of love or as inferior in quality 


to the true type of love. The following are 
several quotations from these marriage and 
the family textbooks which illustrate this re- 
stricted approach: 


Although one may fall precipitously into a condi- 
tion of violent infatuation, it takes time for seal 
love to develop. . . . Genuine love is centered on 
one person only.” 


Love at first sight is actually impossible, because 
love between two individuals is always a product 
of intimate and complex interaction, which de- 
pends upon varied types of experiences. 


. . . love never makes the individual less effective, 
less fully functioning; rather it promotes growth 
and increases awareness of meanings, needs and 
opportunities in the world about one.‘ 


We can admit that young couples may be, and 
usually are, ‘terribly infatuated’ or ‘awfully 
thrilled’ with each other, but we hesitate to apply 
the word ‘love’ to such untested relationships. 
{untested by many years of marriage]° 


Genuine love is possible only when couples know 
each other well. . . . Is it actually possible to ‘fall 
in love at first sight’? The answer is ‘no’... . If 
a person has serious doubts as to whether or not 
he is in love, obviously he is not.® 





A. Peterson, Education for Marriage, New York: Scribner's, 
1956, p. 15; Rex A. Skidmore and Anthron S. Cannon, 
Building Your Marriage, New York: Harper, 1951, pp. 57- 
61; Willard Waller and Reuben Hill, The Family, New 
York: Dryden, 1951, pp. 114, 128; Robert F. Winch and 
Robert McGinnis, eds. Marriaze and the Family, selection by 
J. K. Folsom, New York: Holt, 1953, p. 359. The following 
six books did not spend much time on love, and others took a 
more comprehensive approach: Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey 
J. Lock, The Family, New York: American, 1953; Robert Geib 
Foster, Marriage and Family Relationships, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1950; Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family, New York: 
Ronald, 1955; Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, eds. 
Readings In Marriage and the Family, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1952; Arthur R. Olsen, Emily H. Mudd, and Hugo 
Bourdeau, eds. Marriage and Family Relations, Harrisburg: 
Stackpole, 1953; Andrew Truxal and Francis E. Merrill, Mar- 
riage and The Family in American Calture, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. 

2 Bowman, op. cit., pp. 32-37. 

8 Hirning and Hirning, of. cit., p. 125. 

4 Landis and Landis, of. cit., p. 169. 

5 LeMasters, op. cit., p. 61. 

® Skidmore and Cannon, op. cit., pp. 57-61 
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These textbook authors appear to have ac- 
cepted one of our cultural beliefs; namely, that 
a “marriage type love’’ is the real form of love, 
and that such love is to be preferred over other 
emotional states such as romantic love or “‘in- 
fatuation.”* Although this restriction of analysis 
by a preferred type of love may afford insight 
into this preferred type, it does limit the ob- 
jective investigation of other cultural forms of 
love in American society. In short, to the extent 
that this more restricted approach is emphasized, 
a more comprehensive sociological approach is 
minimized.® 


OTHER CONCEPTUALIZATIONS 


Even when we step outside the “textbook” 
area, this restricted approach is still operative. 
For example, this is how one sociologist defines 
love in an article in Psychiatry: “Love is that 
relationship between one person and another 
which is most conducive to the optimal develop- 
ment of both.”® Here, too, one finds a particu- 
lar kind of love as the center of focus rather 
than an objective analysis of all cultural types 
of love. 

Winch’s work on love relationships has been 
quite suggestive.1° However, his hot so far 
seem to be more fully in the realm of psy- 
chology than in i Heavy reliance on 
psychoanalytic concepts in his analysis of love 
relationships, focusing on the individual rela- 
tionship, and emphasis on the complementary 
needs of the particular couple without reference 


™Much of the doubt individuals display concerning their 
love affairs is not about whether they are experiencing some 
kind of love relationship but rather about whether they are 
experiencing a particular type of love, one capable of being 
the basis for marriage. The textbooks emphasize this type of 
love as the only type and make many people anxious and 
confused. These people do not see love as existing on a con- 
tinuum but rather as an all-or-none state most difficult to dis- 
cover and constantly subject to doubts. 

8 Whenever a controversial or highly emotional issue such 
as love or sex is involved, the danger of provincial approaches 
increases. One tends not to recognize as valid cultural forms, 
those beliefs which one feels to be in error, This seems to be 
the case concerning forms of love beliefs such as romantic 
love. For a criticism of some of the marriage and family 
textbooks for their restricted treatment of premarital coitus see 
Ira L. Reiss, ‘‘The Treatment of Pre-Marital Coitus in 
“Marriage and the Family’ Texts,’’ Social Problems 4 (April 
1957), pp. 334-338. 

® Nelson N. Foote, ‘‘Love,’’ Psychiatry, 16 (August 1953), 
p. 247. Work on love, such as that by Fromm and Reik, will 
not be dealt with here since it is clearly not within the socio- 
logical frame of reference. See Erich Fromm, The Art of 
Loving, New York: Harper, 1956; and Theodor Reik, A 
Psychologist Looks at Love, New York: Rinehart, 1944. 

1 For the most recent statement of Winch’s work see Robert 
F. Winch, Mate Selection, A Study of Complementary Needs, 
New York: Harper, 1958. 
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to possible cultural sources, all indicate greater 
concern with what the personality system has 
to contribute to love relationships rather than 
what the social or cultural systems may have to 
contribute to such relationships. Nevertheless, 
Winch does not by any means totally ignore the 
cultural background. He brings it in partly when 
he mentions that his theory applies only to 
societies where marriages are for love. He also 
makes up four major types of complementariness 
but he fails causally to relate these types to any 
cultural variables. 

Winch’s effort is of importance to sociologists, 
but unless he brings the social and cultural sys- 
tem into more central focus, there will be a 
serious gap in the sociological approach to the 
heterosexual love relationship.’* As sociologists 
we must know what kinds of social and cultural 
factors are related to particular types of love 
relationships. Whether the personality needs 
that individuals are satisfying are complementary 
or homogomous does not seem to be as im- 
portant in a sociological analysis as the discern- 
ment of the socio-cultural factors which are 
causally related to these personality needs. 

In addition to Winch’s formulations the work 
of Burgess and Wallin is important for a soci- 
ological conception of love.’* In particular their 
efforts in dealing with homogamy seem quite 


relevant, for here the emphasis is on common 


cultural factors, such as religion and education, 
which are to be found in love relationships.’® 
Burgess and Wallin also deal with personality 
needs, but they, like Winch, fail to tie this level 
to relevant causal background factors in the 
social and cultural systems.1® Even when dealing 
with homogamy, no complete effort is made to 


11 See Winch, op. cit., Chapters 7-10 and 14. 

12 The classic statement by Durkheim on the level of socio- 
logical analysis, “‘A social fact must be explained by another 
social fact’’ is relevant here. See Emile Durkheim, Rules of 
Sociological Method, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1938. 
One does not have to be a full ‘‘Durkheimian’’ in order to 
insist that this level of analysis be at least included in any 
sociological conceptualization. Much of the textbook literature 
on love has a strong psychological aspect, also, in its explana- 
tion of the child’s love development. Frequently the Freudian 
conception of narcistic, homosexual and other stages of love is 
accepted. For Freud's view see Sigmund Freud, Group Psych- 
chology and the Analysis of the Ego, London: Hogarth, 1922. 

The author will develop this point in detail in a later 
article. ; 

4 Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage, New York: Lippincott, 1953. Especially Chapters 
6 and 7. 

15 [bid., Chapter 6, 

16 One of the earliest writers on personality needs and love 
was Anselm Strauss, However, here too, the connection be- 
tween personality needs and their cultural sources was not 
fully developed. See Anselm Strauss, ‘‘Personality Needs and 
Marital Choice,’’ Social Forces, 25 (March 1947), pp. 332-335. 
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show why such tckground factors as religion 
and education are similar in many love relation- 
ships. In short, a correlational rather than a 
causal approach is taken. Thus, although Winch 
and Burgess and Wallin have contributed to our 
sociological knowledge of the love relationship, 
none of these individuals have related the 
personality-need level of the love . lationship 
to its cultural sources—to put it another way, 
we are lacking a basic framework for a socio- 
logical theory of love. 

There are interesting works on the love re- 
lationship such as those by Caplow, Kirkpatrick, 
Ellis and others.” However, these works, though 
valuable, are not directly relevant to the ques- 
tion of a basic over-all sociological approach to 
the love relationship; rather they are researches 
dealing with specific aspects of such relation- 
ships. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF LOVE 


The above examination of the literature gives 
one the impression that what is needed in our 
approach to love is a frame of reference which 
is more fully on the sociological level. As a ste 
toward this goal, a general theoretical ei 
to the heterosexual love relationship has been 
formulated which, it is believed, shite account 
of the psychological level but brings into central 
focus the social and cultural levels. As will be 
shown, this formulation is in accord with the 
research evidence in this area, and interviews of 
numerous students also seem to support this 
conceptualization.'* The following theory is put 
forth only as a first attempt to formulate the 
broad outlines of a sociological theory of the 
heterosexual love relationship. 

First, it is important to describe the processes 
through which it is proposed all of our major 
cultural types of love develop. In American so- 
ciety young people meet co a variety of in- 
formal conditions such as at a party, a dance, or 
in school. After meeting, these two people be- 

17 Included here are some of the classic researches into the 
love relationship: Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, 
“Courtship in a Group of Minnesota Students,’’ The American 
Journal of Sociology, 55 (May 1950), pp. 550-558. See also 
the interesting study of romantic love notions in our communi- 
cation media: Albert Ellis, The American Sexual Tragedy, 
New York: Twayne, 1954, Chapter 5 especially. There are 
other important researches in this area going on at the present 
time, ¢.g., Pitirim Sorokin’s work on altruistic love, which is 
broader than just heterosexual love. The recent work of Wil- 
liam J. Goode is also at point here and will be referred to later. 

%8 The author has interviewed dozens of individuals over 
the past several years concerning the development of their love 
relationships. However, these interviews can only be suggestive 
and not conclusive evidence for the theory of love to be pre- 
sented here, Other, more systematic research is referred to 
elsewhere. 
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came aware of the presence or lack of a feeling 
of rapport.!® That is, they may feel quite at ease 
and relaxed and be willing and desirous to 
talk about themselves and learn more about the 
other person, or they may feel quite ill at ease 
and watch the clock until the evening ends. To 
the sociologist the vital question is mot just 
whether such a couple feels rapport because 
they complement each other or are similar to 
each other in their personality needs. Such in- 
formation certainly can be valuable, as Winch 
has shown; but the crucial sociological question 
is: What are the social and cultural background 
factors which make this type of couple capable 
of feeling rapport—what social and cultural 
variables are related to particular personality 
needs? Certainly, if cultural backgrounds differ 
too sharply the people involved would be un- 
able to communicate at all. However, if cultural 
backgrounds differ in some particular ways they 
may still be compatible; while the same amount 
of difference in other directions makes com- 
patibility most unlikely. 

Thus, it is one of the sociologist’s tasks to 
discern what role cultural background plays in 
heterosexual love relationships. This can be 
done on a more precise level than just seeing if 
the two people are of the same religion or edu- 
cation group. The latter has been done for us 
by Burgess and Wallin—but one must also see 
what cultural factors made these two particular 
people, who are of the same religious and edu- 
cation group, feel rapport for each other. The 
specific way each views and defines his social 
roles may be a fruitful area to examine.”° For 
example, within the same religious, educational, 
and income group there are divisions regarding 
how equalitarian the female role should be, and 
those people whose definitions of the female 
role are alike may well be more apt to feel 
— for each other. As a preliminary testing 
of this approach, seventy-four students were 
asked to select from ten personality needs which 
ones they felt to be the most important in their 
best love relationship. Table I shows some of 
the results of this pilot study. 

These results are surely not conclusive but 
they are suggestive. In need number 9, for 


%” There are articles relevant to the study of dyadic rap- 
port, such as Howard Becker and Ruth H. Useem, ‘‘Socio- 
logical Analysis of the Dyad,”’ American Sociological Review, 
7 (February 1942), pp. 13-26; Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr, and 
Rosalind F. Dymond, ‘‘The Empathic Responses,’’ Psychiatry, 
12 (November 1949), pp. 355-359. 

2% Burgess and Wallin do include role conceptions in their 
analysis of homogamy. However, they do so in the sense of 
showing correlations and not fully in the sense of showing 
what, if any, causal relations underlie such correlations. 
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TABLE I. PERSONALITY NEEDS WHICH COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS CONSIDER TO BE 
MOST IMPORTANT IN THEIR 
BEST LOVE RELATIONSHIP* 








BOYS GIRLS 
(PERCENT- (PERCENT- 
AGE) AGE) 


PERSONALITY NEEDS FOR 
SOMEONE: 





. Who loves me 87 95 

. To confide in 60 65 
Who shows me a lot of af- 

fection 40 53 

. Who respects my ideals 50 74 

. Who appreciates what I 

want to achieve 32 28 

Who understands my moods 36 23 

Who helps me in making im- 

portant decisions 16 28 

. To stimulate my ambition 16 7 

. I can look up to very much 22 70 

. Who gives me self-confidence 

in my relations with people 32 19 


See ND ne wre 


— 





* Each student was allowed to check as many of the 
ten as he thought were “most important.’’ These ten 
needs are the same as Anselm Strauss used; see ‘Per- 
sonality Needs and Marital Choice,’”’ Social Forces, 25 
(March 1947), pp. 332-335. The questionnaire was ad- 
ministered by R. Wayne Kernodle and the author in 
1958 to 74 of our “marriage” students (43 girls, 31 
boys). A more rigorous testing is planned for the future. 


example, only 22 per cent of the boys stated 


that they felt it most important in their love 
relationship to have ‘someone to look up to.” 
Seventy per cent of the girls checked this re- 
— This large difference seems to reflect the 
ouble standard in our society which brings 
girls up with more of an orientation to want to 
love someone they can “look up to.’’*1 A girl 
who felt this need would, it seems, blend well 
with a boy who did mot feel this need, and 
both of these attitudes are traceable to our 
double-standard culture. This is one way in 
which we may connect personality needs with 
cultural background. Other needs in Table I 
suggest cultural variables, e.g., the higher per- 
centage of men who need their ambition stimu- 
lated and the higher percentage of girls who 

need help in decisions. 
It shouid be emphasized that this is but a pilot 


21 For an analysis of the double standard see: Ira L. Reiss, 
“The Double Standard in Premarital Sexual Intercourse: A 
Neglected Concept,’’ Social Forces, 34 (March 1956), pp. 
224-230. 

22 Another interesting point was that most of the girls who 
checked need No. 4 (someone who respects my ideals), also 
checked need No. 9 (someone I can look up to very much), 
showing that although the double standard may be modified to 
the point where girls want to have their ideals respected, the 
same girls want a boy whom they can ‘‘look up ‘to.”” This 
telationship between No. 4 and No. 9 did not hold for the 
boys. 
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study and much further work is needed to re- 
fine this method of analysis and test some of 
the above interpretations. The effort here is 
merely aimed at showing that one can analyze 
the rapport aspect of a relationship in terms of 
the cultural background which makes such 
rapport possible. 

The feeling of rapport seems to be the first 
step in the development of heterosexual love 
relationships. Concomitant with such rapport is 
a second process which may be labeled ‘‘self- 
revelation.” When one feels at ease in a social 
relationship he is more likely to reveal intimate 
aspects of his existence. He is, under such con- 
ditions, more likely to tell of his hopes, desires, 
fears, and ambitions. He is also more likely to 
engage in sexual activities, according to recent 
studies on college students. Here. too, the 
sociologist need not focus on the psychological 
aspects—he can, instead, look at the cultural 
backgrounds of the participants. The cultural 
background of each person should help deter- 
mine what he feels is a to reveal, i.e., 
whether petting is acceptable, whether talking 
about one’s personal ambitions is proper, or 
whether discussing religion is right. The per- 
son’s cultural background will define what and 
how much one should reveal when a certain 
amount of rapport is present. 

The above process of self-revelation is vital 
to the development of love, and it is through 
this that a third process occurs; namely, the 
development of mutual dependencies, or, more 
technically put, of interdependent habit sys- 
tems. One becomes dependent on the other 
person to fulfill one’s own habits: e.g., one 
needs the other person to tell one’s ideas or feel- 
ings; one needs the other person to joke with; 
one needs the other person to fulfill one’s sexual 
desires. When such habitual expectations are 
not fulfilled, loneliness and frustration are ex- 
perienced. Thus, such habits tend to perpetuate 
a relationship. The type of habits which are 
established are culturally determined, in large 
measure, for these habits are outgrowths of the 
revelations, and the type of revelation is cul- 
turally regulated. 

73 The oft asked question ‘‘Why did this particular person 
fall in love with this other particular person?’’ can be an- 
swered by sociologists in terms of our approach, From our 
point of view, the love object could have been a number of 
people with similar socio-cultural characteristics. Chance fac- 
tors led to it being this particular person. Thus, even here an 
‘individualistic’ explanation is not needed, 

24 Winston Ehrmann’s study of students at the University 
of Florida is the source of this statement. Ehrmann found that 
coitus was three times as likely to occur when love was in- 
volved. Winston Ehrmann, Premarital Dating Behavior, New 
York: Henry Holt, 1959. 
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Finally, a fourth process is involved, and that 
is personality need fulfillment. The needs re- 
ferred to here are needs such as the basic needs 
in Table I, which were examined in relation to 
feelings of rapport. As has been shown, these 
needs seem to vary with cultural background. 
These four processes are in a sense really one 
process, for when one feels rapport, he reveals 
himself and becomes dependent, thereby ful- 
filling his personality needs. The circularity is 
most clearly seen in that the needs being ful- 
filled were the original reason for feeling rap- 
port. In summary, then, the cultural background 
produces certain types of ‘agprr ge: needs in 
particular geoups of people, and when these 
people meet other groups which have similar 
or complementary backgrounds they feel rap- 
port, reveal themselves, become dependent, and 
thereby fulfill these personality needs. 

Since these four processes turn one into the 
other and are constantly occurring, the above 
formulation concerning the development of love 
will be called the Wheel Theory.” This is, of 
course, merely a label for the above four proc- 
esses—one which was chosen because the term 
has explanatory value and helps emphasize the 
circularity and unity of these rate processes, As 
has been mentioned, the key interest for the so- 
ciologist would be in the cultural and social 
factors underlying these four processes as they 
occur between various types of young people. 
The following diagram is a graphic representa- 
tion of this theory: 


Personality Need Fulfillment - 








FIGURE 1. GRAPHIC PRESENTATION OF THE 
WHEEL THEORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


LOVE 
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Of course, the “wheel” can turn in a negative 
direction and “unwind”; that is, the relation- 
ship can weaken when an argument or compet- 
ing interest, or such, occur. Such an event can 
lessen rapport and that, in turn, decrease self- 
revelation, mutual dependency, and need fulfill- 
ment. This decrease further lessens rapport and 
can thus continue to “unwind” the relationship. 
The wheel can also continue to turn indefinitely 
in a positive direction as long as the four proc- 
cesses continue to be activated. In this fashion 
the rapport, revelation, dependency and fulfill- 
ment processes can continue to “turn” for as 
long and as intensely as the cultural backgrounds 
of the people involved will allow. 

Upon inspection it can be seen that the four 
spokes of the wheel are processes which uni- 
versally occur in any primary relationship, i.e., 
the general description would apply to the de- 
velopment of a friendship relationship or a 
parent-child relationship. The four wheel proc- 
esses would be involved in a primary relation- 
ship in Samoa as well as in New York. Thus, 
heterosexual love in America is the cultural de- 
velopment and elaboration of one type of pri- 
mary relationship. 

We give a specific meaning and content to 
this type of heterosexual love relation that dis- 
tinguishes it from all other types of primary re- 
lations. For the last thousand years the Western 
world has singled out the heterosexual type of 
primary relationship for special attention.?® 
Some other cultures have people who fall in 
love, but usually they do not use such love 
feelings as the basis for marriage. Such feelings 
most often develop after marriage and they 
lack the “romantic” aura ours possess. Goode 
has recently put forth evidence on the relative 
potentiality and actuality of love relationships in 
other cultures.” 

Love in America is culturally defined regard- 
ing how intense the feelings should be before 
one calls it “‘love,’’ and how one should behave 


% For a brief discussion of the development of romantic 
love see Hugo Beigel, ‘‘Romantic Love,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 16 (June 1951), pp. 326-334, Dr. Beigel is 
planning to publish a book on romantic love later this year. 
See also Dennis De Rougemont, Love in the Western World, 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1940. 

8 William J. Goode, ‘‘The Theoretical Importance of 
Love,’’ American Sociological Review, 24 (February 1959), 
pp. 37-48. Our explanation of love as a type of primary rela- 
tionship fits in with Goode's findings that heterosexual love is 
more common than once thought and that many cultures set 
up specific controls to prevent its occurrence. For if hetero- 
sexual love develops as do other primary relationships, then it 
is more of an ever-present possibility, and one would expect 
to find it more widespread or to find specific controls set up 
against it. This is precisely what Goode found. 
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when he believes he is in love. Although such 
cultural definitions are widely shared there still 
are some people who will apply the label “love” 
to a relationship quite freely, and some others 
who require so much that they may never be- 
lieve a relationship is intense enough to be love. 
There may possibly be variation by social classes 
as to what is required before using the term 
“Jove” to describe a heterosexual primary re- 
lationship. 

The symptoms which go along with love 
vary from the Hollywood variety of walking 
into doors and losing one’s appetite to the more 
“rational” type of symptoms which involve 
knowing the person thoroughly and wanting to 
_ be with him. These symptoms are learned in 
much the same way we learn other cultural 
forms. The kind of symptoms one displays de- 
pends in large measure on the type of love one 
accepts. The author's studies of college love 
affairs indicate that love in American culture 
may be hypothetically classified into several 
types, which have varying degrees of support in 
our society: (1) ultra romantic love at first 
sight, (2) sexual love where the sexual factor 
is dominant, (3) rational love where the in- 
tellectual appraisal of the affair is important, 
and (4) petbidly several other mixed varieties. 
Much more research is needed to verify and ex- 
tend this typology. 

All of these types of love can be explained 
theoretically as developing via the wheel proc- 
esses of rapport, revelation, dependency, and 
fulfillment. The romantic variety just goes 
through these processes in rapid order and one 
feels he knows the person fully—he feels the 
rapport, reveals himself, becomes dependent and 
feels fulfilled, all sometimes in the course of 
one evening! The sexual type of love merely 
emphasizes one way around the wheel—one way 
of revealing oneself.?* The rational type of love 
emphasizes the need to know each other under a 
variety of circumstances and to evaluate the re- 
lationship before allowing oneself to become 
too involved. This type of love seems to be 
increasingly popular among college students.?8 
It involves a larger number of rapport, revela- 

7 One important area of love is its relation to sexual 
standards and behavior. This relation is developed at length 
in a book by the author: Premarital Sexual Standards (to be 
published by The Free Press in the Spring of 1960). 

% Burgess and Wallin, op. cit., p. 170. Over two-thirds of 
the engaged couples in this study refused to call their relation- 
ship, ‘‘head-over-heels in love’’ because that phrase smacked 
too much of ultra romantic love notions, The author's inter- 
views with college students also tends to support this popularity 
of a ‘‘rational’’ type love. However, there are quite strong emo- 
tional attachments to some of the older romantic love notions, 
even among those who are intellectually “‘liberated.”’ 
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tion, dependency, and fulfillment factors than 
do the other love types. 


FINAL COMMENTS 


With the Wheel Theory, one can distinguish 
and describe the development and maintenance 
of the major types of love relationships. Love, 
thus, can be viewed as a type of primary re- 
lationship which our culture has singled out for 
special attention. The problem becomes to dis- 
cern what cultural forms have been given to this 
a relationship and what cultural back- 
grounds tend to promote the possibility of this 
type of primary relationship. In this fashion 
one can avoid the more restricted approaches 
referred to above. Instead one can analyze the 
characteristics and consequences of each type of 
love in various segments of our culture and 
society. Goode’s recent analysis suggests that 
love attitudes may differ considerably by social 
class.2° The Wheel Theory thus affords a broad 
over-all conception which can encompass all the 
heterosexual Live relationships. 

Furthermore, the Wheel Theory does not 
depend on the truth or falsity of the com- 
plementary needs or homogamy conceptions. 
Rather, if one desires he may incorporate 
Winch’s notion of complementary mating as 
well as the homogamy and personality-need 
views of Burgess and Wallin oe Strauss.®° Such 
explanations are compatible with the Wheel 
Theory and future research can resolve any 
competing conceptions which exist among these 
explanations. 

In addition the Wheel Theory seems to be 
capable of accounting for and integrating much 
of the available specific field research evidence 
on love relationships. For example, some of the 
key findings in this area by Strauss show that 
100 per cent personality need fulfillment is had 
by only a minority of the couples in his sample 
(18 per cent); Burgess and Wallin in their 
study of 1000 engaged couples showed how very 
common doubt and conflict were in engaged 
love relationships; Ellis in his study of 500 
college girls points out that about a quarter of 
them had experienced simultaneous loves*! 
These are representative findings and they all 

® Goode, op. cit., p. 46. 

® Burgess and Wallin do not speak of homogamy alone— 
they emphasize personality need fulfillment as vital in love. 
Even though they do not stress the necessity for getting behind 
personality needs to their social and cultural correlates, their 
approach is still quite compatible with the Wheel Theory. See 
Burgess and Wallin, of. cit., pp. 202-204, 212. 

*1 Strauss, op cit., p. 333. Burgess and Wallin, of. cit., 
Pp. 179-182, 247; Albert Ellis, ‘‘A Study of Human Love Re- 
lationships,"’ The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 75 (Septem- 
ber 1949), pp. 61-71. 
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are explainable by the Wheel rie e.g., if 
love does develop through the culturally directed 
processes of a primary relationship involving 
rapport, revelation, dependency, and need ful- 
fillment, then one would expect that there would 
be wide differences in the amount of needs 
which were fulfilled in any one relationship; 
that the very common failure to fully satisfy 
one’s needs might well make one have some 
doubts and conflicts concerning the value of 
the relationship; and it also follows that al- 
though one has fulfilled some of his needs in 
one love relationship, he may fall simultane- 


ously in love with another person who is capa- 
ble of fulfilling different combinations of needs. 
Of course, the fact that the Wheel Theory is 
compatible with the major theoretical ap- 
proaches and research findings in this area is 
not in itself conclusive evidence of its worth. 
The analysis here should serve mainly as a spur 
to further research testing of the Wheel Theory. 
It is believed that a new direction for study of 
the love relationship is needed. This paper is 
put forth only as a step toward filling the gaps 
in the sociological conceptualization of the 
heterosexual love relationship in America. 


Circumstances Associated With Teenage Boys’ 
Use of Prostitution* 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State College 


FRoM time to time high school teachers, 
counselors, principals, and parents are shocked 
by the knowledge that high school boys have 
engaged in casual and, to the adults, highly un- 
aesthetic and very unacceptable sexual experi- 
ences with prostitutes or pick-up associates. The 


adults usually profess either complete mystifica- 


tion as to the boys’ motivation, or charge these 
experiences to sexual curiosity or the overpower- 
ing sex drive of adolescence. Such im idents are 
usually hushed-up, and, administratively, the 
authorities main concern is usually to suppress 
such activities. Their hope is to keep similar 
happenings from occurring again, or at least to 
keep their existence from public awareness. 

The efforts of administrators and counselors 
might be more meaningful both to the youth 
involved and as preventive measures if they 
understood the significance of these episodes. 
Most adults are unaware of the complexities of 
adolescent sex behavior and the variety of 
human motivations. Evidence upon these points, 
so far as they relate to the use of prostitution by 
adolescent boys, has been obtained during a 
research project upon which the writer has been 
engaged for several years. 

In this research major attention has been 


* Based upon research supported by grants from the Com- 
mittee for Research in Problems of Sex, National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council; the General Research 
Fund, Graduate Council, Oregon State College; and the 
E. C. Brown Trust. Presented as a paper at the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Council on ‘Family Relations, Mis- 
soula, Montana, March 20, 1959, and revised for publication. 
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given to the impact of premarital sexual experi- 
ence upon the interpersonal relationships of the 
couple. Taxonomic data have been given minor 
emphasis. The research was intended to test the 
significance of premarital intercourse when 
studied within a value framework which re- 
garded the quality of interpersonal relationships 
developed as of prime importance. In order to 
gain an insight into the quality of interpersonal 
relationships, the interview questions elicited 
information from the subjects concerning ele- 
ments considered important in developing them. 
These were (1) attitudes toward assuming re- 
sponsibility for possible outcomes of the rela- 
tionship, (2) motivations, (3) communicative 
processes, and (4) willingness to protect the 
partner against possible consequences. In addi- 
tion each subject was asked to express his own 
feelings of satisfaction with the relationship. 

The relationships were categorized according 
to whether they were with prostitutes, pick-ups, 
dating partners, or fiancees, and the data are 
being analyzed level by level. This article deals 
with prostitute relationships and with the mo- 
tivation element. Data are also given on the 
subjects’ evaluations of the satisfaction or dis- 
satification. 

The data which have been utilized were ob- 
tained from 200 male college students in a semi- 
standardized interview procedure. In the inter- 
views certain questions were asked routinely, 
but leads were followed freely. Questions cen- 
tered about communication processes in the rela- 
tionship, motivations, attitudes toward responsi- 
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bilities which might be incurred, measures de- 
signed to protect against untoward physical and 
emotional consequences, and the individual's 
own evaluation of the relationship. 

Subjects were not permitted free discourse on 
their experiences, nor did they seem to wish 
this. The nature of the study was always ex- 
a and their cooperation elicited on two 

ases. 

One was the value of which such information 
could be in improving the present understanding 
of sexual behavior. The other was the suggestion 
that after the interview the interviewer would 
be willing to review the subject’s case history 
and discuss any points with him which seemed 
of interest. This possibility seemed to interest 
the men. Subjects appeared earnest and coopera- 
tive, and very ready to report accurately and 
fully. 

The 200 men who provided the data for this 
study gave histories on intercourse with 668 
women. These associations are referred to as 
liaisons. These liaisons ranged from those in- 
volving sang me or the most casual of pick- 
ups, to those involving fiancees. The total num- 


ber of liaisons for this group was more than 668, 
for the time and memory limitations occasionally 
made it impossible to obtain data on all the 
experiences of each individual. Of these 668 


liaisons, 92 (13.7 per cent) were with prosti- 
tutes and involved 38 men, while 118 (17.5 
per cent) liaisons, involving 57 subjects, were 
with pickups. Twenty-three of the 38 men who 
had visited prostitutes had had intercourse with 
only one. One of the older men who had been 
overseas reported intercourse with ‘‘twenty as 
nearly as I can tell.” 

The median recorded age (some could not 
recall exact ages) at which these liaisons oc- 
curred for the subjects was eighteen. In other 
words, at least half of these liaisons had oc- 
curred while the boys were still of high school 
age. 
oThis means that the data obtained reflect the 
behavior and motivations of a particular age 
group from a particular stratum of society. If 
data had been procured from older men, say in 
their late twenties, day laborers, or those who 
had served in some branch of the military serv- 
ice, particularly overseas, there can be no doubt 


1 Kinsey found from 724 college-level men, ages 17-50 
plus, who had had intercourse with prostitutes that 52.5% 
had had such experience by the time they were 18. He also 
found (page 598) that 38.5% of all college level men had in- 
tercourse with a prostitute at sometime in their life. Alfred 
C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1948, p. 116. 
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but that a different picture would have 
emerged.? 

Conclusions as to the motivations which led 
these young men to patronize prostitutes were 
derived from reasons offered by the subjects, 
themselves, and from the writer's analysis of the 
case history material obtained through the in- 
terviews. Some of the conclusions about motiva- 

‘tions are arrived at by inference, but they are 

checked against insights resulting from many 
years of close personal work with boys in a 
counseling capacity. 

Were these boys impelled by a strong sex 
drive? Did they go to prostitutes for physical 
release alone, or were they motivated by other 
reasons? Circumstances indicate that a desire 
for sheer physical release was one of the least 
important of the several motivations. 

A significant fact emerged quite early in 
the analysis. Practically none of these young 
men, particularly if they were under 19 years 
of age, had gone to a prostitute alone. They had 
been accompanied by one or more friends. Why, 
if the motivation was simply the desire for 
physical pleasure or physical release, was group 
visitation so common? As the data accumulated 
it became apparent that the desire to be a part 
of a group and to participate in a group ex- 
perience was a major motivation. For these boys 
going to a prostitute was essentially a male- 
group activity, and the prostitute was simply a 
vehicle through which the boys were trying to 
achieve a group purpose.* Sexual experience was 
more or less incidental to this. 

Many times boys who go to prostitutes are 
trying to prove to each other (and to them- 
selves) that they are grown-up, are dare-devils,* 


2 Kinsey emphasizes the likelihood of different conclusions 
emerging from various segments of the population. He says 
it is ‘‘misleading to discuss the place of prostitution in the 
population as a whole.’’ Alfred C. Kinsey, of. cit., p. 600. 

Likewise Hall in her discussion assumes that different mo- 
tivations for patronizing prostitutes exist with different groups. 
She speaks of the ‘‘curiosity and adventurousness,’’ of ‘‘boys 
and youths,”’ of groups of mental degenerates and oversexed 
men, and of married men who are weary of and indifferent 
to their wives. Gladys Mary Hall, Prostitution in the Modern 
World, New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1936, Ch. IV. 

* Kinsey agrees that in ‘‘many cases some social psychology 
is involved as groups of males go together to look for pros- 
titutes.’” He feels, however, (p. 603) that the social aspects 
of prostitution are given less attention by men now than was 
the case a generation ago. Alfred C. Kinsey, op. cit., p. 606. 

The point of view advanced by Herbert A. Bloch and 
Arthur Neiderhoffer, The Ganz, New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1958, would certainly support the idea that social 
psychology was involved, 

* Ellis suggests that sexual orgies: arise from the need of 
people to defy the extremes of rigid sexual abstinence pre- 
scribed by traditional morality and conventional codes, Oc- 
casional outbursts of license give a sense of freedom and 
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are worldly-wise and sophisticated. This is in- 
dicated by the manner in which the visit to the 
prostitute is arranged. The following example is 
typical. Some evening a group of three or four 
teen-age boys is riding around aimlessly in a’ 
car. With little to do, the boys are bored and 
time passes-slowly. If beer or liquor is available 
some drinking is likely to have occurred already. 
Then one of the fellows suggests that they drive 
to a certain street, or city. He may not mention 
a visit to prostitutes, but, since the place men- 
tioned is so closely associated with prostitution, 
each fellow is aware of the implication. At this 
point another member of the party is likely to 
remark, “Well, if we went you're so damn 
chicken that you wouldn’t go in.” 

The boy who made the suggestion, reacts to 
the jeer. “Oh, yeah! Let’s go and see who is 
chicken. I know who will back out first.’ 

And so the interchange proceeds. The process 
of nudging, edging closer, daring, deriding each 
other's courage, continues until all are so com- 
mitted that none could back out and save face. 
Many of these boys would be vastly relieved if 
when they stepped into the bedroom to meet the 
prostitute they have engaged they found it va- 
cant. If they could stay there alone for thirty 
minutes a come out with a story to tell their 
friends, they would have achieved all they 
wished, 


Occasionally a group may visit a house of 
prostitution as a lark. This is especially likely 
to occur when influential leaders have had ex- 


perience with Laageonyer: A group of boys on a 
football trip, for example, may plan for weeks 
beforehand to go to a house of prostitution. 
Group visitation appears also to be a common 
experience for young men who have recently 
entered the military service. 

On the way home the boys are likely to dis- 
cuss the episode in detail, and the general agree- 
ment will be reached that they have had a great 
time, and a valuable experience. Actually, many 
times some of the boys are either dissatisfied or 
disillusioned. They seldom express feelings of 
dissatisfaction to their friends, however. ‘‘Tell 
them that, and have them wonder what’s wrong 
with you?” So no matter how negative their in- 
ner feelings, they are usually kept under cover. 

After their return, by a process of broad hints 
and discrete leaks (or sometimes by outright 
telling) boys not in on the experience are made 





recklessness. He regards prostitution as a ‘‘refined form’’ of 
sexual orgy. Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 
Vol. II, Part III, ‘‘Sex in Relation to Society,’’ Ch, VII, 
New York: Random House, 1936, 
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aware that it occurred. For a few days the fel- 
lows who participated are the center of conversa- 
tion. Jokes, questions, and perhaps envious 
comments come their way, and their position 
among their friends as sophisticated, worldly- 
wise ‘‘men about town’’ has been established. 

There are variations on this pattern. Now 
and then, a boy will refuse to go along with the 
group, or will dissuade others from going. One 
who has gpa, sm may openly voice his dis- 
satisfaction, or boys to whom the adventure is 
related may express disapproval rather than 
approval. But by and large the pattern as de- 
scribed is such a common one that going to a 
prostitute is, for many boys, clearly and primarily 
a male-group experience. The fellows anticipate 
it together, participate as a group, and relive the 
adventure together. They use the experience to 
create a feeling of group solidarity and unity, 
and a sense of masculine achievement.® “I guess 
we really felt grown-up after that’ was the 
comment of one subject. 

Another motivation which pushes some boys 
toward prostitute experience is curiosity. If they 
are sexually inexperienced they may be curious 
about intercourse itself. The way in which it is 
accomplished is a matter of concern, and the 
boy is trying to test his ability to perform and 
function successfully. 

Curiosity about how a house of prostitution 
operates and how prostitutes get into the busi- 
ness is strong. This curiosity is expressed in 

uestions asked after the interview, or which 
they sometimes ask of the prostitutes. Repeatedly 
these questions arose—''How did they get to be 
prostitutes ? Why do they continue?” 

Sexual pleasure may have been so extolled 
that the boy feels that he must experience it. 
The discrepancy between anticipation and actu- 
ality results in keen disappointment for many 
adolescent youth, particularly when their first 
intercourse comes in the impersonal, commer- 
cialized, and unaesthetic framework of a prosti- 
tute relationship. 

A few boys regard prostitution as a way of 
securing sexual satisfaction without having to 
be concerned with the responsibilities that are 
attached to sexual intercourse in other circum- 
stances. “Prostitutes know how to take care of 
themselves, and you don’t have to worry about 
them getting pregnant or having them try to 
hook you.” 

5 For an interesting nontechnical discussion of the motiva- 
tion and behavior of some teen-age boys in a house of pros- 
titution see John M. Murtagh and Sara Harris, Cast the First 


Stone, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954, pp. 176-179. The 
entire book is an analysis of the psychological aspects of 


prostitution, 
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Occasionally some boy argues that money- 
wise it is less expensive to go to a prostitute.® 
“I'd rather py a prostitute $5.00 than to take 
the time and invest the money necessary to get 
a date to participate in intercourse.” 

Nothing in these histories indicates that these 
boys have gone to | because of an over- 
powering drive inherent in the physical mecha- 
nism and separate from psychic factors. Several 
boys spoke about feeling strong physical desires 
at the time they went to a prostitute, but at the 
same time they recited circumstances—e.g., 
drinking, sexual discussions of associates— 
which clearly indicated conditions which would 
cause or contribute to sexual arousal. But the 
sex drive which impels adolescent boys to seek 
sexual satisfaction through prostitutes is almost 
surely more psychologically induced than physi- 
cally produced,’ 

As each subject was interviewed he was asked 
if he was satisfied or dissatisfied with his ex- 
perience with prostitution. A tabulation of the 
replies from the thirty-eight participants fol- 
lows: 


Reaction to Experience 
; . Satisfied 

ae ae Mixed Feelings 
19. . . . . Dissatisfied 
Pe 

2. . . .  . No information 


Each of the six who expressed satisfaction 
did so on the grounds that they derived physical 
pleasure from the experience. ; 

The dissatisfied subjects often expressed con- 
siderable disappointment with the experience 
during the conversational interchange of the 


Number of Subjects 
6 


®See Kinsey, of. cit., pp. 606-608, for a discussion of 
reasons why men patronize prostitutes. 

* For discussions on this point see Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation, Current Theory and Research in Motivation, Vol. 
IV. The first paper in this volume is ‘Characteristics of 
Masculine Sex Drive’ by Frank A, Beach. See especially 
pp. 4-5. See also Lester A. Kirkendall, ‘‘Toward a Clarifica- 
tion of the Concept of Male Sex Drive.’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 20: 367-372, November, 1956; A. H. Maslow Moftiva- 
tion and Personality, New York: Harper and Bros. 1954, 
pp. 241-254; and John F. Oliven, Sexual Hygiene and Pa- 
thology, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955, pp. 373-376. 
The Psychiatric Service of the San Francisco City Clinic pub- 
lished two monographs which are worth consulting. They are 
Ernest G. Lion and others, An Experiment in the Psychiatric 
Treatment of Promiscuous Girls. San Ftancisco, Calif.: City 
and County of San Francisco, Department of Public Health, 
1954; and Benno Safir, M.D. A Psychiatric Approach to the 
Treatment of Promiscuity. New York: American Social Hy- 
giene Association, 1949. Significant portions of the latter 
two publications are quoted in Lester A, Kirkendall, Sex Edu- 
cation As Human Relations, New York: Inor, 1950, pp. 106- 
113. 
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interview. “I thought I was going to be carried 
right out of this world, but it didn’t amount to 
much.” “It was just $5.00 down the drain.” 
“T said to myself ‘I'll never, never, never do this 
again.’”” “I’d have got more satisfaction out of 
masturbation.” “I felt like I had broken into a 
bank and got a nickel.” 

_ As a matter of fact a good many of these 
disappointing experiences were actually trau- 
matic, and the boys need and could profit 
greatly from the help of sympathetic, under- 
standing advisors. For a good number of boys 
“the teachable moment’’ so far as sex attitudes 
are concerned likely comes just after their visit 
to a prostitute. But how often are adults close 
enough to youth to know this moment has ar- 
rived ? 

The statements of the interviewees gave clear 
evidence that some of them found their visit to 
a prostitute—particularly the first one—more 
than they had bargained for. This showed 7 
most clearly in the numerous statements whic 
related failures and inadequacies in sexual func- 
tioning. Such statements appeared in about half 
of the reports. The usual statement was that the 
individual had difficulty in attaining or my. A 
an erection and ~”. *n in reaching a climax. 
one individual sp: \.2 of a premature ejaculation. 

In several ins'«nces these inadequacies were 
associated with feelings aroused by the prostitute 
when she washed the boy’s genitals. Boys de- 
scribed themselves as “surprised,” ‘‘shocked,” 
“scared to death,” “embarrassed,” or “bothered” 
by this experience. These boys were then likely 
to experience an incapacity in sexual function- 
ing. Not all boys have such difficulties, of 
course. 

Many of the case histories contained refer- 
ences to other experiences which the boys found 
upsetting and disturbing. These included such 
things as nudeness involving both sexes, mouth- 
genital contacts, the fondling of the male geni- 
tals by the woman, the embarrassment at being 
in a situation in which one did not know what 
to do or what to expect, the chagrin and even 
fright over a failure in sexual functioning, be- 
coming sick while in the house as a result of 
drinking, being: in surroundings which, in gen- 


t 
iy 
3 


*John F, Oliven writes, “‘A forgotten Italian physician 
called the prostitute, especially the younger ones, the great 
emasculatress and mean despoiler of half-bearded youth, as she 
ridicules his anxious impotence or the size of his organ, some- 
times setting a psychic trauma in the predisposed that may 
never heal completely, . . .’’ Oliven seems to agree with a 
statement he quotes which states that ‘‘the most frequent 
single characteristic which prostitutes have in common, apart 
from their sexual indifference, is their depreciation of, and 
hostility against, men.’’ Oliven, ibid., pp. 395-396, 
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eral, were filthy or unaesthetic, and the fear that 
one’s family might learn about this indiscretion. 

Boys who were teamed with prostitutes con- 
siderably older than themselves sometimes ex- 
perienced difficulty in functioning adequately. 
There is evidence that under such circumstances 
they may identify the prostitute with their 
mother. Two boys spoke of such an identifica- 
tion. 

What does this imply for instructional and 
counseling practices in secondary schools? 

1. It suggests the need for a far different type 
of education concerning sex than is common. 
The typical concern with reproductive processes 
and anatomical details is nearly meaningless 
here. Certainly it has little to offer so far as 
making a positive contribution to helpful at- 
titudes toward mature experiences in human rela- 
tionships. Probably an adult sex education pro- 
gram is needed, as well as one for youth. 

2. These data raise a question as to the 
emphasis which should be placed on prostitu- 
tion in a sex education program. If in this group 
of relatively unsophisticated boys almost 20 per 
cent have had intercourse with prostitutes, this 
can hardly be regarded as a minor phenomenon. 

3. More attention needs to be given to under- 
standing the needs and motivations of boys who, 
in spite of “being scared to death,” patronize 
prostitution. Why do they behave as they do? 
What are they trying to achieve? Our attention 
has been so concentrated on the prostitute that 
we seem to have given the male customer no 
more than a passing thought. Certainly little 
attempt has been made to gain a real under- 
standing of him. Yet these case histories make it 
clear that he often has his problems, too. 

One of the difficulties, in the writer's opinion, 
is that these boys feel excluded from the adult 
world. They express this sense of ostracism by 
arranging a social world of their own. In this 
setting they gain prestige and status by such 
standards as they can devise for themselves. 
Both young men and women need to be in- 
cluded in the significant and challenging ac- 
tivities of the adult world much more than they 
are. As communities are now organized, youth 
are pretty effectively excluded from meaningful 
participation. 

Young men, more than young women, face a 
problem in moving into an adult role con- 
sidered appropriate to their sex. They are unable 
to engage in activities wholeheartedly recog- 
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nized by society as economically and socially 
productive. As long as this is so, one outcrop- 
ping will be the childish use of sex in an 
attempt to demonstrate masculinity and ma- 
turity, as so many boys are doing in their visits 
to prostitutes. 

4. An awareness of the significance and na- 
ture of these associations provides a most chal- 
lenging opportunity for high school counselors. 
A counselor who is under no illusions about the 
experiences which boys sometimes have could 
be most helpful in the private, one-to-one asso- 
ciations which are particularly his province. He 
would need to combine realism with a mature 
perspective and a dignified approach. But in 
such a relationship he would be able to address 
himself to the unique needs and experiences of 
the counselee. With the counselee freed from 
the necessity of a face with his fellows, 
the counselor could build upon the sense of 
idealism and a desire for satisfying interper- 
sonal relationships. Would this not be a good 
basis for a code of sexual morality ? 
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Mental Health Implications of a Preventive 
Psychiatry Program in the Light of 
Research Findings* 


ROLF E. 


MUUSS 


Goucher College, Towson, Maryland 


THIS title involves two concepts that appear 
to need some clarification. The definition of the 
concept of mental health would require a lengthy 
ug in itself. The difficulty grows from a 
ack of a uniformly accepted definition of 
mental health' and lack of an operationally use- 
ful description of what is commonly under- 
stood to constitute mental health.? However, it 
has been shown* that mental hygiene has 
emerged from an earlier preoccupation with 
pathology to an emphasis on normal whole- 
some development. This point is particularly 
relevant to the Preventive Psychiatry Program at 
the State University of Iowa since it attempts to 
investigate and develop means and methods 
that can be utilized in the promotion of emo- 
tional maturity. It is assumed that emotional 
maturity is at the opposite end of the continuum 
from mental disease; however, emphasis in the 
program is on an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the forces that operate in normal human 
behavior and not on pathology. 

In analogy to medicine a distinction has to 
be made between primary prevention and 
secondary prevention. Primary prevention in- 
volves a mass attack upon or the elimination of 
the possibility of illness in the genera! public 


* This study was completed while the author was with 
the Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa. 
An abbreviated edition of this paper was presented at the 
annual meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, 
Ames, Iowa, August 21, 1959. Appreciation is expressed to the 
Grant Foundation for their support of this study; also, the 
author is greatly indebted to Dr. L. Lovell and Dr. R. Ojemann 
for valuable advice and criticism. 

1W. C. Ryan, ‘‘The Emerging Concept of Mental Health 
in Education,’’ Review of Educational Research, 26 (December, 
1956), pp. 417-428. ; 

2 Marie Jahoda, ‘Toward a Social Psychology of Mental 
Health,’’ Symposium on the Healthy Personality. Supplement 
Il: Problems of Infancy and Youth, ed. J. E. Milton, New 
York: Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 1950, pp. 211-230. 

* National Society for the Study of Education. Mental 
Health in Modern Education. Fifty-Fourth Yearbook, Part II, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 

*R. E. Muuss, “First Aid in Social Situations; Presenting 
a Casual Approach to Discipline Problems,’’ Iowa City, Pre- 
ventive Psychiatry Program, 1959, pp. 1-29, Mimeographed; 
R. H, Ojemann and J. W. Clark, ‘‘School-Community Pro- 
grams,"’ Review of Educational Research, 26 (December, 
1956), pp. 479-501. 
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before a symptom ever occurs, such as fluorida- 
tion of water or various vaccinations against 
contagious diseases. Secondary prevention, on 
the other hand, depends upon early recognition 
of a symptom or an illness so that isolated cases 
can benefit from the most favorable prognosis 
which early treatment provides. Regular X-ray 
examination for TB is such a kind of secondary 
prevention. Much of the psychological and 
psychiatric work presently done in the public 
schools is also in the nature of secondary pre- 
vention. The “problem child” is the center of 
attention. Agencies rendering psychological 
service operate under the assumption that early 
diagnosis and treatment of emotional disturb- 
ances gives a better prognostic chance. The 
Preventive Psychiatry Program takes issue with 
this underlying theoretical assumption. ‘This 
tendency to wait until the child gets into diffi- 
culty before giving attention to personality 
growth appears analogous to waiting until the 
pupil has failed on a final examination before 
giving considerations to his growth in knowl- 
edge.’’> Primary prevention operates under the 
assumptions that the school can provide a de- 
velopmental climate that fosters personality 
growth, thus contributing to mental health. The 
Preventive Psychiatry Program does not give 
“treatment” to “cases”; on the contrary, it op- 
erates more on the basis of giving ‘‘vaccinations” 
to all school children in order to prevent them 
from becoming “cases.” ‘Wholesome person- 
ality is the objective on the positive side; the 
prevention of personality disorder, on the nega- 
id 

Primary prevention in mental health involves 
a systematic attempt to re-examine and re- 
evaluate the educative process. It was found in 
a study by Stiles’ that in fifteen social studies 

®R. H. Ojemann and F. R. Wilkinson, ‘The Effect on 
Pupil Growth of an Increase in Teacher's Understanding of 
Pupil Behavior,"’ Journal of Experimental Education, 8 (De- 
cember, 1939), pp. 143-147. 

¢W. F. Vaughan, Personal and Social Adjustment: Foun- 
dations of Mental Health, New York: Odyssey Press, 1952. 

1 Frances S. Stiles, ‘‘A Study of Materials and Programs 
for Developing an Understanding of Behavior at the Ele- 
mentary Level.’’ Unpublished doctoral dissertation, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1947. 
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readers used in the elementary school, emphasis 
was placed on the external forms of behavior 
and not on the factors that brought about the 
various forms of behavior. Actually, less than 
1 per cent of the readers treated human behavior 
in a dynamic way. The purpose of the oa 
is to test the assumption that a causal or dy- 
namic approach toward human behavior, toward 
social situations, and toward problem solving 
and conflicts will bring about insight and in- 
creased understanding which will foster psycho- 
logical adjustment, emotional well being, and 
mental health. Clinical observation indicates 
that a number of problems arise because of an 
inability to interpret one’s own behavior and 
that of others. It is assumed that an individual 
who is aware of the causal nature of behavior 
is better equipped to meet social situations. 
Causality is defined as an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the complex, interacting nature of 
the forces that operate in human behavior. It 
involves an attitude of seeing things from the 
viewpoint of others, of realizing that one’s 
behavior has consequences, and of suspending 


judgment until sufficient logical information is 


available. 

Whereas many parent education activities 
have as one of their goals the improvement of 
the growing child’s adjustment through in- 
creasing the effectiveness of parents’ behavior, 
the Preventive Psychiatry Program makes plaus- 
ible the attempt to influence the growing child 
directly. Family life educators who are con- 
cerned with the development of mental hygiene 
practices and with what is described here as a 
“causal approach”’ begin to realize that the basic 
principles involved are equally applicable to 
parents as well as to school children. The Pre- 
ventive Psychiatry Research Program, which or- 
iginally began its work with upper elementary 
school grades, has slowly expanded both down- 
ward and upward on the educational ladder and 
includes at the present all grade levels from 
kindergarten to seniors in high school. On an 
experimental basis, attempts are also made to in- 
clude the parents of these children through dis- 
cussion groups, PTA meetings, and other meth- 
ods, since it is assumed that more lasting 
changes can be produced if principles of mental 
health are practiced in the home as well as in 
school. 

It has become obvious in the program that as 
children are exposed more and more to ideas of 
mental health and a causal approach to. human 
behavior their pare have to learn to appreciate 
and understand the newly gained perspective of 
their children. Otherwise the child may become 
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aware of the nature of motivating forces op- 
erating in human behavior, while his parents 
still approach human behavior in a punitive and 
judgmental manner. 

This paper reports a series of related studies 
that have been designed to investigate the 
effects of such a causal learning program on 
indices of mental health. It is hypothesized that 
a causal approach to human behavior and social 
relationships will produce changes of the fol- 
lowing dimensions. Some of these criteria are 
indirectly considered as aspects or partial defini- 
tions of mental health. 

In terms of long range changes in the level 
of mental health, it is hypothesized that a popu- 
lation which is capable of dealing with be- 
havioral and social problems in a dynamic man- 
ner will differ from a population which ap- 
proaches behavior on the surface in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


1. less emotional disturbance 

2. fewer mental breakdowns (hospitaliza- 
tion) 

3. better civic adjustment (crime rate) 

4. better vocational adjustment 

5. better marriage adjustment (divorce rate) 


It has been the plan of the program to pro- 
ceed along the following steps: 


(a) developing a causally oriented learning 
program 

(b) testing for immediate effects of such a 
program 

(c) testing for long range effects 


At the present time the program encompasses 
the first two steps. Testing for long range 
effects cannot take place until a rather well co- 
ordinated mental health program has been de- 
veloped which operates on a large group of sub- 
jects over a longer period of time. The program 
is presently in the process of developing causal 
learning experiences. Coons the question 
arises as to whether or not there are any indices 
of mental health that are more immediate and 
that can be tested while the child is still in the 
program. 

Again, a number of hypotheses that war- 
rant investigation suggest themselves. It is 
hypothesized that a child who is highly caus- 
ally oriented both on a cognitive and on an emo- 
tional level will differ from a child who does 
not have this quality by being: 


1. more flexible in his thinking (non- 
rigidity ) 
151 





more tolerant toward frustration® 

. more tolerant toward ambiguity® 

. more tolerant toward minority groups 
(democratic attitude) *° 

. more realistic in his level of aspiration 
(study in preparation) 

. more self-accepting™ : 

. better socially adjusted (study in prepara- 
tion) 

. More secure** 

. less anxious** 

. less in need of being punitive’ 

. less in need of daydreaming (study in 
preparation) 

. more responsible’ 

. less in conflict with others and self** 

. better adjusted in school (attitude, attend- 
ance, achievement)?" 

. better family adjustment (study in prepa- 
ration) 


A rationale for each of these hypotheses cannot 
be given here, but is discussed in the various 
research papers investigating these variables. 


SE. E. Levitt and W. H. Lyle, ‘‘Evidence for the Validity 
of the Children’s Form of the Picture-Frustration Study,”’ 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 19 (October, 1955), pp. 
381-386. 

*R. E. Muuss, ““A Comparison of ‘High Causally’ and 
“Low Causally’ Oriented Sixth Grade Children in Respect to a 
Perceptual Intolerance of Ambiguity Test,’’ Child Develop- 
ment, in press; R. E. Muuss, ‘‘A Comparison of ‘High Caus- 
ally’ and ‘Low Causally’ Oriented Sixth Grade Children on 
Personality Variables Indicative of Mental Health,’ Proceed- 
ings of the lowa Academy of Science, Vol. 66, 1959, 388-394. 

EF. E, Levitt, ‘Effect of a ‘Causal’ Teacher-Training 
Program on Authoritarianism and Responsibility in Grade 
School Children,’’ Psychological Reports, 1 (December, 1955), 
pp. 449-458; Muuss, ‘‘A Comparison on Personality Varia- 
bles.”” 

11 P, Bruce, ‘Relationship of Self-Acceptance to other Vari- 
ables with Sixth Grade Children Oriented in Self-Understand- 
ing,"’ The Journal of Educational Psychology, 49 (October, 
1958), pp. 229-238. 

12 Ibid.; R. E. Muuss, ‘‘The Relationship between Casual 
Orientation and Anxiety and Insecurity in Elementary School 
Children,’’ Accepted for publication in The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology. 

18 Ibid. ; Bruce, op. cit. 

47E. E. Levitt, ‘‘Punitiveness and ‘Causality’ in Grade 
School Children,’’ The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
48 (December, 1955), pp. 494-498. R. H. Ojemann, E. E. 
Levitt, W. H. Lyle and F. Maxine Whiteside, ‘‘The Effects 
of a ‘Causal’ Teacher-Training Program and Certain Curricu- 
lar Changes in Grade School Children,’’ Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 24 (December, 1955), pp. 95-114; Frances 
S. Stiles, ‘‘Developing an Understanding of Human Behavior 
at the Elementary Level,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
43 (March, 1950), pp. 516-524. 

18 Levitt, ‘‘Effect on Authoritarianism and Responsibility.’’ 

16 J, Mildred Morgan and R. H. Ojemann, ‘‘The Effect of 
a Learning Program Designed to Assist Youth in an Under- 
standing of Behavior and its Development,’’ Child Develop- 
ment, 13 (September, 1942), pp. 181-194; Ojemann and 
Wilkinson, of. cit. 

11 Ibid. ; Morgan and Ojemann, op. cit. 
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Since the Preventive Psychiatry Program is 
basically a research project, the question arises: 
For which of these variables does it have em- 
pirical support? Thus, in the remainder of this 
paper, the author will review the research find- 
ings that have been gathered as a result of the 
experimental learning program, and that shed 
some light on the question: To what extent 
does a preventive psychiatry program contribute 
to mental health ? 

The question to be asked before discussing 
any of these hypotheses is: To what extent is 
it possible to teach an understanding of dy- 
namics of human behavior to school children, 
since this content matter has previously been 
the exclusive prerogative of the professional 
training of psychiatrists, psychologists, educa- 
tors, social workers, and a number of other re- 
lated professions ? 

There are various research studies which give 
evidence that it is possible to teach an under- 
standing and appreciation of the forces that 
operate in the social environment. A study by 
Ojemann, Levitt, Lyle, and Whiteside’* shows 
rather conclusively that if pupils are provided 
with a causally oriented teacher who uses caus- 
ally oriented learning materials, a significant 
change occurs. The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
children in the experimental group showed an 
increasing awareness of the complex multiple 
causative nature of human behavior. For each 
of the experimental classes there were two con- 
trol classes, one of which had an opportunity to 
utilize the causally oriented learning materials. 
The observed difference is greatest between the 
experimental group and the control group that 
did not have the causally oriented learning ma- 
terial. There is also a highly significant differ- 
ence between the experimental group and the 
control group that used the causally oriented 
learning material. The difference between the 
control group utilizing causally oriented ma- 
terial and the other control group is significant 
on only one of the two variables used to eval- 
uate growth in causality. 

In another study by Zelen’® findings indicate 
that it is difficult to produce a causal orienta- 
tion in sixth grade children if the regular class- 
room teacher and the content material remain 
noncausally oriented and if the causal content 
is introduced for a one-hour period a day by a 
trained “outsider.” Those significant changes 
that were obtained were the result of a joint 


48 Ojemann, Levitt, Lyle, and Whiteside, of, cit. 
9S. L. Zelen, ‘Effect of a Causal Learning Program,” 


Iowa City, Preventive Psychiatry Program, 1954, mimeo- 


graphed. 
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interaction of an experimental “causally ori- 
ented teacher’’ using the causal material. 

McNiel raises the question: ‘Can an enriched 
conception of behavior be developed at the 
adolescent level ?”*° Members of home econom- 
ics classes in two high schools were given formal 
training relative to the causes of behavior. The 
learning program consisted of three forty- 
minute discussion periods and the utilization of 
three specially prepared pamphlets. The results 
indicate that the experimental groups showed 
an increased understanding of the causes of 
those forms of behavior that were dealt with in 
the pamphlets and the discussion (eating prob- 
lems, destructive behavior, and lying). How- 
ever, they did not make the generalizations 
necessary for applying the principles involved 
to other kinds of behavior problems. 

Ojemann*! introduces into ninth grade so- 
cial science classes materials designed to de- 
velop an understanding and appreciation of the 
forces that underlie human behavior. Using the 
same test for evaluating growth in causal think- 
ing that was used by McNiel, he found sig- 
nificant changes which indicate that pupils ‘can 
learn to understand the factors underlying, be- 
havior. 

It appears from the evidence quoted that. the 
effect of such a teaching program increases if it 
is an integrated part of the school program in- 
volving the teacher as well as the students and 
extending over a longer period of time. Espe- 
cially the studies by McNiel and Zelen indicate 
that we may expect changes on some of the 
more indirect measures of mental health only 
if the children have been exposed to causal ma- 
terial for a substantial period of time and have 
been treated causally by a teacher who is capable 
of applying these principles. 

From the evidence cited, it appears to be a 
relatively well established fact that a rational 
understanding and appreciation of the forces 
that operate in human behavior can be taught 
in upper elementary and high school grades. 
But what is the evidence that such an under- 
standing will contribute to mental health? 

The previously cited study by Ojemann, 
Levitt, Lyle and Whiteside indicates that the 
experimental subjects, who had been exposed 
to a causal learning program, showed less of a 
tendency to immediate punitiveness as measured 


20 F, Bessie McNiel, ‘‘Development at the Youth Level of 
a Conception of the Causes of Behavior and the Effectiveness 
of a Learning Program in this Area,"’ Joural of Experimental 
Education, 13 (December, 1944), pp. 81-85. 

21 R, H. Ojemann, ‘The Effect on the Child’s Development 
of Changes in Cultural Influences,’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, 40 (December, 1946), pp. 258-270. 
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by a paper and pencil test. Stiles*? has shown 
that a causal learning program produced a de- 
crease in punitiveness in 10-year-olds as meas- 
ured by their way of handling peer problems 
in the “room council.” Levitt found support for 
the hypothesis that “In children of elementary 
school age, an awareness of the dynamic, com- 
plex, variable nature of human motivation is 
negatively related to rigid, moralistic punitive- 
ness.”2° He concludes that causality and puni- 
tiveness appear to be significantly related, and 
in discussing the importance for preventive psy- 
chiatry he assumes that a judgmental punitive 
attitude is unwholesome from a mental health 
point of view. These studies, which investigated 
the effect of a causal orientation upon punitive- 
ness, indicate that understanding others tends 
to make a person less punitive. 

In a study by Levitt?* a test of responsi- 
bility, the Minnesota Responsibility Scale, was 
administered to fifth and sixth grade classes. 
The causally oriented experimental classes show 
significantly more responsibility than the control 
classes. These differences remain significant 
even when scores are corrected for IQ. 

In the same study a measure of antidemocratic 
attitude, the Children’s Antidemocratic Atti- 
tude Scale (CADS), was administered to fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade experimental and control 
classes. The findings demonstrate that the ex- 
perimental classes had significantly lower au- 
thoritarianism scores at all grade levels. A study 
by Muuss?® indicates that high causally oriented 
sixth grade subjects have a significantly lower 
antidemocratic attitude score on the CADS than 
do low causally oriented subjects. This differ- 
ence remains significant if controls for intelli- 
gence are provided. > Sa gn data for fifth 
grade subjects collected by the author also show 
significant differences in the predicted direction. 
It thus appears that a causal orientation toward 
one’s social environment is intrinsically related 
to a more democratic attitude. 

Levitt and Lyle,®* investigating whether or 
not causality increases frustration tolerance, 
found that low causally oriented subjects give 
significantly more extrapunitive responses and 
significantly fewer intropunitive responses on 
the Children’s Form of the Picture Frustration 
Test. They also found that the low causally 
oriented subjects were more frequently ego- 
defensive in their responses and showed less 


22 Stiles, ‘‘Developing an Understanding.”’ 

3 Levitt, ‘‘Punitiveness and ‘Cauzality’.’’ 

™% Levitt, ““Effect on Authorilarianism and Responsibility.’’ 
% Muuss, ‘“‘A Comparison on Personality Variables.’’ 

% Levitt and Lyle, op. cit. 
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need-persistence, thus indicating that a causal 
orientation contributes to increased frustration 
tolerance. 

Muuss** demonstrated that high causally ori- 
ented subjects have more tolerance toward am- 
biguous stimuli on a perceptual test consisting 
of a sequence of unfinished pictures. They tend 
to guess later, make fewer guesses and express 
less certainty when asked to guess what the final 
picture is going to be. The ig! emphasizes 
that when the causally oriented child makes a 
guess, he is more inclined to do so in terms of 
probability and is aware of the tentative, hypo- 
thetical nature of his response. Similarly, 
Muuss** was able to demonstrate that high caus- 
ally oriented children are more likely to dis- 
agree with verbal statements indicative of in- 
tolerance of ambiguity such as “It is best to do 
most things at the same time and in the same 
way each day,” while low causally oriented sub- 
jects are more likely to agree with such state- 
ments. 

Muuss is preparing a paper®® which also indi- 
cates that fifth and sixth grade subjects who are 
high causally oriented show less anxiety on the 
Children’s Anxiety Scale and are more secure 
on the observational Security-Insecurity Scale 
originally designed by Kooker. They also lie 
less as measured by the lie-scale which is built 
into the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale. 

Bruce*° recently studied the possible effects of 
a causal learning program on sixth grade sub- 
jects in respect to anxiety, security, and Self- 
Ideal Discrepancy scores which served as a 
measure of self-acceptance. Since two of the four 
experimental classes had been in the pene for 
two consecutive years, it was possible to make 
comparison between one- and two-year exposure 
to the program. The results indicate that the 
group who had two years of exposure to the 
causal learning program showed a significant 
average reduction on manifest anxiety scores and 
observed insecurity scores if compared with 
both the average scores of the one-year experi- 
mental group and the control group. No sig- 
nificant difference was found between the two- 
year experimental group, the one-year experi- 
mental group, and the control group on the 
Self-Ideal Discrepancy scores. However, the 
Self-Ideal Discrepancy Score showed a signifi- 
cant correlation to manifest anxiety, r= .35 
(N 184), and to the Kooker Security Rating, 

2™Muuss, ‘‘A Comparison in Respect to a Perceptual 
Intolerance of Ambiguity Test.”’ 

28 Muuss, “‘A Comparison on Personality Variables.’’ 

% Muuss, ‘“The Relationship between Causal Orientation 
and Anxiety and Insecurity.”’ 

% Bruce, op. cit. 
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r= .32 (N 184). The correlation between the 
Anxiety and the Kooker Insecurity scales is rela- 
tively low in both studies, Bruce reported an 
r= .26 (N 184) significant at the .01 level, 
and Muuss obtained an r = .13 (N 232) sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, which indicates that 
these two instruments measure different at- 
tributes. 

It is interesting to observe that Muuss, com- 
paring high causally and low causally oriented 
subjects—which is a method more sensitive to 
differences than comparing experimental and 
control classes—obtained significant differences 
on the measures of anxiety and insecurity in the 
predicted direction. Bruce, using the same test 
instruments, obtains similarly significant results 
comparing the two-year experimental groups 
with the control groups. The findings of both 
studies suggest that the effects a causal learning 
program has in terms of behavioral and more 
indirect measures of mental health become better 
substantiated after at least two years participa- 
tion in such a program. 

Morgan and Ojemann*! for four months pro- 
vided a —_ of college students and a group of 
out-of-school youth with an experimental learn- 
ing program designed to increase a knowledge 
of the many motives that may underlie given 
forms of behavior and how various behavior 
patterns develop. Corresponding groups with a 
similar membership were used as controls. The 
results indicate a significant reduction in per- 
sonal conflicts in both experimental groups as 
measured by the Luria method, a word asso- 
ciation test. A significant change in attitude was 
obtained through an interview and from self re- 
port blanks. The control groups did not show 
any significant change. This study supports the 
hypothesis that an understanding of the nature 
of human behavior decreases conflict. 

An earlier study by Ojemann and Wilkinson** 
utilizes experimental and control groups, each 
consisting of thirty-three ninth grade subjects, 
matched on age, IQ, and school grades. The 
teachers in the experimental groups were given 
various information concerning personality and 
environmental factors of their subjects and re- 
ceived extended suggestions as to the meaning 
and use of this information. The effects of this 
program were measured over a nine-month pe- 
riod. The experimental groups made signifi- 
cantly greater gains in terms of achievement; 
their attitude toward school improved signifi- 
cantly, and there was a significant decrease in 
conflict. Teachers who know their pupils as per- 


31 Morgan and Ojemann, op. cit. 
% Ojemann and Wilkinson, of. cit. 
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sonalities in a particular environment seem to 
be better able to provide learning experiences 
that produce more effective learning, change in 
attitude toward school and a decrease in con- 
flict. 

However, the question has to be raised: What 
are the limitations of such an approach and what 
are the areas in which further evidence is 
needed? It is quite obvious from this presenta- 
tion that most of the research studies cited deal 
with the effect on children of a causal learning 
program over a limited range of time such as a 
year or. less. Does this effect wear off once a 
child leaves his causally oriented school envi- 
ronment, or does it help him in making adjust- 
ments when confronted with a noncausally 
oriented social environment in which the causal 
support of the teacher and others is missing? 
Most of the studies cited are paper and pencil 
tests. A child might operate causally in his 
thinking processes and thus be able to give the 
kind of answer that is considered as indicative 
of mental health while still unable to emotion- 
ally apply causal thinking to actual situations 
such as conflict. He also might be rationalizing 
by giving the kind of answers he thinks the 
teacher wants. Thus, there is a great need for an 
investigation of the same variables according to 
more direct behavioral indices of mental health. 

One might ask to what extent the teacher's 
personality enters as a variable. The effects ob- 
tained in the studies cited might not be due to 
the causal training of the teachers but to sys- 
tematic differences in the kind of teacher that is 
attracted to the program. Ojemann and Snider** 
analyzed the results from two teachers who first 
served as controls in another research study and 
who in the following year became experimental 
teachers. They found that the classes taught by 
these teachers after they had joined the Preven- 
tive Psychiatry Project made significantly greater 
gains in causal orientation than classes which the 
same teachers had taught as controls the year 
before. This study gives tentative support to the 
idea that it is not the teacher's personality that 
produces the obtained changes; it is assumed 
that participation in the program is the main 
factor contributing to an increased causal ori- 
entation in the pupils. However, the question 
remains unanswered as to what extent the Haw- 
thorne effect** is operating, since teachers are 


33 R. H, Ojemann and B, Snider, ‘‘The Effect of a Teach- 
ing Program in Social Causality When Personality of Teacher 
Is Controlled.’’ Paper read at the annual convention of the 
AAAS, Indianapolis, 1958. 

% F. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and 
the Worker, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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selected, have visits, regular in-service confer- 
ences, summer workshops, etc. 

One important point which has not been 
mentioned is the fact that the Program has de- 
veloped numerous units of content materials 
designed to facilitate a more analytic and under- 
standing approach to behavior. This material, 
partially developed by teachers as = of their 
training, covers an age range from kindergarten 
to college and provides for an integrated learn- 
ing program. Some of these materials deal di- 
rectly with human behavior, but most incorpo- 
rate a causal understanding into conventional 
subject matter. Only through this learning pro- 
gram is it possible to investigate some of the 
above-mentioned research hypotheses. Some of 
the materials developed within this framework 
are available on request. 

In summarizing the presently available data 
we might conclude: 


1. the causal nature of human behavior can 
be taught, even at the elementary school 
level; 

. the research studies give support to the 
hypothesis that a causally oriented subject 
is less punitive, less anxious, more toler- 
ant, more democratic, more responsible, 
more secure, has fewer conflicts, and shows 
better school adjustment; 

. the findings strongly suggest that a more 
lasting effect involving behavioral changes 
should not be expected until at least two 
years after the beginning of training in 
causality; 

. the teaching is more effective if it is inte- 
grated into all subject matter areas and if 
the teacher can interact causally with her 
students. 


Finally the question arises: What are the im- 
plications of a causal orientation for family life 
education? Workers in the field of family life 
education are well aware that parents and teen- 
agers in our culture tend to develop an arbitrary, 
judgmental, and frequently punitive approach 
to human behavior. This approach is also used 
during courtship, in the establishment of a 
family and further in an attempt to guide chil- 
dren in the growth process. 

One of the important tasks for the parent 
educator—as it appears from this study—is to 
help the parent or the prospective parent to un- 
learn the judgmental approach and to substitute 
a more causal orientation. Changes of this na- 
ture, which involve the re-education of a way of 
thinking that has been in formation for many 
years and is still reinforced at times by mass 
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media of communication, are slow and often 
painful. It has been observed by parent educa- 
tors that such changes may even be accompanied 
by guilt feelings. The findings of the various 
studies cited above indicate that mental health 
experiences can be introduced early into the 
learning process so that a punitive, judgmental, 
noncausa —— need not develop. Through 
a mental health program provided as part of his 
school experience the child can be helped to 
learn a more causal orientation which tends, as 
was shown, to be accompanied by less punitive- 
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Attitudes of Pakistani Students 
Toward Family Life* 


ness, less anxiety, fewer conflicts, and more dem- 
ocratic attitudes. Thus, the foundation of family 
life education and of satisfying ways of living 
in the family are laid as the child from early 
years on extends his ppeecation of the forces 
operating in human behavior. He then comes to 
the marriage relationship and to his role as a 
parent equipped with a basic way of living with 
other persons, recognizing their needs as well 
as his own, relating to others and establishing 
relationships with them which can be effective, 
mutually satisfying, and developmental. 


KHALIDA SHAH 
University of Panjab, Lahore, West Pakistan 


Ir 1s generally assumed that the family con- 
stitutes the basic socializing agency for the indi- 
vidual. Within the family much of the individ- 
ual’s personality is developed. In the Indian 
subcontinent, like China, the family has been of 
special significance, because for thousands of 
years it has been the basic social and economic 
unit. 

The traditional Pakistani family in many re- 
spects is similar to the traditional Indian joint 
or extended family—larger than the conjugal or 
biological family. When sons grow up and 
marry, they usually do not leave the household 
but, along with their children, occupy different 
rooms from their parents. Correspondingly, 
daughters of the family upon getting married 
leave their parental household and become mem- 
bers of the families to which their husbands be- 
long. The family also may retain some elderly 
relatives—a widowed aunt or a grandparent. 
The household servants (if there are any) often 
grow up with the family and have their recog- 
nized position in the family. 

Despite the continuity of culture between 
India and Pakistan, there are certain obvious 
differences in each culture, subject to the reli- 
gion of the majority groups in both countries. 
In India 85 per cent of the population is Hindu, 
whereas in Pakistan the same percentage of the 
population consists of Muslims; the remaining 

* This paper is a partial revision of a larger study by the 
writer, ‘‘Attitudes of Pakistani Students Toward Family Life,’’ 
(unpublished M.A. thesis, Washington State University, 1959). 


1 Most middle and upper class families employ servants 
but few lower class families can afford to do so. 
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are Christians, Parsis, or Buddhists.? In both 
nations individuals hold many values in com- 
mon, but there are many cultural differences such 
as marriage observances and family patterns. 


THE PLACE OF THE WOMAN IN 
THE PAKISTANI FAMILY 


Pakistani boys and girls are segregated in 
school at eight years of age. From the age of 
puberty members of the opposite sex who are 
not related should not meet, talk, or carry on 
any activities together, lest intimacy lead to 
sexual temptation. This behavior pattern is 
crystallized in Pakistan in the observance of 
pardah.® 

A primary function of pardah is to contribute 
to the esteem enjoyed by a family. A family of 
pardah-observing girls is thought to occupy a 
favorable position for concluding marriage ar- 
rangements with other families. 

Within the country there is divided opinion 
over the propriety of seclusion and whether the 
morality of ardab is clearly indicated in the 


2 Minorities in Pakistan, Karachi: Pakistan Publications, 
1956, p. 8. 

3A word of Persian derivation, pardah specifically desig- 
nates a curtain or screen, seclusion or modesty. Pardah 
commonly refers to the state in which the woman is secluded 
from public view and protected from supposedly potentially 
dangerous contacts with men. The custom may be stated as a 
relatively elaborate avoidance or taboo, which is basically 
similar to the thousands of avoidances found throughout the 
world, The devices for maintaining pardah are many, with 
the most common being separate zamana (quarters for women) 
and the burqa, a garment that envelops its wearer from head 
to heel but possesses a thin screen or holes for vision. 
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Quran ot Hadith. Those who reject the pro- 
priety of seclusion deny that the Quran sanctions 
the custom. To them seclusion dangerously jeop- 
ardizes the rights of women guaranteed in the 
Quran. More conservative opponents take oppo- 
site views and see in the Quran injunctions that 
women should lower their eyes in the presence 
of others, hide their bodies, and stay in their 
homes. 

The veil is not worn by the Hindus of India 
and Pakistan today, although the practice did 
exist among them from very early times. As Ka- 
padia observes, “The disappearance of head 
dress was accompanied by the strengthening of 
sentiment for the practice of drawing one por- 
tion of the scarf, which has been almost an in- 
variable constituent of the sartorial ensemble of 
females from the Vedic times onwards, over the 
head. The purpose of this practice and the so- 
cial sanction of this sentiment . . . lay in the idea 
that it was improper for married elite ladies to 
expose their faces to the gaze of strangers in 
daily intercourse.’’* 

Marriages are arranged by the parents in Pak- 
istan and it is very seldom that the concept of 
love and compassion enters into consideration 
in mate selection. Primary consideration is given 
to family background and social and economic 
status. Young men and women have few op- 
portunities to meet one another and no possi- 
bilities exist to understand one another before 
marriage. The criteria for a successful marriage 
are not necessarily companionship and love, but 
fertility, permanence, and the alliance of two 
family groups. Many times the young people are 
persuaded or even coerced into accepting the 
match made by the parents. However, in spite of 
the rigid control over its young people, roman- 
tic marriages, especially among college and uni- 
versity men and women, are becoming more 
common. 

Islam discourages such changing patterns and 
Muslim young people are expected to observe 
the rae an religious activities, which are 
five in number. These are prayer, Zakat*—or a 
tithe offering often called “poor-rate,” fasting, 
pilgrimage, and Jihad." While Jihad is con- 


‘Hadith refers to the body of traditions carried back to 
Mohammed and his companions and constituting the basis 
of the Sunna or orthodox rites of the Sunnite Muslims. 
Quran: the scriptures of the Muslims, containing the professed 
revelations to Mohammed—-often spelled Koran in English. 

®Kanailal M. Kapadia, Marriage and Family in India, 
Bombay: Indian Branch, Oxford University, 1958, p. 195. 

® Zakat must be paid at the rate of 2% per cent of the 
accumulated wealth, whether in cash or kind. 

1 Jibad is a religious war or crusade for a principle or 
belief. F 
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sidered a national duty, the first four are, more 
or less, individual duties. Among these four, 
prayer undoubtedly occupies the most important 
position.® 

THE .PROBLEM 

Recently, the Pakistani family has been under- 
going change. Besides the transition that the 
farnily has experienced through technical devel- 
opment, as in most other societies, the country’s 
own birth in 1947 had tremendous effects in 
weakening the traditional social controls of the 
family and other priraary groups. In a total pop- 
ulation of nearly eighty million, more than eight 
million displaced persons crossed the border 
from India.® Many of these homeless, jobless, 
and starving men, women, and children settled 
in new homes and started new lives, leaving 
some of their age-old traditions and customs 
behind. The children whose fathers were killed 
found themselves independent of any paternal 
authority. Many women left their veils behind. 
During this period economic instability was in- 
tensified. Economic needs forced thousands of 
city and village youths to leave their families in 
order to seek a means of livelihood. Thus, par- 
ents lost control over their children, while the 
latter secured greater freedom, which they tried 
to maintain even when they returned to their 
homes. 

These changing conditions motivated the in- 
vestigator to study the attitudes of Pakistani stu- 
dents toward family life. In the United States, 
research in marital and family life adjustment 
has become increasingly common, In Pakistan, 
on the other hand, no such studies have been 
done until very recently. This is, therefore, one 
of the pioneering studies. 

The principal purpose of the research upon 
which this paper is based was to discover if 
specific attitudinal differences exist between 
male and female Pakistani students toward fam- 
ily life. The studies related to marriage and 
family life in the United States have shown con- 
flicts of attitudes between the sexes, although 
segregation between the sexes in the social and 
educational sphere is not the rule. On the other 
hand, in Pakistan, there is restraint upon social 
relations between the sexes, and segregation of 
the sexes is practiced from late childhood. 


METHODOLOGY 
To obtain the desired information, a question- 
naire was constructed. The first part of the ques- 


® Muhammad Ali, The Religion of Islam, Lahore: The 
Ahmadiyya Anjuman Ishaat-i-Islam, 1936. 

®Ten Years of Pakistan: 1947-1957, Karachi: Pakistan 
Publications, 1957, pp. 239-240. 
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tionnaire consisted of questions to secure infor- 
mation regarding the student's background, such 
as age, rural or urban residence, participation 
in social activities, and religious interests. Part 
II of the questionnaire consisted of several opin- 
ion statements or questions about some of the 
most vital aspects of family life. They were de- 
signed to obtain an expression of opinion (male 
and female) concerning such matters as the im- 
portance of children in the family, premarital 
acquaintance and selection of a mate, the ideal 
age of marriage, the education of men and 
women, the expected roles of husbands and 
wives, observance of pardah, approval or dis- 
approval of do -y and dower systems, and ac- 
ceptable reasons for divorce. Part II also con- 
tained some other questions concerning sex edu- 
cation, the respondents opinions about the more 
important fase a confronting women in Paki- 
stan, and a discussion of the three most impor- 
tant problems of the respondents’ lives. In order 
to know the religious interests of the respond- 
ents, they were asked to report how frequently 
they pray. 

Arrangements were made to administer the 
questionnaire during regular class periods in 
five colleges of Lahore, West Pakistan. This in- 
sured a maximum return of completed question- 
naires and provided the best atmosphere for 
serious consideration. In this way 220 question- 
naires (from 110 male and 110 female stu- 
dents) were procured from students majoring in 
philosophy, psychology, economics, political sci- 
ence, home economics, Islamiat and social work. 
After carefully reading and editing all the ques- 
tionnaires, twenty of them (ten from male and 
ten from female respondents) that were incom- 
plete were discarded. 

It is recognized that this is not a random 
sample of all the students in Pakistan nor of all 
the students from the institutions they repre- 
sent. 

To determine whether there were significant 
differences between the attitudes of the two 
sexes toward various questions concerning fam- 
ily life, chi-square tests of independence were 
computed. All chi-square values at .05 per cent 
level of confidence or higher were accepted as 
indicating a statistically significant difference. 

The age of the men range from seventeen to 
twenty-eight, whereas the women’s ages range 
from eighteen to twenty-five years. About one- 
third of the students came from rural areas with 
two-thirds from cities. A majority of them be- 
longed to middle class families. 


1 At most, inferences should be limited to highly selected 
college portions of the college population described above. 
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About one-fourth of the respondents, i.e., 23 
per cent of the women and 29 per cent of the 
men, favored women wearing the burga. Half 
of the men and 58 per cent of the women op- 
posed wearing the burga, but at the same time 
they opposed women mixing socially with un- 
related men. The remaining respondents all 
opposed pardah in any form. Although more of 
the men than the women expressed an — 
in favor of the burga, no significant difference 
was found between the opinions of the two 
sexes concerning the question of pardah on the 
whole. 

Since prayer, five times a day, is considered 
essential for an orthodox Muslim, it is interest- 
ing to note that a significant difference was 
found between the frequency of prayers of male 
and female students. The women prayed with 
greater frequency than the men and more of 
them participated in various religious organiza- 
tions than did the men. 

Frequency of prayer was found to have a 
bearing on the respondents’ attitudes toward the 
observance of pardab. The respondents’ reac- 
tions to the statements concerning pardah were 
arranged according to the frequency of their 
prayers. A significant relationship was found 
between the attitudes of women toward pardah 
and their frequency of prayer; that is, the greater 
the frequency of prayer, the more conservative 
attitudes toward pardah. No such relationship 
was found in the case of the men, however. 

This study also sought to obtain the opinions 
of the respondents concerning acquaintance be- 
fore marrying. Only 14 per cent of the men and 
women considered the traditional pattern—that 
is, arrangement of marriage by the parents— 
adequate, and expressed the opinion that a young 
man and woman should not see each other be- 
fore marriage. As would be expected of the 
people of this younger generation, the most fre- 
quently expressed opinion was that a couple 
should know each other before marriage. No 
significant differences were found between the 
opinions of male and female students concern- 
ing premarital acquaintance. 

More women than men showed a preference 
to marry a modern type individual, whereas more 
men than women expressed a choice for a mate 
with conservative Phase These differences of 
opinion showed high statistical significance. 

Men’s opinions as to the most appropriate age 
for men and women to marry covered a broader 
range than the opinions expressed by women. 
The majority of women thought the ideal age 
for a man to marry was between twenty-two and 
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thirty years, whereas between eighteen and 
thirty years was considered most yi for 
marriage by the men themselves. Women 
thought that the ideal age of marriage for a 
woman to be eighteen to twenty-five, while be- 
tween seventeen and twenty-five was indicated 
by the men as the ideal age for marriage for a 
woman. 

Most Pakistani parents give jahez (dowry) in 
the form of large sums of money, clothes, or 
jewelry to their daughters at the time of their 
marriage. The bride may also receive a settle- 
ment from the bridegroom at the time of mar- 
riage, called mahr or dower. The amount de- 
pends upon the wealth of the bridegroom and 
his family and must be paid to the wife so that 
in the event of divorce she will have some 
means of support. 

The dowry and dower systems have assumed 
such important roles that the personalities and 
the educational and cultural achievements of the 
young man and woman are often disregarded in 
the process of mate selection in Pakistan. 

Surprisingly, a larger percentage of the 
women than men favored the dowry system in 
spite of its devastating effect on the budget of 
their parents. Likewise, a larger percentage of 
women favored fixation of dower at the time of 
marriage. Bound by family traditions, there was 
also a small minority of both sexes—10 per cent 
of the men and 6 per cent of the women—who 
favored both systems. However, there were 33 
per cent of the male respondents and about 29 
per cent of the female respondents who were 
liberated from the old family traditions and did 
not favor either of the two systems. No statisti- 
cally significant differences were shown between 
the opinions of the sexes concerning dower and 
dowry systems. 

While polygyny is lawful in Islam, it is not 
practiced extensively in Pakistan. It is more 
common among the upper and middle classes 
than among the lower classes. A second mar- 
riage is usually contracted when the first wife 
has no male children or no children at all. Usu- 
ally the husband has to procure a separate resi- 
dence for each of his wives. Sometimes, if the 
husband cannot afford to maintain two homes, 
the two wives share the same home and this 
often leads to conflict between the two. 

“And if you fear that you cannot act equitably 
towards orphans, then marry such women as 
seem good to you, two and three and four; but 
if you fear that you will not do justice (be- 
tween them), then (marry) only one.’ This is 


11 Quran, Chapter 4, verse 3. 
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the only passage in the Quran that speaks of 
polygyny. A consideration of the historical cir- 
cumstances of the time when this chapter of the 
Quran was composed will reveal that it was a 
time when the Muslims were fighting wars with 
an enemy bent upon their extermination. The 
breadwinners had to take the field against the 
enemy, and many had been lost in the unequal 
battles that were being fought. Many women 
had lost their husbands and young children, 
their fathers, and those widows and orphans had 
to be provided for.?? 

With the introduction of modern education 
and rise of the feminist movements in Pakistan, 
women now want to dismiss the practice of po- 
lygyny and point out the fact that the number of 
females in Pakistan is fewer than the number of 
males.'* 

Only 5 per cent of our respondents, six men 
and four women students favored polygyny. In 
their opinion it should be permitted in excep- 
tional cases. It was also revealed that 3 per cent 
of the respondents had polygynous fathers. 

While marriage in Islam is a sacred as well as 
a secular contract, Islam recognizes the neces- 
sity of keeping the way open for its dissolution. 
According to Islamic law, a man may give talaq 
(divorce) to his wife and she may claim a khula 
(divorce is called hula when it is claimed by 
the wife) under exceptional cases, such as in- 
fidelity, infertility, and chronic sickness of one 
of the partners."* Traditionally, among the Hin- 
dus marriage was considered to be sacred and 
therefore irrevocable. The parties to the marriage 
could not dissolve it at will. They were bound 
to each other until the death of either of them; 
and the wife was supposed to be bound to her 
husband even after his death.1° In 1955 the In- 
dian Government legalized divorce,’* but the 
general social attitude is one of strong opposi- 
tion. Broadly speaking, a social stigma has for 
centuries been attached to divorce in the Indian 
subcontinent. 

There are now, in Pakistan, and always have 
been, many marriages that are psychologically 
broken, but divorces have seldom been obtained 
for various reasons. The present study attempted 
to secure the opinions of the student respond- 
ents concerning divorce by having them indicate 
under what circumstances they believed in di- 

2 Muhammad Ali, of. cit., p. 638. 

13 Population in West Pakistan: 53.9% male, 46.1% 
female. Population in East Pakistan: 52.3% male, 47.1% 
female, Census of Pakistan, Karachi: Government Publica- 
tions, 1951, Table I, p. 102. 

44 Muhammad Ali, of cit., p. 671. 

18 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 168. 

1S. Sen, ‘“‘The Hindu Marriage Act, 1955,”’ 
Review, Calcutta, 98, 2 (August, 1955), pp. 120-24. 
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vorce. No statistically significant differences 
were found, although women were slightly more 
liberal than the men in their opinion concerning 
divorce. Only a small minority (13 per cent) of 
the students did not approve of divorce, which 
suggests the effect of changing values upon the 
opinions of these students. 

Only recently have women been securing 
higher education, and in many circles there is 
still opposition to the education of women. 
There is a belief among some classes that school, 
after primary grades, gives girls “modern ideas” 
and a readiness to abandon pardah which would 
be contrary to the old values. Also girls, how- 
ever educated, would ultimately go into another 
family by marriage, so anything spent on their 
education is considered from the economic point 
of view to be a bad investment. Most parents 
are therefore reluctant to spend money on their 
girls’ education. 

A majority of the men of our sample felt that 
a girl should be educated toward marriage and 
a home and that she should end her schooling 
when she marries. A majority of the women, on 
the other hand, thought that she should continue 
her schooling when married and be trained to- 
ward a career. 

These responses, however, were inconsistent 
with the opinions the respondents expressed 
concerning the employment of women. The 
men were more in favor of the employment of 
women than were the women students them- 
selves. This apparent inconsistency in the atti- 
tudes of the men may have been influenced by 
the high inflation which Pakistan has experi- 
enced in recent years. 

The differences in the responses concerning 
the relative educational level of men and women 
were also found to be significant. The male re- 
spondents, even with a college education, did 
not feel that a wife should have an education 
equal to her husband. The women, on the other 
hand, felt that women are entitled to have an 
education at the same level as men. Most women 
favored education of women to enable them to 
be self-supporting and independent, while most 
of the men who favored education for women 
stated that they did so in order that women 
might learn to think rationally. 

According to the traditional patterns, mar- 
riage and maternity are women’s ultimate goals 
in life. Men are expected to support financially 
both wives and unmarried sisters and it is con- 
sidered a stigma on the male members of the 
family if women have to earn a living. Even 
upper middle class families, who encourage their 
daughters to secure an education, prefer that 
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they do not use their skills unless an acute emer- 
gency, such as divorce or widowhood, necessi- 
tates employment. 

Recently, Pakistani women have started en- 
tering professions, partly out of economic rea- 
sons, but also because they want to be inde- 
pendent. In 1956, there were 330 women regis- 
tered with the Regional Employment Exchange, 
Lahore. When these women applicants were 
asked about the reasons for seeking employment, 
50 per cent of the total respondents replied, “to 
support their families,” 45 per cent “to supple- 
ment their family income,” and 5 per cent 
wanted employment, “to be independent.’ 

The majority of the respondents in the pres- 
ent study did not think that women should enter 
all the professions open to men. Most of those 
students who did not favor women entering all 
the professions felt that they may enter teaching 
only. Teaching is the preferred profession for 
women in Pakistan, because they can teach in 
women’s institutions and can observe pardah as 
well. Medicine was listed as the second pre- 
ferred profession for the women by the respond- 
ents of both sexes. The medical profession is 
favored for women because women doctors are 
needed to serve the female population who ob- 
serve pardah. Social work is considered a good 
profession for both men and women because it 
is a service to humanity. Only a small minority 
of the respondents felt that women should enter 
politics and clerical professions because in such 
jobs they come in contact with men more often 
than in other professions. 

Significant differences were found between 
the opinions of the men aid the women with 
regard to the women entering all the profes- 
sions. More of the women than the men favored 
the statement that women may enter all the pro- 
fessions open to men. Significant differences in 
the opinions of men and women were also found 
with regard to the teaching profession. Teaching 
was listed more often by the men than the 
women respondents as a desirable profession for 
women. 

Men thought that they have more intelligence 
than the women have and that they use it more 
wisely than do women. Emphasis was largely on 
equality as far as the women’s attitudes were 
concerned. 

A significant difference was found between 
the attitudes of the two sexes concerning the 
statement whether the husband should hold the 


1 Khalida Shah, ‘‘The Problems of Unemployed Women 
Registered with the Regional Employment Exchange, Lahore,"’ 
unpublished thesis for diploma in Social Work, University of 
the Panjab, 1956, p. 7. 
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purse strings. More of the men than the women 
agreed with the statement. But no significant 
differences were found on the following factors 
concerning the role of the husband in the home: 


(1) The husband should be held to the same 
, moral standards as the wife; 
(Z) The husband should help with the home- 
making if the wife is working. 


A smaller percentage of the men than the 
women (60.6 and 70.4) held the opinion that 
a husband should be held to the same moral 
standards as the wife. A minority of both the 
women and the men (17 and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively) felt that a husband should help with 
the homemaking if the wife works. Attitudes of 
the majority of the respondents who did not ap- 
prove of the husband helping in homemaking 
are understandable. Most middle class families 
in Pakistan, especially if the wife is employed 
outside the home, can engage servants to help 
her in the homemaking. 

The government and the public are becoming 
aware of the population problem confronting 
Pakistan. Voluntary associations such as the 
Family Planning Association of Pakistan have 
been founded."* This association, with its head- 
quarters at Lahore, has branches at various other 
places. In Lahore, alone, this association has six 
clinics in different parts of the city. Experience 
at these clinics shows that people desire birth 
spacing and smaller sized families. 

The women student respondents favored 
larger families than the men. But in expressing 
their opinions about the statement “a family 
should practice birth control,’ a larger percent- 
age of female than of male respondents gave a 
positive response (ninety-five females and 
eighty-seven males). These differences, how- 
ever, only tended to approach statistical signifi- 
cance. 

Those respondents who did not favor the 
practice of birth control gave the following rea- 
sons: ten male students and three female stu- 
dents did not recommend the practice of birth 
control because of religious reasons; the remain- 
ing four students did not believe in the practice 
of birth control because of the love for children 
or in fear that it might lead to promiscuous be- 
havior. 

No significant differences were found on the 
following factors concerning parenthood: (1) 
responses concerning me I of children, 
(2) the principal source of sex information, (3) 

%8 See S. Waheed, “Family Planning: Its Scope and Expan- 


sion in Pakistan,’’ Paper read in the First Seminar on Family 
Planning, Lahore, March 1957. 
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the best way for a child to learn about sex, and 
(4) the age at which a child should be informed 
about sex. The women were more likely to be- 
lieve that parental authority should be obeyed 
by the children without questioning. More than 
half of the respondents received their first in- 
formation about sex from their friends of the 
same sex. While to the women respondents par- 
ents were the second principal informants, with 
the men this place was taken by books and mag- 
azines. It is also interesting to note that although 
about 80 per cent of the women and 48 per cent 
of the men were educated about sex at the same 
age of fourteer} or older, only 14 per cent men 
and 19 per cent women felt that this age was the 
best for a child to learn about sex. A majority 
of both men and women felt that the proper age 
to learn about sex is ten to thirteen years. 

The largest percentage of women felt that 
lack of education was the most serious problem 
confronting the women of Pakistan. To achieve 
social and economic equality with men was con- 
sidered the most serious problem for women by 
the male respondents. Among both the sexes, 
the largest percentage of the respondents felt 
that the most important problem of their indi- 
vidual lives was to do well in their college ex- 
aminations. While listing this problem as the 
most serious one, perhaps these respondents felt 
that their future career depended upon the suc- 
cess of their examinations. Differences between 
the sexes on this question were not significant. 

In view of the statistical results of the in- 
vestigation we conclude that there are significant 
differences between the attitudes of male and fe- 
male Pakistani college students toward family 
life. Differences between the attitudes of the 
sexes were found in twenty-one out of forty-four 
factors. Women students favored larger families 
than did men. They were more orthodox in their 
religious practices and in their attitudes toward 
dowry and dower systems, parental authority, 
and sex education of children. Women were 
more liberal in their attitudes concerning most 
factors related to the education of women. They 
also favored education of women toward a ca- 
reer, but more men than women favored the 
employment of women. Men thought they have 
more intelligence than do women and that they 
use it more wisely than do the women. Empha- 
sis was largely on equality, as far as the wom- 
en’s attitudes were concerned. Men were more 
orthodox in their attitudes toward the role of 
the husband in the home. Such attitudes on the 
my of the Pakistani women may be explained 

y their being a highly selected group of women 
with some college education. 
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Images of Love and Courtship in 
Family-Magazine Fiction 


R. W. ENGLAND, JR. 
University of Illinois 


CHANGES in courtship behavior in Western 
societies during the last half-century have been 
of interest to sociologists and other students of 
the institutions of marriage and the family. The 
trends toward individuated courtship, evidenced 
by reduction in the match-making function of 
family and kin-group, the virtual disappearance 
of chaperoned dating, and the development of 
casual relationship between the sexes have been 
a as part of the larger shift from folk 
to urban patterns of social organization. Within 
this conceptual framework have appeared many 
studies analyzing particular aspects of this shift 
as they pertain to the mate-getting process. 

In recent years considerable attention has been 
given to depictions of the folk-urban changes in 
the media of commercialized entertainment: mo- 
tion pictures, the drama, fiction, radio, and tele- 
vision. The prestige, pervasiveness, and emo- 
tional impact characteristic of these media have 
been regarded by some observers as significant 
factors in giving further impetus, through a 
feed-back process, to the very social changes they 
reflect. Works of fiction relating to courtship, 
marriage, and the family have been studied by 
a number of scholars. The present paper at- 
tempts a further contribution to this literature 
by reporting the findings of an, inquiry into the 
nature of trends in images of courtship in popu- 
lar magazine fiction across a forty-year period, 
testing the hypothesis that these images are 
changing in a direction consonant with our so- 
ciety’s trend toward increasingly individuated 
social relationships. Rather than concentrating 
directly on plot analysis, attention was given in 
the study primarily to personal, socio-economic 


1 James H. Barnett analyzed divorce fiction in Divorce and 
the American Divorce Novel, Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1939; he also published (with Barbara 
Gruen) a follow-up study, ‘‘Recent American Divorce Novels, 
1938-1945,"’ Social Forces, 26 (March, 1948), 322-327. The 
functions in American culture of “true confession’’ stories has 
been discussed by George Gerbner in ‘The Social Role of the 
Confession Magazine,’’ Social Problems, 6 (1958), 29-40. 
Many of the substantive findings of Patricke Johns-Heine’s and 
Hans H. Gerth’s ‘‘Values in Mass Periodical Fiction, 1921- 
1940,’’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 13 (1949), 105-113, are 
similar to those in the present study. See also Milton C. Al- 
brecht, ‘‘The Relationship of Literature and Society,’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 59 (1954), 425-436, and his ‘'Does 
Literature Reflect Common Values?’’, American Sociological 
Review, 21 (1956), 722-729. 
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and normative elements in fictional depictions of 
courtship. These elements lend themselves more 
readily to rudimentary quantitative assessments. 


METHOD 


Samples of short stories in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and the late Collier's were drawn 
from two five-year periods, 1911-1915 (‘‘Pe- 
riod I”) and 1951-1955 (‘‘Period II’). All the 
short stories published in each issue of both 
magazines during these years were scanned, and 
those not meeting the following citeria were ex- 
cluded from the lists from which the two sam- 
ples were finally selected: (a) the stories de- 
scribed the development of a romantic relation- 
ship between a marriageable couple; (b) the 
stories were contemporary within their respec- 
tive periods; (c) they were complete in one 
issue (the “short-short”’ stories of Collier's were 
excluded because of their extreme brevity). 

The resulting list of stories totaled 515, of 


which 197 were published during Period I and 
318 during Period II. Samples of 65 stories 
from each period were obtained randomly and 
data from 130 stories were recorded on sched- 
ules and analyzed quantitatively. 


FINDINGS 


The Lovers’ Physical Characteristics. In both 
periods the lovers’ phyiscal characteristics were 
close to those of the Nordic stereotype. The men 
were tall, solid and muscular, with firm, clearly 
etched features and blue or grey eyes. The 
women were also tall and fair-complexioned 
but their eyes coursed the spectrum from brown 
to “hot-green.” Fashions in women’s hair color 
were found to have altered: blond, brown, black 
and red hair were about equally represented in 
Period I, but blondes predominated in Period II. 

While physical stereotyping was prevalent in 
both groups of stories, there appeared to be 
rather less in the earlier period: the girls were 
more often described as ‘‘not pretty’; some were 
in poor health or had “blotchy,” “florid” or 
“sallow” complexions.? The heroes of Period I 


2 Possibly reflecting the general concern with public health 
and hygienic conditions, frequent descriptions of skin-quality 
and teeth of both sexes were found in Period I; these char- 
acteristics were seldom mentioned ‘in Period II. Similarly, a 
few tubercular lovers people the earlier tales but not the latter. 
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were occasionally ‘‘cadaverous,” ‘‘savaged- 
mouthed” or ‘‘weak-chinned”’; the later heroes 
were never so unflatteringly pictured. In neither 
series of stories did lovers representative of 
minority groups appear in numbers approaching 
their proportion in real life. There were no 
Oriental or Negro couples except in comic sub- 
plot roles; Jewish lovers were depicted in some 
of the early stories, but one in the later. De- 
spite the high immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe just prior to the first world war, 
the Period I stories almost entirely concerned 
lovers whose parents clearly were native born 
of Northern European stock. 

Socio-Economic Status of the Couples. Al- 
though the general standard of living in the 
United States has risen since pre-World War I 
days, the socio-economic characteristics of fic- 
tional lovers (measured by education and oc- 
cupation) have raced ahead to such an extent 
that upper middle class protagonists now consti- 
tute the largest social status category depicted 
in Post and Collier's fiction. Among the twenty 
instances in the earlier stories where the lovers’ 
educations were specified, twelve were college 
graduates, but it was clear from the remaining 
stories’ contexts that the authors thought of their 
protagonists as having no more than grade 
school or high school training. In Period II, by 
contrast, of forty-eight instances of specified 
educational attainment, thirty-three were college 
graduates, with most of the remainder attend- 
ing school well beyond the eighth grade. 

It was possible to classify by occupation about 
two-thirds of the 260 lovers (Table I). A sub- 
stantial increase occurred in the proportion of 
professional and semi-professional workers be- 
tween the two eras, from 20 per cent to 39 per 
cent, both figures being far above the corre- 
sponding percentages in the real population. A 
decline took place in farm laborers, service and 
domestic workers, and clerical and sales em- 
ployees. Among the heroines, the once-ubiqui- 
tous stenographers and salesgirls have been re- 
— by the entertainer, private secretary and 
ady professor. The male shift has been from 
ranch hands, store clerks, young businessmen 
and a scattering of doctors and lawyers, to en- 
tertainers, advertising account men, pilots, archi- 
tects and professors. A substantial share, how- 
ever, of the increase among both sexes in upper- 
level occupations is due to large numbers of 
semi-professionals—actors, musicians, artists and 
writers—few of whom appeared in Period I. 

This fictional shift from low and middling to 
upper and upper middle class personae may re- 
late to the fact that the later stories were more 
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TABLE I. OCCUPATIONS OF LOVERS, 
BY PERIOD 








Lovers 
Period II 
N % 





Period I 
N % 


Occupational Category 








Professional and semi-pro- 

fessional 26 y 51 
Proprietors, managers, of- 

ficials 17 ’ 11 
Farm owners 5 
Clerical and sales 24 
Craftsmen, foremen, opera- 

tives 2 
Domestic and service 9 
Farm laborers 5 
Not indicated 42 
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exclusively concerned with describing romantic 
relationships in contrast to the earlier, where the 
romantic content was typically subordinated to a 
subplot position. In general, the economic strug- 
gle and status striving, which were more promi- 
nent as main plots in Period I, have given way 
to tales of romantic involvements which occur 
with little reference to these factors. Current 
fictional love is described in milieus where eco- 
nomic problems cannot seriously intrude. Ro- 
mantic encounters take place typically in glam- 
orous and expensive surroundings; hotel dining 
rooms, theaters, night clubs, executive offices, 
plush resorts. The corresponding scenes in Pe- 
riod I were typically more prosaic; city streets, 
eateries, factory offices, picnic parks, — 
stores, sleepy mid-western towns. The characters 
in Period II are sophisticated, literate, urbane 
types who do not noticeably struggle to make 
ends meet, in sharp contrast to the twelve-hours- 
a-day waitresses, grocery clerks and craftsmen 
whose frequent presence in the Period I stories 
at least had the effect of relating romance more 
closely to the realities of life. 

Previous Marital Status. Few of the partici- 
pants in the romances of either period had been 
previously married. In the earlier stories just 
four widowed persons appeared, and none who 
had been divorced. In Period II, however, four- 
teen had been previously wed, seven of whom 
were widowed and seven divorced.$ 


8 With reference to the divorced, an interesting convention 
was noticed: without exception the authors took care to depict 
their divorced heroes or heroines as wronged parties in the 
dissolutions—the ‘‘friendly divorce’’ was unrecognized. This 
is consistent with the generally impeccable morality of both 
series of lovers. 
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Images of Courtship. The shift toward indi- 
viduated patterns of mate-seeking and courting 
in Western cultures finds a clear but highly ex- 
aggerated counterpart in Post and Collier's fic- 
tion. In handling the problem of getting their 
protagonists acquainted with each other, the au- 
thors utilized devices ranging the folk-urban 
continuum. Four principal means were used: 
(a) the lovers were reared together as children 
or dwelt in the same neighborhood as adults ; 
(b) they were in occupational or educational 
propinquity (including attendance at the same 
college); (c) they met under organized social- 
recreational circumstances and either introduced 
themselves or were formally introduced by mu- 
tual friends; (d) they encountered each other 
anonymously as complete strangers. The first 
three of these represent (in real life, of course, 
as well as in fiction) the workings of patterned 


social relationships existing within community. 


or institutional frameworks. The fourth, how- 
ever, is largely outside these frameworks and is 
the most highly individuated means of finding 
a mate. Included here are pick-ups, chance con- 
versations between strangers in public places, 
and the like. 

A dramatic change in the use of the four de- 
vices by love-story writers occurred between the 
two periods. In the earlier tales, only 11 per cent 
of the couples met through anonymous en- 
counters, but this form of meeting had increased 
to nearly 45 per cent by Period II (see Table 
II). The romantic chance encounter thus be- 
comes the favorite story device for bringing 
lovers together—a theme having constant repe- 
tition in other contemporary media of entertain- 
ment when love and courtship are depicted.‘ 

It is the opinion of many marriage experts 
that short courtships are ill-advised and that the 
process of falling in love and becoming engaged 
Is One requiring caution and forbearance. Short- 
story fiction since World War I, however, has 
increasingly presented the opposite norm (Table 
III). In 98 of the 130 stories “data” were avail- 
able on the length of acquaintanceship before a 
decision to marry became imminent. The very 
short acquaintanceship (defined here as one 
week or less), found in only 11 per cent of the 
Period I stories, occurred in 41 per cent of those 
in Period II, while the long acquaintanceship 
(one year or more) declined from 29 to 12 per 
cent. 

Consistent with this were changes in the na- 

* The reduction in match-making by kinsmen in the real 
world finds some reflection in the stories. Twenty-two per cent 
of the earlier and only 4 per cent of the later tales involved 
parental or kin roles in mate-getting. 
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TABLE II. WAYS IN WHICH LOVERS FIRST 
MET, BY PERIOD 








Stories 
Period II 
N % 





Period I 
N % 


Ways 








As children or by residential 

propinquity 4 6.1 5 
Occupational or educational 

propinquity 13 20.0 8 
Social introduction 9 13.8 fi 
Anonymous encounter 7 10.8 29 
Not indicated 32 49.2 12 


65 99.9 65 


7.7 


12.3 
16.9 
44.6 
18.5 


Totals 100.0 





ture of the premarital relationships maintained 
by the couples. One of three kinds were depicted 
in each story. (a) No courtship. After becoming 
acquainted, the couple’s subsequent contacts 
were not those of courtship: there were no dates, 
conversations of a personal kind, or similar ac- 
tivities permitting increasingly intimate ties. In 
stories of this category love came in a flash, 
without sapere of progressive acquaintance- 
ship of the sorts usually preceding a decision to 
wed. (b) Some courtship. While these stories 
did not assume or describe relationships akin to 
a usual courtship, there were some opportuni- 
ties for the development of greater knowledge 
of each other to such ati extent that the onset 
of love was not a complete surprise to both 
parties. (c) Traditional courtship. Here were 
classified the stories in which the couples “went 
together” in ways appropriate to their respective 
times and locales. While the plots of these were 
no less banal than those of the others, the onset 
of love more closely corresponded to events in 
real life. Table IV gives the frequency distribu- 
tions of the three types of relationship. The non- 
courtship romance was unexpectedly popular in 


TABLE III. LENGTH OF ACQUAINTANCE- 
SHIP BEFORE ONSET OF LOVE, BY PERIOD 








Stories 





Length of 


Acquaintanceship Period II 


Period I 
% % 








18.4 
23.1 
23.1 

7.7 
12.3 
15.4 


100.0 


1 day or less 
2-7 days 
Some weeks 
Some months 
1 year or more 
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TABLE IV. TYPE 


OF COURTSHIP, 
BY PERIOD 








Stories 
Period II 


% 


56.9 
21.5 
15.4 

6.1 


99.9 





Period I 


% 


24.6 
18.5 
21.5 
35.4 


100.0 


Type 





N 





16 
12 
14 
23 


65 


None 

Some 
Traditional 
Not indicated 


Totals 





the earlier period, when nearly one-quarter of 
the stories depicted such affairs, with 21 per cent 
describing traditional courtships. But in Period 
II traditional courtships were indicated in only 
15 per cent of the romances, while those with 
no courtship had increased to 57 per cent. 


DISCUSSION 


While the direction of fictional changes in 
images of love and courtship is consistent with 
actual trends in American courtship patterns, 


their magnitude is not. Fictional love is chang- 
ing more rapidly than love in real life. The 
highly individuated story lovers, motivated by 
uncomplicated affectional needs and acting with- 
out particular reference to economic and other 
practical limitations on behavior, are types not 
prevailing generally in our society. Perhaps the 
exaggerations found in the stories’ settings, 
plots and personae can best be viewed as extrap- 
olations of trends long afoot in American cul- 
ture toward higher levels of general education, 
greatly increased standards of living, a burgeon- 
ing of middle and upper-level occupations, the 
assimilation of immigrant stocks, and an urban- 
ized, individuated populace. 

Thus, Period II stories tend to be concerned 
primarily with describing romantic entangle- 
ments within an unvarying boy-meets-girl, boy- 
loses-girl, boy-gets-girl formula, in contrast to 
the customary relegation in Period I of such 
matters to a subplot status. It may be that to- 
day’s magazine love stories reflect and define, 
albeit in exaggerated form, emerging courtship 
norms “appropriate’’ to mate-getting in the 
kind of society toward which we seem to be 
moving. 


Variations in Courtship Progress Among 
High School Students* 


JEROLD S. HEISS 
University of Connecticut 


Ir SEEMS evident, on the basis of general ob- 
servation, that there is great variation among 
young adolescents in regard to their progress 
along the road leading to marriage. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the empirical data which are 
available do not allow one to be much more spe- 
cific than this. We know relatively little of the 
nature of this variation and of the reasons for 
it. The present study will attempt to fill in some 


* This study was supported by a grant from the University 
of Connecticut Research Foundation, Marvin Bryan and Ronald 
Loomis served as assistants on the project. 

1 The work that has been done in this area has been con- 
cerned solely with college students, and it has been focused 
primarily on personality factors and degree of emancipation 
from parents. Robert Winch has done extensive research on 
this topic. A bibliography of his publications will be found 
in Robert F. Winch, ‘‘Further Data and Observations on the 
Oedipus Hypothesis: The Consequence of an Inadequate Hy- 
pothesis,’’ American Sociological Review, 16 (December, 1951), 
pp. 784-795. Other important works are: Meyer F. Nimkoff and 
Arthur L. Wood, “Courtship and Personality,’’ American 
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of the gaps in our knowledge of this matter. Its 
purpose is to describe and account for differen- 
tial courtship progress among high school stu- 
dents in different social categories. 

The working hypothesis of this research is 
that adolescents will not show much courtship 
progress unless marriage is a possibility in the 
foreseeable future, and, conversely, they will 
progress if marriage will soon be possible. This 
hypothesis was suggested by Robert Herman's 
article on the going-steady complex.? Herman 





Journal of Sociology, 53 (January, 1948), pp. 263-269; 
Robert O. Andrews and Harold T. Christensen, ‘Relationship 
of Absence of a Parent to Courtship Status: A Repeat Study,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 16 (October, 1951), pp. 541- 
544; Robert D. Herman, ‘“The ‘Going Steady’ Complex: A Re- 
Examination,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 17 (February, 
1955), pp. 36-40; Charles W. Hobart, ‘Emancipation from 
Parents and Courtship in Adolescents,’’ Pacific Sociological 
Review, 1 (Spring, 1958), pp. 25-29. 
2 Herman, oP. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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noted that his sample of college students had 
shown little “marriage orientation” during their 
high school days. Though many of them had 
engaged in exclusive dating relationships, these 
associations represented little in the way of 
courtship progress. He speculates that this fail- 
ure to advance was due to their college orienta- 
tion. They did not allow themselves to become 
involved because they knew that marriage would 
not be possible for a long time. Herman further 
suggests that a study of students who did not 
expect to go to college would reveal consider- 
able marriage orientation. 

The two implicit assumptions in our hypo- 
thesis should be made explicit. The first is that 
adolescents are loath to make long-range com- 
mitments. To return to the analogy, we are 
suggesting that they hesitate to go very far 
along the road to marriage unless they believe 
that they can soon reach the end of it. Secondly, 
we are assuming that the main barrier to court- 
ship progress is the belief that marriage is a 
long way off. In other words, in the absence of 
this barrier adolescents will wish to progress and 
will succeed in doing so. Both of these assump- 
tions are of sufficiently doubtful validity to merit 
a test. If the general hypothesis is supported, 
their validity will be indicated. 

If courtship progress is dependent upon mar- 
riage being feasible in the near future, we would 
expect that different social categories would 
show differential progress. This follows from 
the fact that adolescents in certain categories can 
marry sooner than can adolescents of different 
groups. One should be able to predict group 
variation in one variable from knowledge of 
variation in the other. A series of such predic- 
tions will be made and tested. If the data sup- 
port these predictions, the validity of the gen- 
eral hypothesis will be indicated. 


THE SAMPLE 


The predictions will be tested on a sample of 
1,000 students from six Connecticut high 
schools. This group represents a ‘“‘stratified- 
cluster” sample of the public and parochial 
school population of the state. The sample is 
constructed so that it reflects the proportions in 
the universe in regard to parochial-public school, 
size of town, and school year. The questionnaire 
was administered in home-room classes and in 
sections of required courses which were chosen 
without known bias. 

It seems quite probable that the sample is rep- 
resentative of the universe. Sex and religion, for 
example, which were not used in the stratifying, 
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seem to show approximately the same distribu- 
tion in the sample as in the universe. 


THE MEASURE OF COURTSHIP PROGRESS 


A series of eight questions was used to clas- 
sify the students as to level of courtship prog- 
ress. The sample was first divided into two 
parts on the basis of responses to the question, 
“Some people go steady while they are in high 
school; others do not. Have you ever gone 
steady ?’’ Those who said they had never gone 
steady represent the low point on the scale. This 
group contains 38 per cent of the sample. 

Those who had gone steady were asked to 
answer seven additional questions which ‘were 
designed to reveal the extent of their courtship 
progress. The items used are as follows: “Were 
you in love with any of your steadies?” “When 
you have gone steady, have you ever asked your- 
self the question, ‘Would this person be a good 
(husband) or (wife) for me’?” “When you 
have gone steady, have ,you ever given any 
thought to whether or not you might want to 
marry that person somedéy?” ‘Have you ever 
gone steady with a person you would have /iked 
to marry someday?” “When you were going 
steady with a pee have you ever thought that 
it was probable that you would marry (him) or 
(her) someday?” “Have you ever had a private 
agreement with any of your steadies that you 
would someday get married?” “Have you ever 
made a public announcement (to friends or rela- 
tives) of your intention of someday marrying 
the person with whom you were going steady ?”’ 

These questions form a Guttman scale which 
has a coefficient of reproducibility of .95 and 
which meets all of the other requirements of 
such a scale. For this study the scale was divided 
into quartiles. The lowest degree of courtship 
progress among the steady daters is represented 
by the group in Types 0, 1, 2, and 3. Within 
this group there is a range running from those 
who were never in love with any of their steadies 
to those who were in love and gave some thought 
to marriage but never went steady with anyone 
they would have liked to marry. The second 
quartile, Type 4, contains the group that would 
have liked to marry one or more of their 
steadies though they never thought such a mar- 
riage was probable. The next group, Type 5, 
thought, at one time or another, that they would 
probably marry the person with whom they were 
going steady, but they never reached the stage 

* The questionnaire contained a statement to the effect that 


for the purposes of this study a couple who have agreed to date 
only each other are considered to be going steady. 
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of actual commitment. The top quartile, Types 
6 and 7, were actually committed to marriage 
through a private agreement or a public an- 
nouncement. 


THE PREDICTIONS 


The predictions of group differences in 
courtship progress were based upon a compari- 
son of the responses of the he sestnt to the 
question, “If you were in Jove and wanted to 
get married as soon as you finished high school 
do you think you would be able to do so?” If 
the percentage of positive responses in one sub- 
gtoup was significantly greater than it was in 
the other, a prediction of a significant difference 
in courtship progress was made. The subgroup 
which contained the higher proportion who can 
marry after high school was expected to show 
the greater progress. 

On the basis of these comparisons the follow- 
ing predictions seemed indicated: Girls will 
show greater courtship progress than boys 
(P = <.001),* Protestants and Catholics will 
have equal courtship progress and this will be 
greater than that of Jews (P= <.01), and 
courtship progress will be inversely related to 
socio-economic status’ (P= <.05), grades 
(P = <.05), and the probability of attending 
college (P = <.001). On the other hand, a 
prediction of no difference was indicated in 
regard to church attendance, rural-urban resi- 
dence, birth order position, and number of sibl- 
ings (the P’s are <.20, .95, <.50, .20). 

What the prediction should be in regard to 
number of extracurricular activities was not 
clear. Those with zero or one activities and 
those with four or more had high proportions 
of positive responses but the differences were 
not significant at the .05 level, although the .10 
level was not reached. It was predicted that there 
would not be significant differences between 
these groups in courtship progress, although 
there might be a trend to high —— in the 
highest and lowest categories. In the case of 
school year no differences were found in the 
responses to the question — used for the 
ess omgeny However, we predicted that the 

igher the class standing the higher the court- 


4The P is based upon a two-tailed chi-square test. The 
probability figures presented in this paper should be taken as 
approximations, for inaccuracies are introduced by the fact that 
a complex sampling design was used rather than simple random 
sampling. The effect of this is probably to increase the number 
of significant differences obtained. 

5 The index of socio-economic status was constructed by 
giving equal weight to the occupation and education of the 
respondent’s father. 
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ship progress, for nearness to marriage increases 
with increasing age for adolescents. 


FINDINGS 


The data to test the various predictions are 
presented in Table I. The first comparison, be- 
tween boys and girls, provided firm support for 
the hypothesis. Generally, these high school 
boys show less courtship progress than do the 
girls in the sample. The difference is particularly 
striking in the last category. Over 20 per cent 
of the girls have actually committed themselves 
to marriage in contrast to 10 per cent of the 
boys. 

The data on differences in courtship progress 
in the three religious groups are consistent with 
the prediction, in that the Catholics and Protest- 
ants are about equal in their progress and the 
Jews show considerably less progress. In this 
instance the relationship is somewhat more com- 
plicated, however. It seems that the Jewish 
group, much more than the others, goes steady 
without any really serious intentions. Going 
steady seems to be a preferred pattern among 
this group, but in large part it does not represent 
progress toward marriage. 

The data from the comparison involving fre- 
, ae of church attendance did not support 
the prediction of no difference. A significant dif- 
ference was found, although the relationship is 
not clear. The frequent attenders seem to have 
somewhat higher courtship progress. Those who 
go to church infrequently have a somewhat 
higher incidence of steady dating, but much of 
it does not appear to represent real courtship 
progress. This finding must be considered a 
denial of the hypothesis, particularly in view 
of the fact that the nonsignificant difference on 
the predictive item was in the opposite direction. 

The data from the comparison of the socio- 
economic status groups also did not support the 
hypothesis. In this instance a significant differ- 
ence was predicted, but the differences which 
were found may be due to chance. It may be 
noted, however, that the small differences in the 
highest category are in the predicted direction. 

As was predicted, there is almost no difference 
in the courtship progress of students who live in 
different sized communities. Small and quite 
possibly chance differences seem to show that 
rural residents are somewhat less likely to set up 
exclusive arrangements, but if they do they are 
less likely to represent dalliance. 

The differences found in the comparison of 
students occupying different birth positions 
could easily have occurred by chance, and this is 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COURTSHIP PROGRESS 
TYPES BY SOCIAL CATEGORIES 








Courtship Progress Types* 





Went Steady 
0-3 4 5 
13.0 13.6 








Total sample : 18.0 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


Religion 
Protestant 
Catholic 
Jewish 


Church attendance 
More than 1 mo. 
1 mo. or less 


Socio-economic status 
Lower 
Middle 
Upper 


Residence 
Rural 
Small town 
Urban 


Birth order position 
Only child 
Oldest child 
Youngest child 
Middle child 


Number of siblings 
None 


1 
2 or 3 
4 or more 


Grade average 
90% or above 
80% to 90% 
70' fo to 80% 
Less than 70% 


Responses to: “Will 

you go to college?” 
Yes—Sure 
Yes—Not sure 
No—Not sure 
No—Sure 


Number of extracur- 

ricular activities 
0,1 305 
2,3 A , ] ; 408 
4 or more : 5 i ‘ 3 276 


School Year 
Freshman : 21.8 ; } 289 
Sophomore : 15.8 ; ; ‘ 272 
Junior x 17.8 . : : 236 = 61.2 <.001 
Senior ‘ 15.8 : ‘ ; 203 





* Types 0-3 include those whose progress did not exceed giving some thought to the possibility of someday mar- 
ing their steady. Those in Type 4 went steady with someone they would have liked to marry, and those in Type 5 


ypes 6 and 7 contain the respondents who committed them- 


thought they would probably marry their steady. T 
i ic announcement. 


selves to marriage through a private agreement or pu 
t The P refers to a one-tailed test. 





what had been predicted. It is worthy of note 
that the differences which were found tend to 
parallel the small differences found on the pre- 
dictive item. This is particularly true of the only 
child. He tends to have somewhat less courtship 
progress than do the others. 

Size of family does not seem to be signifi- 
cantly related to rigs progress, and this was 
the prediction. It should be noted, however, 
that those who have four or more siblings have 
considerably greater courtship progress than any 
of the other groups. On the predictive item, on 
the other hand, the percentage of positive re- 
sponses was equal for this group and for those 
who had two or three siblings. 

Though the trends are not completely con- 
sistent, the data on differences in courtship 
progress by differences in grade average tend to 
support the hypothesis. The higher the grades 
the lower the courtship progress, The prediction 
concerning the association with ‘‘college orienta- 
tion” is also supported, and in this case the 
trends are consistent. Here, too, the association 
is an inverse one. 

In regard to number of extracurricular activi- 
ties the differences are not significant as was 
predicted. However, the small differences show 
a fairly consistent trend toward greater courtship 
progress with greater activity. The data on pos- 
sibility of marriage after high school, to the 
contrary, led to an expectation that any differ- 
ences which were obtained would show high 
courtship progress in the groups with the great- 
est and the least extracurricular activity. 

The final prediction received clear support. 
There is a strong tendency for courtship progress 
to increase with increasing class moe 

In summary, the predictions received fairly 
good support. In nine of the eleven compari- 
sons the predictions were substantially supported 
though in several cases nonsignificant trends 
were observed which did not parallel the differ- 
ences on the predictive item. In only two in- 
stances did the data clearly contradict the hy- 
pothesis. In the social status comparison the 
courtship progress of the three groups was about 
equal though a significant difference showing an 
inverse relationship between status and courtshi 
progress had been expected. In regard to chur 
attendance, those with less church attendance 
showed significantly less courtship progress than 
those who attended frequently despite the fact 
that they had a somewhat higher proportion of 
positive responses on the predictive item. 


DISCUSSION 


On the basis of these findings the proper con- 
clusion seems to be that there is an association 
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TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF COURTSHIP 
PROGRESS TYPES BY RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION, “IF YOU WERE IN LOVE 
AND WANTED TO GET MARRIED AS 
SOON AS YOU FINISHED HIGH 
SCHOOL, DO YOU THINK YOU 
WOULD BE ABLE TO 
DO SO?” 








Response 


Could Not 
Marry 


% 


41.7 
20.1 
13.9 
12.9 
11.4 


100.0 





Could 
Marry 


No. % 


103 32.2 
43 13.4 
+ 37 11.6 
5 47 14.7 
6-7 90 28.1 

320 100.0 


Courtship Progress 
‘ ‘ype 








Never Went Steady 
0-3 


Total 





NOTE: Point Biserial Correlation is .19. 


between courtship progress and a belief that 
marriage will be possible soon after high school 
is completed. It is clear, however, that this var- 
iable does not represent a complete explanation 
of differences in courtship progress, for some of 
the predictions were not supported. 

Further evidence of the validity of this con- 
clusion will be found in Table II in which a 
direct comparison is made of the ameee 
progress of those who can marry after hig 
school and those who cannot. The variables are 
clearly related; those who can marry have much 
gteater courtship progress than do those who 
cannot. The deviant categories are, however, 
rather large. Almost half of those who can 
marty after high school have made little court- 
ship progress, and 11 per cent of those who can- 
not marry have committed themselves to mar- 
riage. The point biserial correlation between the 
variables is only .19. 

It seems clear that neither of the assumptions 
on which the hypothesis is based is completely 
correct. Some adolescents do not appear loath to 
make long-range commitments, an some show 
little progress even when marriage will soon be 
feasible. 

Obviously, the possibility of marriage is not 
the only relevant variable. We will now put 
forth some speculations as to what the othe 
variables might be. First let us consider the 
cases which were deviant because they made 
little courtship progress despite the fact that 
marriage was feasible after high school. The 
first thought that comes to mind is that perhaps 
some of these are not really deviant cases at all. 
Perhaps for some of these people marriage is 
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a long way off despite the fact that they can 
marry after high school. A great many of the 
students in this group were found to be fresh- 
man and sophomores, and these should probably 
not be considered deviant cases. Despite the fact 
that they can marry after high school, they are 
obviously a long way from marriage. In not 
making courtship progress they are actually act- 
ing in a manner consistent with the hypothesis. 

There is, however, a substantial group of older 
students who have not progressed despite the 
fact that marriage will soon be possible. We 
may speculate that the reason for this lies in a 
lack of desire to marry, a failure to find an 
acceptable and willing partner, or in barriers 
to courtship progress such as parental opposi- 
tion. If this is the case, progress in courtship 
appears to be dependent not only upon the 
possibility of marriage but also upon a wish 
to marry, opportunity, and freedom from bar- 
riers. 

The other deviant group, those who have 
committed themselves despite the fact that mar- 
riage appears to be some way off, is perhaps of 
greater significance. In dealing with this group 
we again considered the possibility that they 
were not really deviant cases. Perhaps marriage 
was not too far off. despite the Pict that it 
could not occur soon after graduation. This 
does not seem to be the case. Though almost half 
.the students in this group are seniors, the data 
appear to indicate that perhaps only five are near 
to the point at which they can marry. This group 
is almost entirely composed of true deviant cases. 
For these students the following question is 
posed, “Why has this group, which is appar- 
ently far from marriage, made a commitment 
despite the apparent reluctance of most high 
school students to commit themselves in such a 
situation?” ; 

It is suggested that if this question were asked 
of the members of this group the answer would 
be, “Why not? If you find a person you would 
like to marry why take a chance on losing him 
or her. Actually, you have nothing to lose by 
making such an agreement. If one or the other 
changes his mind the agreement can be broken 
easily enough. In fact, not only is there nothing 
to lose, there is something to gain. There are 
certain advantages to becoming engaged rather 
than just going steady.” 

If this is reasonable conjecture, the remaining 


task is to speculate as to what these advantages 
are. Among the possibilities that came to mind 
was that becoming engaged might bring with it 
the advantage of greater sexual access. How- 
ever, the importance of this factor is put in 
doubt by the fact that this group does not seem 
to be any more interested in sex than are the 
other people in the sample. 

Another possibility is that becoming engaged 
is used as a means to increased prestige among 
one’s peers. This seems reasonable in view of the 
fact that the members of this group, particularly 
the boys among them, seem somewhat more con- 
cerned about the acceptability of their partners 
to others than is generally the case. The differ- 
ences are not very great, however. 

Two other advantages of an engagement 
come to mind. Taking this step may be a means 
of satisfying a desire for ‘‘adult status” and also 
may give an adolescent desired security. Though 
these seem reasonable they are put forth tenta- 
tively, for none of our materials bear upon their 
validity. 

If we assume this analysis is correct, we may 
now explain the success and failure of the origi- 
nal predictions. The predictions of differences 
between subgroups were based upon one factor, 
but it now appears that several are operating. 
In most cases the predictions were correct be- 
cause all, or at least most, of the factors were 
“pushing” in the same direction. In the case of 
the incorrect predictions this was probably not 
so. These additional variables, or at least some 
of them, must have been operating in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the closeness-to-marriage 
variable, For example, the lower class may have 
a higher proportion that will soon be able to 
marry, and a higher proportion free from pa- 
rental opposition, etc., but the upper class may 
be more interested in the ‘‘fringe benefits” that 
accrue to the person who commits himself to 
marriage. If the various factors are operating in 
this way, one would expect that there would not 
be important differences between the groups. 

If the suggestions as to additional factors as- 
sociated with courtship progress are correct, it 
should be possible, by using all of them, to 
predict group differences in courtship progress 
without error. A test of these additional factors 
must be left to further research, for the informa- 
tion needed to determine group differences on 
them is not available, 
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Effect of Husband-Wife Interaction on the Strictness 
of Attitudes Toward Child Rearing* 


SNELL PUTNEY and RUSSELL MIDDLETON 
Florida State University 


MUCH tesearch on the family has concen- 
trated on the attitudes of one parent, or of both 
parents as individuals. There has been a tend- 
ency to ignore the effects of husband-wife in- 
teraction in the process of determining family 
policy. Yet family policy is not the simple result 
of adding or subtracting the attitudes of the 
parents as individuals. It is a result of the inter- 
action between family members in a small group 
situation. This is — true in the modern 
equalitarian family. 

The present study investigates the effects of 
bakeed-oile interaction on the strictness of 


attitudes toward child rearing. That is, how will 
the attitudes developed jointly by the parents 
compare in strictness to the attitudes which the 
parents previously indicated as individuals? 


PROCEDURE 


In order to estimate the generality of the find- 
ings, couples from various social groups were 
included in the study. Ten married couples from 
each of the following groups were selected as 
subjects: white professors (middle class white), 
Negro professors (middle class Negro), white 
skilled workers (working class white), and 
Negro skilled workers (working class Negro). 
Thus forty couples participated in the study. 
They were selected from those responding to an 
invitation sent out to mailing lists which were 
drawn as randomly as possible from the defined 
orogens Selected couples were all American- 

rn, had at least one child, had been married at 
least two years, were between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty-nine if male, twenty and forty- 
four if female, and were residents of the same 
small southern city. In addition the four groups 
were matched on mean years of marriage, mean 
age of husband, and mean age of wife. Reason- 
able control was thus achieved over some of the 
more important variables in family characteristics 
which are independent of race and occupa- 
tional class.1 The couples were brought to a 


* This paper reports a part of a larger study which received 
financial support from the Floria State University Research 
Council. We are highly indebted to Robert H. Smith of Florida 
A & 'M University, who served as consultant and aided greatly 
in the collection of the data. 

1 Number of children, employment of wife, educational 
level, and similar. variables are not matched, since they are 
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central location in homogeneous groups and 
were paid a small sum as an incentive to par- 
ticipate. 

Individual opinions were secured by having 
the selected couples complete separately a ques- 
tionnaire which included ten questions on child 
rearing. The questions offered a dichotomous 
choice between strict or permissive answers. 
Questions were included relating to infancy, 
childhood, and to adolescence, as follows: 


Should a thirteen-year-old girl and her boy 
friend be permitted to go to an evening movie by 
themselves ? 

Should a child be spanked if he spills ink on 
the living room rug after being warned not to take 
the ink into the living room? 

Should toilet training for a child begin before 
he is one year old? 

Should a baby be picked up whenever he cries? 

Should a sixteen-year-old boy be permitted to 
smoke? 

If you had a child who would never be smart 
enough to look after himself without constant at- 
tention, would it be better to put him in a home 
for feeble-minded children or keep him at home? 

Should a child be made to eat all the food 
which he takes on his plate? 

Should a girl be permitted to wear lipstick be- 
fore she is 12 years old? 

Should a high school girl be permitted to go 
steady with just one boy all the time? 

Should parents forbid their children to watch 
television for more than two hours a day on 
school days? 


After the couples had filled out this ques- 
tionnaire separately, they were asked to fill it 
out a second time jointly, giving their opinion 
“as a family.” Thus for each couple the original 
opinion of each partner could be compared to 
the joint answer given on the second question- 
naire.” 





not independent of race and class and matching would have 
resulted in the selection of atypical representatives of the de- 
fined populations. 

2 This is a modification of Strodtbeck’s method of studying 
interaction over revealed differences of opinion. See Fred L. 
Strodtbeck, ‘‘Husband-Wife Interaction over Revealed Differ- 
ences,’ American Sociological Review, 16 (August, 1951), pp. 
468-473, 
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TABLE I. MEAN NUMBER OF STRICT 
RESPONSES, BY RACE, SEX, 
AND OCCUPATION 








Individual 
Questionnaires 


Joint 
Questionnaires 
Number 


Mean of 
Couples 


Whites : : 20 
Negroes : : 20 





Comparison 
Groups Number 
Mean of 


Persons 





Professionals : : 20 
Workers : . 20 


Males 
Females 


All subjects ; 80 


does not apply 
does not apply 


7.1 





FINDINGS 


In view of the general assumption that the 
modern family is relatively permissive, it is 
interesting to note that 66.6 per cent of the 
total responses on the individual questionnaires 
were strict and only 33.4 per cent were permis- 
sive. Although these percentages are partly a 
function of the particular questions asked, it is 
nevertheless clear that in at least some areas the 
opinions of the subjects were strongly inclined 
to be strict rather than permissive. Of the ten 
questions, seven were answered predominantly 
strictly, two divided almost evenly, and only one 
was answered predominantly permissively. 

The mean number of strict responses may be 
computed for the entire sample and for the 
various subgroups within it. These data are 
summarized in Table I. The differences between 
the subgroups are remarkably small and are not 
significant.* In fact, there would seem to be a 
minimal chance of bpta error in accepting the 
null hypothesis that there was no difference be- 
tween males and females, whites and Negroes, 
or professionals and workers in their tendency 
to express strict attitudes on child rearing in 
response to the questionnaire.* 


3 As might be expected, somewhat greater differences were 
observed among the subgroups when the ten questions were 
tabulated individually. However, only four of the thirty com- 
parisons proved to be significant by chi-square test at the .05 
level of significance. Since 1.5 of the thirty comparisons could 
be expected to reach the .05 level of significance by chance 
alone, little importance should be attached to the differences 
between the subgroups on individual questions. Moreover, the 
differences were scattered among the subgroups and among the 
questions, resulting in no consistent trend. ; 

4 This lack of difference between whites and Negroes is con- 
sistent with the Chicago study of the early 1940's. See A. 
Davis and R. J. Havighurst, ‘Social Class and Color Differ- 
ences in Child Rearing,’ American Sociological Review, 11 
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These data from the individual questionnaires 
provide a basis for comparison with the results 
of the joint questionnaires. In general the joint 
questionnaires reflected an even stricter position 
than the individual questionnaires. Whereas the 
mean number of strict responses on the indi- 
vidual questionnaires was 6.7, the mean num- 
ber of strict responses on the joint questionnaires 
was 7.1. Each of the four subgroups'—whites, 
Negroes, professionals, and skilled workers— 
showed the same tendency to have a greater 
mean number of strict responses on the joint 
questionnaire. These data are also summarized 
in Table I. 

In all, 60.0 per cent of the forty couples, and 
a majority of the couples in all four of the sub- 
groups, gave more strict responses on the joint 
questionnaire than the mean of the number of 
strict responses on their individual question- 
naires. Although this trend is consistent in all 
four subgroups, it is not significant for any of 
them at the .05 level by chi-square test. How- 
ever, for the group of forty couples the tend- 
ency to increase the number of strict responses 
on the joint questionnaire is significant at the 
.05 level by chi-square test. 

Some of the Minin between the indi- 
vidual and joint questionnaires arose when a 
man and wife who had both given the more 
permissive answer on their individual question- 
naires, changed to the stricter answer on the 
joint questionnaire. Thus 22.5 per cent of the 
couples gave more strict responses on the joint 
questionnaire than either of them had on their 
individual questionnaires. Only 5 per cent 
showed the opposite tendency by giving fewer 
strict responses on the joint questionnaire than 
either of them had on their individual question- 
naires. 





(December, 1946), pp. 698-710. The lack of difference between 
middle and working class families is not consistent with the 
Chicago study but is consistent with more recent studies. Cf. 
Eleanor E, Maccoby and Patricia K. Gibbs and the Staff of 
the Laboratory of Human Development, Harvard University, 
*"Methods of Child Rearing in Two Social Classes,"’ in Read- 
ings in Child Development edited by W. E. Martin and Celia 
Burns Stendler, New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1954; Richard A. Littleman, Robert C. A. Moore, and John 
Pierce-Jones, ‘‘Social Class Differences in Child Rearing: A 
Third Community for Comparison with Chicago and Newton,” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (December, 1957), pp. 694- 
704; Martha Sturm White, ‘‘Social Class, Child Rearing Prac- 
tices, and Child Behavior,’’ American Sociological Review, 22 
(December, 1957), pp. 704-712. These studies, however, are 
concerned with child rearing practices reported by the mother, 
whereas the focus of this study is upon the attitudes and deci- 
sion processes which lead to the adoption of certain practices. 

5Since the joint questionnaires were completed by the 
husband and wife working together, male-female comparisons 
are here impossible. 
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A factor which contributed more frequently 
to the greater number of strict responses on the 
joint questionnaires was the tendency of the 
couples to resolve their disagreements by ac- 
cepting jointly the stricter position taken by 
one partner. Of the 126 disagreements which 
were resolved into a joint position by the 
couples, 61.9 per cent were resolved in this 
manner. On six of the questions the resolution 
of differences was predominantly toward the 
strict position. On two questions the resolutions 
divided evenly between the strict and permissive 
positions, and on only two of the questions were 
differences more often resolved by adopting the 
permissive position. 

All of the subgroups—whites, Negroes, pro- 
fessionals, and skilled workers—showed this 
tendency to resolve differences by agreeing on 
the strict rather than the permissive attitude, 
although the differences are not significant by 
chi-square test at the .05 level. Of the total of 
forty couples, 55 per cent resolved a majority 
of their disagreements by accepting jointly the 
Strict position, 15 per cent resolved an equal 
number of disagreements in both directions, and 
30 per cent resolved a majority of disagreements 
by taking the permissive position. Table II sum- 
marizes these data. The tendency of all the 


couples to aor ta differences by agreeing 


on the strict rather than the permissive position, 
although not significant at the .05 level, was 
significant at the .10 level by chi-square test. 


SUMMARY 


Ten white professional couples, ten Negro 
professional couples, ten white working class 
couples, and ten Negro working class couples 
responded both individually and jointly to ques- 
tions relating to child rearing. A strong general 
tendency to take a strict position on these ques- 
tions was noted, and no differences of any 
significance in this tendency were observed be- 
tween males or females, whites or Negroes, pro- 
fessionals or workers. 

The questionnaires completed jointly tended 
to be even stricter than the questionnaires com- 
pleted individually. This tendency occurred for 
all groups—whites, Negroes, professionals, and 
workers, More than one-fifth of the couples too’ 
a stricter position on the joint questionnai.e 
than either had taken on their individual ques- 
tionnaires. Similarly, differences in opinion be- 
tween husbands and wives tended to be re- 
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TABLE II. PER CENT OF COUPLES RE- 
SOLVING A MAJORITY OF DISAGREE- 
MENTS STRICTLY OR PERMISSIVE- 
LY, BY RACE AND OCCUPATION 








Per Cent of Couples 





Comparison 


Groups oe Resolu- Majority 


Reso- tions of Reso- 
lutions Equally lutions 
Strict Divided Permissive 


Total 





100 
100 


100 
100 


35 
25 


30 
30 


30 


60 5 
50 25 


15 
15 


15 


Whites 
Negroes 


Professionals 
Workers 
100 


All couples a 





solved by agreeing on the stricter position. This 
tendency was also observed among whites, Ne- 
groes, professionals, and workers. 


INTERPRETATION 


The tendency to take a more strict position 
jointly than individually is apparently inde- 
pendent of class or racial status. The data do not 
make it clear, however, whether the tendency 
is to resolve differences to the stricter position 
per se, or to the more widespread position, 
which in this study was in most cases also the 
stricter position. Further research might well 
attempt to differentiate between these two pos- 
sibilities. 

In any case the data support the contention 
that parents tend to take a stricter position 
jointly than individually, and tend to resolve 
disagreements toward a stricter rather than a 
more permissive position. Just why this should 
be so can only be a matter of speculation at this 
time. Perhaps the parents feel that they should 
be stricter than they are. Perhaps they fear that 
the other partner will be jealous or resentful if 
they appear lenient toward the children. 

Whatever its cause, this interactive factor in 
parental attitudes toward child rearing is of 
real importance for the study of the modern 
family. It indicates that it is not enough merely 
to investigate the attitudes toward child rearing 
of one parent, or even of both parents, if we are 
to understand the actual operation of the family 
as a social group. The effects of husband-wife 
interaction within the family must also be taken 
into consideration. 
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Dr. Abraham Stone 


Dr. ABRAHAM STONE, a world leader in 
birth control and marriage counseling, died July 
3, 1959, of a heart attack at New York Hospital. 
His age was 68. 

. Birth control, or planned parenthood as it is 
‘ called now, was a hush-hush subject when Dr. 
Stone and his late wife, Dr. Hannah M. Stone, 
joined its determined leader, Margaret Sanger, 
at the first International Birth Control Confer- 
ence in New York in 1921. First Dr. Hannah 
Stone and then Dr. Abraham, after his wife’s 
death in 1941, directed the Margaret Sanger 
Research Center. He received the Lasker Award 
of the Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica in 1947. The Reverend Donald Harrington 
characterized Dr. Stone as scientist, physician 
and pioneer, meriting a place in the company of 
Dr. Albert Einstein and Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
“Unpopular causes,” he said, “were taken up by 
Dr. Stone with such gentleness that he would 
simply lean on the door and someone would 
eventually open it.’’2 

Dr. Stone came to the United States from 
Russia as a boy of 14 in 1905 and received his 
medical degree in 1912 from the University and 
Bellevue Medical School. It was during his in- 
ternship at Bellevue that he met Hannah Mayer, 
a staff bacteriologist. They were married in 1917, 
before Dr. Stone went into World War I as a 
lieutenant. After his return, he and his wife, 
who had studied medicine while he was in 
the Army Medical Corps, set up their joint 
practice. Dr. Stone, a urologist, was Asso- 
ciate Clinical Professor of Preventive Medicine 
at the New York University-Bellevue College of 
Medicine and a member of the faculty of the 
New School for Social Research. 

During his presidency in 1949 of the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Counselors, Dr. 
Stone declared that his “interest in marriage 
counseling came primarily through work in 
planned parenthood and in adult education. So 
many of the people who came to us presented 
marital conflicts which required special atten- 
tion that as long ago as 1930 Dr. Hannah Stone 
and I established a Marriage Consultation Cen- 
ter, first at the Labor Temple and later at the 
Community Church of New York.’’? This Cen- 
ter has functioned continuously for twenty-eight 
years and many couples have come for assistance 


1 New York Times, July 7, 1959. 


2A, Stone, ‘‘The Doctor Examines Marital Ills,’’ Speech 
at New York County Lawyers’ Association, 1949. 
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both before and after marriage with a great 
variety of marital problems. 

Dr. Stone’s breadth of understanding and per- 
spective in his practice was far beyond that 
furnished by the medical schools of the 1920's 
or, unfortunately, even of many medical schools 
of today. In 1946 he wrote, “while marital 
maladjustments may be in the background of 
many obscure physical symptoms and illnesses, 
organic diseases may be in the background of 
marital and personality disturbances.’’* He be- 
lieved that “emotional factors also play an im- 
portant role in human fertility i infertility, 
and must therefore be given due consideration 
in the care of the infertile couple.’ 

Dr. Stone’s appreciation of the difference in 
the sexual ned and behavior of men and 
women was as great as his sympathy and dedica- 
tion to the relief of the suffering often inherent 
in these extremes.’ He was well aware of the 
complexity of the world around him and the 
effect of its social confusions on his patients. He 
held to the point of view of social medicine, 
“which recognizes that man cannot be treated by 
isolation, but that he brings with him problems 
of his relationships with his family, his work, 
and his total ai environment.’ Dr. Stone was 
always in the vanguard. He experimented early 
with new therapeutic and training methods for 
the doctors and patients in the maternal health 
and fertility clinics. Among these was group 
marriage counseling.’ 

Dr. Stone was clear in his philosophy of mar- 
riage and direct in his approaches to ag others 
achieve the goals he and Hannah Stone believed 
in so implicitly. Together, Hannah and Abraham 
produced one of the earliest marriage manuals, 
a classic still, and in print in many languages.* 
His emphasis on premarital education crystal- 
lized in the first manual for physicians, ‘The 


*A. Stone, ‘‘Psychosomatic Factors in Marriage,"’ The 
Annual Institute on Marriage and Home Adjustment, The 
Pennsylvania State College, 1946. 

A. Stone, and L. Levine, ‘‘Factors Responsible for Preg- 
nancy in 500 Infertility Cases, Fertility and Sterility, 7 (Jan- 
uary-February, 1956). 

5A. Stone, “Are You Subsexual?’’ Pageant, (September, 
1958). 

A. Stone, and L. Levine, ‘‘The Dynamics of the Marital 
Relationship,’’ Mental Hygiene. 37 (October, 1953), 606-614. 

TA. Stone, and L, Levine, ‘‘Group Therapy in Sexual 
Maladjustment,’’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 107 (Sep- 
tember, 1950), 195-202. 

8 Hannah Stone, and Abraham Stone, A Marriage Manual, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1935, rev. ed., 1953. 
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Premarital Consultation,”’® in which Dr. Levine 
collaborated. This excellent little book should 
increase yearly in usefulness in medical teaching. 
It exemplifies Abraham Stone’s oft reiterated 
conviction that if young Americans spent as 
much time preparing for marriage licenses as 
for drivers’ licenses, divorce rates would be low- 
ered considerably. “By stressing the values of a 
happy family, by inculcating sound attitudes to- 
ward sex and marriage and family planning, by 
providing needed biological and psychological 
information, many of the marital ills of today 
could be prevented and marital stability greatly 
furthered.”?° Dr. Stone’s writing was clear and 
succinct, although it could not include the de- 
lightfully witty stories or the merry twinkle with 
which his speeches abounded. It is to be hoped 
that the oy yg at “gl on which Dr. Stone was 
working at his death will be brought to comple- 
tion. 

As one means toward prevention, Dr. Stone 
pioneered in the planning of the American As- 
sociation of Marriage Counselors in 1934-36, 
became a charter member in 1943, its president 
in 1948-49, Chairman of the Committee to ea 
pare a Casebook in 1952-53, Chairman of its 
Program and Development Committee in 1954- 
56, and finally one of the four editors of Mar- 
riage Counseling, a casebook, published in 
1958.44 

Perhaps Dr. Stone’s loneliness after his wife's 
death was in part responsible for his dedicated 
participation in developing marriage counseling 
as a science and an art in many countries. In 
addition to his basic work as special consultant 
on family planning to the World Health Or- 
ganization, he became world ambassador for the 
improvement of all aspects of family living. 
To his associates and many friends he became 
auxiliary eyes and ears to world perspective, 


® A. Stone, and L. Levine, The Premarital Consultation, 
Grune and Stratton, 1956, 

10 A. Stone, “Marriage Counseling and the Nursing Pro- 
fession,’” Public Health Nursing (December, 1951). 

11 Marriage Counseling, a casebook, ed. Emily H. Mudd, 
Abraham Stone, M. C, Karpf, and Janet F. Nelson, Associa- 
tion Press, 1958. 


lecturing in many countries, among them Nor- 
way, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, India, and in 
Moscow in 1957, with a repeat performance in 
1958. 

In 1950 Abraham Stone represented the 
United States as an officer of the first Interna- 
tional Union of Family Organizations. He gave 
this new effort enthusiastic and moral support, 
and in 1952, when the Commission of Marriage 
Guidance of the International Unions was initi- 
ated in Lisbon, Dr. Stone took a leading part 
with Dr. David Mace in its organization. He 
often attended yearly meetings of this Commis- 
sion and flew, in June 1959, two weeks before 
his death, from Warsaw to the Commission 
meetings in Zurich. Here he received a great 
ovation when he spoke on three occasions. 

Dr. Sophia Kleegman was with Dr. Stone 
at the International Congress of Fertility in 
Amsterdam in June 1959. She tells of walking 
with him from the Symphony Orchestra, “At 
every step a group of people from a different 
country—Russia, China, Japan, India, Thailand 
—stopped Dr. Stone to talk to him about some 
project in their various countries in which he 
was personally involved as the instigator, the 
advisor, and the inspiration.” She commented 
on the friendliness and camaraderie all sensed 
with Dr. Stone, who neither felt nor evoked 
hostility. She considered this walk illustrative of 
his personality and his life in that he was like a 
magnet drawing people toward him, then radiat- 
ing and infusing into them his basic philosophy 
of love for total humanity. 

Dr. Stone had the unique gift of making his 
friends and associates Feel always welcome. 
Through the genuiness of his peerey: the 
delight of his humor, and the keenness of his 
mind, this friendship seemed something very 
warm, very inspiring, and very special. Gentle 
but strong, he quietly stood for his values with 
integrity and courage. Thus he will remain with 
all of us, a scholar, a searcher for ideals, an 
explorer of the unknown, an inspirer of workers, 
and a man to be trusted and loved. 

EmiLy H. Mupp 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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IN THE rapidly changing milieu of today do 
children tend to accept, modify, or reject their 
parents’ child-rearing procedures and ideologies? 
What do they, in turn, transmit to their chil- 
dren? Are the trends differentiated by sex of 
child and by parent? Two contrasting theories 
are relevant. Parsons and Bales* and Sears? hold 
that children acquire their most fundamental 
values and attitudes from their parents, espe- 
cially their mothers. It might therefore be as- 
sumed that children would accept and ‘repeat 
their parents’ patterns. On the other hand Mead* 
suggests that in American culture children ex- 
pect to behave differently from their parents and 
will likewise treat their children differently. 

Interest in such questions was stimulated by 
exploratory interviews with fifty college students 
and their mothers. Answers to questions in the 
three areas of rules for behavior, discipline, and 
affection-giving were obtained from mothers in 
regard to their own mothers’ patterns, and from 
the, mothers’ children who were students 
(twenty-seven girls, twenty-three boys), con- 

* Contribution No. 215, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan. A more detailed form of this paper has 
been deposited as Document Number 6243 with the ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be se- 
cured by citing the document number and by remitting $1.25 
for photoprints, or $1.25 for 35 mm, microfilm, Advance pay- 
ment ig required. Make checks or money orders payable to: 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. A mime- 
ograhed copy may be obtained free of charge from the au- 
thors. 

1See Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Sociali- 
zation and Interaction Processes (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1955), 35-131. ; 

2 See Robert R. Sears, ‘‘Identification as a Form of Be- 
havioral Development’’ in Dale R. Harris, (ed.), The Concept 
of Development (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1957), 149-161. 

* Margaret Mead, ‘Theoretical Setting—1954,"’ in Margaret 
Mead and Martha Wolfenstein, (eds.), Childhood in Con- 
temporary Cultures (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1955), 11. 
See also, among others, Franz Alexander, ‘‘Personality Factors 
in the Environment,’’ in Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. 
Murray, (eds.), Personality in Nature, Society and Culture 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954), 430; and Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., American Society (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1952), 73. 
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MURRAY A. STRAUS, Department Editor 
Cornell University 


Trends in Child Care Over Three Generations* 


LEONE KELL and JOAN ALDOUS 
Kansas State University 


cerning their mothers’ ideas. Inquiry was made 
as to the students’ plans for rearing their own 
children. Three generations were thus involved. 
Details of this exploratory study have been re- 
ported elsewhere.* Chi-square analysis was used 
on the data. 

Comparisons of the mothers’ child-rearing 
values with their mothers (the students’ grand- 
mothers) showed that only in the area of disci- 
pline were the two generations significantly 
(.001 level) more likely to have values alike 
than unlike. In the areas of rules of behavior 
and affection-giving there was no significant 
difference between the number of individuals 
whose values were like those of their mothers 
and the number of individuals whose values 
were unlike those of their mothers. The inter- 
nationalization theory was thus confirmed in one 
area, while neither it nor the discontinuity the- 
ory was upheld in the other two areas. 

In regard to the students a_ significantly 
greater number (.001 level) had values like 
their mothers’ rather than unlike them, in the 
area of rules of behavior. The finding in the 
area of affection-giving was nonsignificant, as 
in the previous comparison of the mothers’ gen- 
eration with that of the students’ comparison of 
the mothers’ generation with that of the stu- 
dents’ grandmothers. In the area of discipline, 
however, there was a sex difference. The male 
students significantly more often possessed 
child-rearing values like thore of their mothers, 
while this was not true of the girls. The dis- 
continuity theory, therefore, even when broadly 


*Leone Kell and Joan Aldous, ‘The Relation Between 
Mothers’ Child Rearing Ideologies and Their Children’s Per- 
ceptions of Maternal Control,’’ Child Development, March, 
1960, in press. 

5 Previous chi-square analysis had shown an association 
significant at the .05 level between male sex and similarity of 
child rearing values to those of their mothers in the area of 
discipline. For this reason data from the two sexes was tested 
separately in the further statistical analysis reported above. No 
significant association between sex and similarity of child rear- 
ing values was found in the other two areas even at the com- 
paratively low level of .10. 
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interpreted was not upheld by any of the find- 
ings. The data, however, did uphold the inter- 
nalization theory one time out of three for the 
male students and once out of three tests for the 
female students. 

But what of the individuals who had some 
child-rearing values that did differ from those 
of their mothers? It was thought that these 
values of the previous generation would be re- 
placed by values of the more permissive, de- 
velopmental ideology advocated over the last 20 
years by most child guidance authorities. These 
include unconditional affection-giving including 
physical demonstrations of affection; reasoning 
and talking to in the area of discipline, and in 
the area of behavioral standards, getting along 
with others, and encouraging the child to follow 
his own ideas and to develop his abilities at his 
own chosen rate. 

The differences between the students’ mothers 
and their grandmothers were in the expected 
direction. More of the mothers differed from 
their mothers by having permissive values than 
differed by having traditional values. Only in 
the area of rules of behavior, however, was the 
difference significant (Table 2).° Analysis of the 
child rearing values of the students whose values 
were different from those of their mothers 
showed an interesting sex difference. The girls 
were significantly more likely to have permissive 
than traditional values in the discipline area, 


® When the number of cases was too small to use the chi- 
square one-sample test in the analysis of the data, the binomial 
test was used. Sydney Siegel, Nomparametric Statistics for the 


(.01 level) and in the area of rules of behavior 
and affection-giving the data came close (.06 
level) to supporting the hypothesis. The hy- 
pothesis, however, was not confirmed in the 


‘case of the boys, and the findings in the area of 


rules of behavior, though not significant, were 
contrary to those hypothesized. The boys were 
more likely to differ from their mothers in ap- 
“ob traditional middle class rules of be 

avior for children than in having permissive 
standards. 

The tests of the discontinuity and internaliza- 
tion theories suggested that the mothers and the 
female students had child rearing values dif- 
fering from their mothers oftener than did the 
male students. Thus, only in the area of disci- 

line for the mothers and the area of rules of 
erwin for the female students, did the data 
from these two groups support the theory that 
children adopt their mother’s child rearing 
values. For the male students, the internalization 
theory was upheld by the data in the two areas 
of rules of behavior and discipline. The data 
from neither the mothers nor the students sup- 
ported the discontinuity theory. 

There was also a consistent trend as theorized 
in all areas for the mothers and female stu- 
dents who possessed child-rearing value unlike 
their mothers to differ in having permissive 
values. This trend among the mothers coupled 
with the number of them having values unlike 
their own mothers pointed to a fairly widespread 
change in child-rearing values that had occurred 
between the time the students’ grandmothers 





Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw, Holt, 1956), pp. 36- Were Bringing up the students’ mothers, and the 
42. time the students’ mothers were rearing them. 





White House Conference 


The people of the United States are calling for quality in education, a return to traditional 
values, focus on prevention of juvenile delinquency, curb on early marriages, and more and better 
welfare programs. What is more, they are willing to tax themselves in order to improve the 
quantity and quality of services needed for the children and youth of America. These facts are 
reflected in “The States Report on Children and Youth,” a digest which was distributed to 7,000 
participants arriving at the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth in Washington. 

The digest is based on reports submitted by Governor-appointed White House Conference 
committees in all the states, the District of Columbia, American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, in preparation for this sixth decennial conference on children and youth. It 
represents a national inventory of the unmet needs of the country’s young people. 

In contrast with the 1950 White House Conference on Children and Youth, which emphasized 
the rights of children, the digest reflects a trend to stress the responsibilities of young people, 
with young people themselves asking that they be trained to assume responsibilities. 

The reports showed a determination to pay the necessary ya for better services for youth, all 
of which are deemed to be in short supply. There was a call for a broader tax base, reassessment 
of property values, revised state tax structures, more state aid to communities, and for federal 
aid in certain areas such as education and juvenile delinquency. 
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Letters to 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Please, can’t you do something to make the articles 
in Marriage and Family Living more readable? The 
table of contents of your magazine is always so en- 
ticing that as soon as the magazine arrives, I sit right 
down and TRY to read it. Interested as I am in the re- 
search presented, I cannot finish one article—the big 
words and the involved sentences get in my way. 

I had better explain that I am a psychologist with 
a few courses in creative writing behind me. Maybe 
that’s why I am so critical. I feel that scientific writ- 
ing does not have to be so involved and difficult to 
understand. If only somebody, somewhere along the 
line could help these scientists express themselves more 
simply and clearly. 

As an editor, you are in a strategic position to do 
this—not an easy job, I know, but one that needs to 
be done if the public is to support and understand our 
work. 

Your magazine is so fine and contains such a wealth 
of good material I cannot bear to see it go unread be- 
cause of unnecessarily involved writing. 

My good wishes go to you and your staff for the 
success of your magazine. 

MAY REYNOLDS SHERWIN 


DEAR EDITOR: 

In the issue of February, 1959 of your publication 
was an article by Mr. Robert A. Harper which was 
perhaps the most important one in your magazine for 
many years, Its title is “Marriage Counseling and the 
Mores: A Critique.” 

We who are interested in the relations between men 
and women cannot refuse much longer to analyze the 
marriage institution itself, and the various laws and 
customs which support it to determine whether they 
actually work for the best development of men and 
women and encourage the best care for children. 

If we are afraid to do this we enclose all our think- 
ing within a wall and can make no real basic and 
vital study of the present situation, nor use our imagi- 
nation toward improved patterns for the future. 

Also, if the teaching in colleges confines itself to 
persuading young people to bow to all the marriage 
laws with no consideration of the basic ethics in- 
volved, it becomes as hobbled as the teaching of hu- 
man biology would be if the theory of evolution were 
denied. For instance, the marriage laws regarding 
“wifely duty” in sexual intercourse; those placing the 
husband in an economic position which allows him to 
leave his wife and children for a new and younger 
wife, usually taking the family savings with him and, 
of course, his earning experience; the chaotic divorce 
laws which in effect allow a husband to leave his fam- 
ily if his wife simply does not entirely please him; 
and many other marriage laws result in an institution 
which often ignores our belief in democracy, basic hu- 


the Editor 


man rights, our knowledge of psychology and phys- 
iology. 

Young people whose problems are increasingly diffi- 
cult want in this magazine and in their courses our 
best unhampered and courageous thinking freed of 
outgrown legislation and customs. Mr. Harper is doing 
such thinking. 

It would give your magazine a new life if it could 
discuss some of the features of our marriage institution 
in the light of modern ideals and knowledge. 

MARION P. BASSETT 


A NOTE ON REEVy’s “PREMARITAL PETTING 
BEHAVIOR AND MARITAL HAPPINESS 
PREDICTION (November, 1959) 

Reevy has tackled an important and, as he points 
out, too little studied question in the research which 
he reports in this article. Certainly, premarital sex play 
not including intercourse is (almost) universal, and 
yet studies of the relationship of sexual and general 
marital adjustment to premarital activities almost al- 
ways have sexual intercourse as their focus. Thus, 
Reevy’s study performs a distinct service. 

However, some of his conclusions, though statis- 
tically correct, appear to be precipitous, and, I think, 
could result in misleading premarital counseling. In 
his Table I (p. 353) are given proportions of subjects 
of the two groups he defines (high and low scorers 
on the Adams Marital Happiness Prediction Inven- 
tory) who answer “yes” and “no” to questions relat- 
ing to passive petting behavior. While it is true that 
on questions 1 and 4 the differences between the high 
and low MHP scorers are statistically significant, 
nevertheless substantially more than 50 per cent of the 
high scorers have engaged in the behavior referred to 
(96.6 per cent and 71.3 per cent, respectively). This 
does not occur on any of the other items. Thus to say 
that these items—close embracing and breast fondling 
outside of clothes—differentiate groups with high 
marital happiness potentials from those with low may 
be statistically correct, but it is clinically misleading. 
Any behavior which is engaged in by more than 50 
per cent of high scorers can scarcely be listed as asso- 
ciated with low scorers, and these items should not be 
interpreted in the same way as the others on the list. 

An interesting aspect of Reevy’s data is that after 
Question 4 on Table I, there is no other activity listed 
in that table or in Table II (responses to items on ac- 
tive petting behavior) which even approaches the 50 
per cent level of “yes” answers by high scorers. Thus, 
there seems to be a sharp cut-off point in the extent 
of pre-marital petting engaged in by high MHP scorers, 
The implications of this as a predictor of marital ad- 
justment would be interesting to investigate, as would 
the psychological implications of more extensive ac- 
tivity by the low scorers. 

CYNTHIA P, DEUTSCH 
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A Health Unit on Growth 
and Development in an 
Elementary School 


LLOYD C. GASS and JANE KRIGIN 


Clayton Valley Elementary School 
Concord, California 


SINCE 1952 certain elementary schools in the Mt. Diablo Unified 
School District, Concord, California has been developing a unit in 
health which includes a study of human glandular changes and repro- 
ductive functions. The method employed at Clayton Valley Elementary 
School has been developed in accordance with the culture and attitudes 
of the community. The program has been guided by the free expression 
of ideas from parents, students, and teachers. 


PLANNING MEETING WITH THE STAFF 


A coordinating meeting was set up with the principal, curriculum 
consultant, nurse, guidance consultant, and teachers of the fifth and 
sixth grades. Guidelines were presented, discussed, and adapted to 
the on-going local curriculum program. Following are some of the 
major points discussed: 

A. Health unit page guide to You and You and Others, the Scott- 
Foresman health texts, was given to the teachers and discussed. The 
unit includes five main areas: (1) factors influencing growth— 
heredity, glands; (2) general growth pattern—body changes, rate of 
growth; (3) mental growth; (4) social growth; (5) emotional 
growth. 

B. Copies of typical questions asked by students in the past were 
given to teachers and considered. 

C. A schedule for use of audio-visual aids was distributed at this 
meeting. This showed the date, time, place, group (boy or girl), 
and teachers who supervise the groups. 

D. A basic vocabulary list of terms used in the unit was distributed. 

E. Topics to be avoided were listed, such as birth control, perversion, 
or abnormal conditions, The normal process of reproduction was 
stressed. 

F, The se game and attitudes helpful to the successful teacher 
were discussed. 
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G. Teachers were provided with pamphlets 
which serve as resource materials, such as, When 
Children Ask About Sex, by the staff of the 
Child Study Association of America, Inc., and 
The Gift of Life, by Health Education Service, 
Albany, New York. The contents of this packet 
vary according to tie needs of the particular 
teacher and groups. 


PLANNING MEETING WITH PARENTS 


A meeting with parents of fifth and sixth 
grade students and other adults concerned with 
the program was held. No children were pres- 
ent. The principal, teachers, and nurse used this 
opportunity to confer with parents and gain an 
understanding of family backgrounds and atti- 
tudes. At this meeting the following points were 
discussed : 

A. The content, purposes, and method of 
presentation of the health unit were explained. 

B. Parents were urged to be alert to oppor- 
tunities to discuss the health unit with their 
children and to coordinate their instruction with 
that of the school. The explanation included 
the responsibility of parents, teachers, and the 
nurse in the program. 

C. Parents were given a topical outline of the 
films which are shown in the unit: Human Be- 
ginnings, Human Growth, and The Story of 
Menstruation. 

D. The films were presented to the parents, 
who were asked to write an evaluation of each 
one and to sign a consent slip if they wished 
their child to see them. 

E. A partial list of books and pamphlets 
available in the County Health Department was 
given to the parents. 


PRESENTING THE UNIT TO THE STUDENTS 


The development of the health unit extends 
over a period of four to eight weeks, depending 
upon the maturity and interests of the students. 
The basic outline of study is followed, beginning 
with consideration of growth and maturity fac- 
tors, nutrition, desirable health habits, and con- 
tinuing through a study of self with an empha- 
sis upon body changes, social skills, and per- 
sonality development. 

Teachers employ various techniques of pres- 
entation, including individual and group re- 
search and reporting, outlining, sketching, use 
of resource people in the classroom, and class 
discussions. Many audio-visual aids are used, 
including film strips, slides, films, charts, and 
diagrams from health and anatomy texts. The 
three films mentioned earlier are important 
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teaching aids. They present growth and develop- 
ment information in a sequential and graphic 
manner. Because of the concern of many parents 
over so-called ‘‘sex’” films, careful preparation 
is needed to use the film in ways which will not 
jeopardize their confidence in the program. 

Films are presented to students in a situation 
as free from distraction as possible with a 
teacher and the nurse present. Parents are not 
present when students see the films. Films are 
presented to boys and girls separately because 
parents have requested this procedure. It is be- 
lieved that our students ask questions more 
freely within their own sex group. They are 
helped to learn appropriate times for further 
discussion of the subject. 

Consent slips from parents who were unable 
to attend the parent meeting are brought to 
school by students. On those rare occasions when 
students are not able to view the film, they are 
given other health assignments, Sometimes this 
is an opportunity for the student to have an 
interview with the guidance consultant. 

Students make a written report on the films 
immediately after seeing them. They are given 
an opportunity to write questions. When ir 
are submitted there is time allowed for informal 
group discussion with the nurse. Students, 
through these processes, have had the opportu- 
nity to ask questions in a group with the teacher 
in class discussions, to participate in the informal 
question and answer session with the nurse after 
seeing the film, and to complete evaluation 
forms. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The program has been evaluated by the staff 
and by junior and senior high school students 
who had previously taken the course. To the 
summary and evaluation meeting are invited 
teachers, principals, guidance consultants, nurses, 
and counselors. Another display of materials and 
teaching aids is made available. Informal dis- 
cussion of teaching methods used in the unit are 
shared by the teachers. A variety of techniques, 
including tape recordings, speakers, and slides, 
is used to demonstrate and evaluate the unit. 

Written and verbal’ comments from students 
and parents are solicited from time to time. A 
questionnaire was prepared and mailed. to 260 
students now in junior and senior high schools 
who had previously participated in the health 
program in fifth and sixth grades. The following 
statements summarize the responses of 106 stu- 
dents. 

1. That the health unit was helpful in gaining 
an understanding of how people grow and de- 
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velop was stated by 97 per cent of the respond- 
ents. 

2. The same proportion of students believed 
that the unit ot ame up at least some misunder- 
standings that had already been acquired. 

3. Reports from 94 per cent of the students 
show that the health program gave them an 
understanding of how members of the other 
sex grow and develop. 

4, It was the belief of 86 per cent of the 
students that repetition of the unit on growth 
and development, including the audio-visual 
material, was very helpful. 

5. Less than one-ifth of the students reported 
feeling some embarrassment by the films and 
discussions. Girls were more inclined to admit 
this than were boys. 

6. About one-eighth of the students believed 
that the health unit did not make it easier to 
discuss growth changes‘ with their parents. A 


greater proportion of girls than of boys con- 
sidered it helpful. 

7. Only 4 per cent of the total group did not 
recommend that the program be continued in the 
fifth and sixth grades. 

This is, in brief, a procedure that was used 
in teaching sex education or human growth and 
development at an elementary level. It may be 
adapted for other communities. In summarizing 
the procedure, we find that since both adults 
and children are involved in the planning of the 
unit, there is little need for secretive talk or 
behavior. The immature behavior which some- 
times persists seems easier to discuss with stu- 
dents after they realize that parents and teachers 
are mutually involved in their study of health. 
In the future development of the program, one 
of our principal objectives will be to strengthen 
the coordination between the home and the 
school. 





Role Playing and Tape Recording Add 


New Dimensions to Class Discussions 


HELEN FRANK 
Scarsdale, New York 


EFFECTIVE discussion in the classroom does 
not happen automatically. This we discovered as 
Ethics classes became Family Life classes at the 
Fieldston School, Riverdale, New York. Fresh- 
man and sophomore boys and girls, meeting 
once a week, indicated a need for a class in 
which they might come to know better them- 
selves and their relationships with others. In 
this case, “others” included parents and teachers. 
College demands notwithstanding, these young 
folks wanted to spend time examining the con- 
flicts they experienced and the frustrations they 
felt, not only in situations where the home was 
providing an inadequate emotional climate but 
also where it was doing a reasonably adequate 
job. 

But at the beginning of school, discussion 
left something to be desired. Students were re- 
luctant to talk about any matters deemed “‘per- 
sonal.” In this category they were apt to include 
any family data from allowances to zero hours, 
so class sessions were restrained and inhibited. 
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In their contributions to the class they showed a 
lack of self-control, inattention, or refusal to 
listen to what another student had to say. Some 
eagerly seized the opportunity to talk freely; 
others began to acquire skill in listening crea- 
tively. The situation called for experimenting 
with several methods to improve the learning ex- 
perience. 

One method which met with considerable en- 
thusiasm was tape recording some of the class 
discussions. The novelty of the machine set up 
in the middle of the room provoked questions 
and paved the way for the forthcoming explana- 
tions. Chairs were rearranged in a semicircle so 
that the microphone could be easily passed. This 
avoided the rich supply of ad libs and ‘‘not-so- 
sotto-voce’’ comments that might be recorded in 
transit if the mike were passed from one side of 
the group to another. 

Reasons were given for the use of the ma- 
chine. Emphasis was placed on improving com- 
munication skills, helping students express their 
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thoughts clearly, and responding to the ex- 
pressed ideas of others. They were told that 
time would be saved for a play-back of the re- 
cording. For many of them, the opportunity to 
“hear how they sounded” surpassed any interest 
in communication skills. For others, less articu- 
late or shy, it became a command performance 
fearfully enjoyed! 

Topics chosen for the recording were of real 
and challenging interest to the majority of the 
group. For example, during the early part of 
the semester an entire form in the high school 
was labelled “immature and irresponsible” as 
compared with other preceding forms. This 
accusation was used as an issue for discussion 
purposes. Many students felt wrongly con- 
demned for being stereotyped in this manner. 
Therefore, feelings were charged and emotion 
often clouded thought. It was necessary for the 
discussion leader to make transitions when stu- 
dents lost the main track. A reminder of what 
had just been said helped at such points. Time 
had to be watched, for interest in the play-back 
demanded it, and sometimes more than one play- 
back was required for those students whose 
involvement with the sound of their voices pre- 
vented their free response to the sense of what 
was said. There was always plenty of unused 
material for discussion left for another session, 
as students were anxious to get rid of after- 
thoughts or what they had not had a chance to 
express on their turn with the microphone. 

The following suggestions, derived from our 
experience, are offered for the use of the tape 
recorder : 

1. The teacher should know how to operate 
the machine or have an expert student assistant. 

2. Explain how and what you want the group 
to do and how to hold the mike. 

3. Select a topic for the first time in advance. 
Be sure it is of genuine interest to the group 
involved. 

4. Watch the time. 

5. Help the students to feel safe in the ex- 
pression of personal opinions. 

6. Ask and encourage student reactions, com- 
ments, and suggestions for future tapes. 

7. Summarize significant points made in dis- 
cussion as well as participation skills, 

8. Remember that tape recording is enjoyable. 
A sense of humor helps. 

Another device used in these classes was role 
playing. One of the most meaningful areas 
covered by the discussions in which this method 
was employed was the study of parental roles. 
A major concern had been expressed by stu- 
dents with problems of authority in their re- 
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lationships to parents and teachers who seemed 
“unfair” or “misunderstanding.” Students 
seemed to be very well informed about mothers’ 
duties and functions but hazy about the role of 
fathers. For this reason classes were asked to 
suggest possible functions which they expected 
fathers to fulfill. 

When the list of father roles was put on the 
blackboard, students commented that in their 
homes mothers fulfilled these tasks and they 
were confused about ascribing absolute differ- 
ences other than biological to the roles. They 
wished that masculine and feminine roles might 
be more easily defined. Since taking the role 
of another may lead to awareness of difference 
of similarity, role playing was used to facilitate 
understanding. 

When role playing was first introduced to the 
students they were suspicious of the new tech- 
nique. It was difficult to overcome a reluctance 
to stand in front of the class and perform. 
Role playing served as an ice-breaker to over- 
come this reluctance and self-conscious behavior. 
For one thing, a climate of uncritical acceptance 
of opinion-giving stimulates opinion-giving. 

Typical was Bob’s reaction after he had talked 
back to a boy playing a father in one of the 
scenes. He said that he had never been able to 
express himself that way without being made to 
feel guilty. He wistfully commented that, ‘This 
oa never happen at home, but, boy, did I 
enjoy every second of it!” 

Confusions arising out of misunderstood 
situations, of parents’ attitudes, were some- 
what clarified through the discussion. Also each 
individual was encouraged to react spontane- 
ously to the comments of another. The remain- 
ing class members, acting as observers, were in- 
vited to react to the participants, and to be 
ready with constructive criticism. Time was 
allotted for them to express their reactions and 
to repeat the situation as participants when- 
ever possible. At times the same situation was 
interpreted differently by four separate groups. 

In introducing role playing, the situation and 
the initial attitude of each role player was 
briefly explained on a small card and handed to 
the players a few minutes before they began. 
Each player reacted to his own role in the fam- 
ily. The action was cut after a few minutes, pro- 
viding that enough interaction had occurred for 
discussion purposes. Following is an example of 
the instructions given for a situation: 


Father is unable to contact his home by tele- 
phone because the phone is busy for half an hour. 
Betsy, age fourteen, has been on the phone when 
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her mother thought she was doing homework. 
Mother is on the warpath because of the condi- 
tion of Betsy’s room and poor work in school. 
Father enters after they have been discussing the 
situation. He is angry. 

Father's card would say: A business project 
which meant a great deal to you was lost. Every 
time you try to call your home you get a busy sig- 
nal. Your wife and daughter seem to argue end- 
lessly. You don’t agree with the way your wife is 
raising the daughter. 

Mother's card reads: You are terribly annoyed 
at Betsy because she fails to keep her room neat 
and do well in school. She is much more out- 
spoken than your older daughter. You have an- 
other headache. Your husband is late again for 
dinner. 

Betsy's card: You really don’t know what to 
do about accepting the date from Bill because 
Steve invited. you first and you would prefer to 
go with Bill to the dance. You have been trying 
to convince your friend that you should go with 
Bill. Your mother never seems to understand 
these problems. She always ends up picking on 
you for the room or school work, or compares 
you with your sister, Ellen. 


Observers were asked to watch for the cause 
of conflict in this situation as they saw it. Role 
players could describe their reactions to each 


other's ann RE before the rest of the 
class responded. All class members might tell: 


the good points of the action; what they con- 
sidered as mistakes or insensitive behavior; what 
suggestions they had for improving the rela- 
tionships within the family. 

In one class acting out father’s return from 


work at night, a comment was made by an ob- 
server on the casual way the whole family 
greeted him. A heated discussion followed on 
typical ways of family greetings. John said, 
“When my Pop comes home, I say, ‘Hello,’ and 
take the newspaper. We talk at dinner.” 

Sharon added, ‘Wherever I am, I run to the 
door to kiss my father.” Rand looked puzzled. 
“Nobody ever kisses anyone in our house,” he 
said woefully. 

Many students took a violent stand against 
any show of affection. They advanced arguments 
to prove how insincere kissing was. By then the 
class was involved in the discussion of what 
kissing means to thirteen or fourteen-year old 
boys whose parents have stopped kissing them 
because they were afraid it made the boys feel 
uncomfortable. Girls were more outspoken on 
the importance of experience in kissing than 
were boys. But role playing had helped to re- 
lease their feelings in this area, as well as in the 
understanding of masculine and feminine roles. 

Certainly an interpretation of the parents’ 
point of view was helpful to adolescent under- 
standing of their feelings of conflict with author- 
ity. In some cases insight developed to the de- 
gree that selfish concerns changed into apprecia- 
tion for the needs of others. There was also the 
great advantage of finding within the group 
expressions of sympathy and understanding 
from “those in the same boat,” as the class 
described their plight. 

These are only a few illustrations of ways in 
which tape recording and role playing at Fields- 
ton have helped add new dimensions to class 
discussions. 





Research Finds 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
WuaTt KIND OF HUSBANDS AND WIvES Do TEENAGERS EXPECT TO BE? 


N OW, when many young people will be mar- 
ried soon out of school (some while they are 
still students), it is important for them, and for 
the rest of us, to think about the kinds of hus- 
bands and wives they expect to be. 

Who will do what in the homes of tomor- 
row? Do high school students have 50-50 ex- 
pectations of their roles as married partners? Or, 
are they still pretty traditional? Do future hus- 
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bands and wives agree on the kind of marriage 
theirs will be? What possible areas of disagree- 
ment are there? Are today’s young people realis- 
tic about what to expect in marriage? 

Those and other questions have recently been 
studied in fourteen Northern Louisiana High 
Schools among 436 white high school seniors, 
the majority of whom were Protestant, unmar- 
ried, between seventeen and eighteen years of 
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age, and coming from five social classes in com- 
munities of various size, from open country to 
fair-sized cities. 

Among other things, Dunn found that:? 

1. There is a definite but uneven trend for 
students to expect husbands and wives to have 
a 50-50 relationship in marriage. 

2. The majority of the girls expect that home- 
making will be their responsibility in marriage. 

3. Boys expect to assume responsibility for 
earning the living. 

4. Few of either sex expect the wife to work, 
but they agree that if she should, homemaking 
responsibilities would be shared between hus- 
band and wife. 

5. Education is considered important for both 
husband and wife. 

6. Getting married is not seen as a deterrent 
to going to college. 

7. Only one-third of the boys expect to be 
boss in their homes. 

8. Both boys and girls believe the wife should 
be informed on the family’s financial status and 
the husband’s business affairs. 

9. Three-fourths of both sexes say that the 
wife’s opinion would carry as much weight as 
the husband’s in decisions about their children 
and money. 

10. Both sexes agree that the wife should 
have equal voice in family decisions. 

In general, traditional expectations of hus- 
bands’ and wives’ roles in marriage are signifi- 
cantly more frequent among the boys, the rural 
teen-agers, and the working class students ; while 
more equalitarian expectations are found sig- 
nificantly more often among the girls, city young 
people, and those from higher social strata. 

Boys and girls do not always see eye to eye 
about who will do what in their homes. But, in- 
terestingly, one of their biggest differences is in 
the willingness of members of each sex to take 
on some of the responsibilities traditionally as- 
sumed by the other. For instance, more boys 
and girls expect husbands to help with home- 
making and child care, as seen in the ways in 
which both sexes check items beginning with 
the phrase, “In my marriage I expect . . .”: 60 
per cent of the boys and 39 per cent of the 
gitls expect the husband to help wash or dry 
dishes; 47 per cent of the boys and 31 per cent 
of the girls expect the husband to help with the 
housework; 40 per cent of the boys and 70 
per cent of the girls say that it will be exclu- 


1 Marie S. Dunn, ‘Marriage Role Expectations of Adoles- 
cents,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (May, 1960), adapted 
from her Ph.D. dissertation of the same title completed at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, 1959. 
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sively the wife’s duty to do the cooking and 
keep the house in order; 42 per cent of the boys 
and 61 per cent of the girls say that staying at 
home with the children will be the wife's duty 
rather than the husband’s; and 91 per cent of 
the boys and 82 per cent of the girls expect the 
husband to manage his time so that he will be 
able to share in the care of the children. 

The evidence is clear in this research that the 
boys expect to help with home responsibilities 
and the care of their children significantly more 
than the girls expect their assistance as husbands. 
This may mean that some young wives may be 
in for a pleasant surprise in finding their hus- 
bands more helpful at home than they had ex- 
pected, or it could result in some conflict in 
what the two expect the husband to do around 
the house. 

The same trend in the willingness of each of 
the sexes to assume some of the other's role is 
seen in the girl’s willingness to take some re- 
sponsibility oe supporting the marriage, tradi- 
tionally the man’s job. Fully 72 per cent of the 
boys and only 34 per cent of the girls say they 
expect the husband to assume the entire re- 
sponsibility for earning the living. Thus, nearly 
three-fourths of the boys expect to be the sole 
support of the family, and two-thirds of the 
girls do not expect him to carry the full financial 
burden. Since only one-third of the girls say 
they expect to work after they marry, there may 
be some hidden expectation that their families 
will — out. The overwhelming majority of 
boys and girls (89 per cent) agree that whether 
or not the wife works depends on what they as 
a couple think is best for their oe) 

The students generally agree that education is 
important for both husband and wife, and that 
getting married is not expected to keep them 
from going to college. However, only 37.5 per 
cent of the married, in contrast to 66.8 per cent 
of the single students who were not engaged, 
were this optimistic. This is a good example of 
the way realism increases with experience. The 
married students presumably have had to face 
the fact that marriage is a deterrent to college 
—at least for the wife, if not for both members 
of the couple. 

Fortunately Dr. Dunn has a reliable Marriage 
Role Expectation Inventory that has many pos- 
sibilities for classroom use both in high & se? 
and in college. Used early in a course, the find- 
ings could tell a teacher and the students a great 
deal about what the members of the class ex- 
pected of their marriages. Given at the begin- 
ning and again at the end of the course, the in- 
ventory could serve as one measure of change 
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and growth in student attitudes and role ex- 
pectations in marriage. If you are interested in 
using this new instrument with your students, 
address an inquiry to: Dr. Marie S. Dunn, De- 


partment of Home Economics, Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana, Nachitoches, Louisi- 
ana. Single copies will be supplied free of 
charge. 





New Materials for Classroom Use 


How To Make A Student Code. Education Depart- 
ment staff, A.I.F.R., American Institute of Family Re- 
lations. 5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, 27, Califor- 
nia, 10¢. This reprint of an article presents a tested 
procedure for formulating a behavior code at either 
junior or senior high level. 

How To Live Through Junior High School. Etic 
W. Johnson. Lippincott, New York, 1959. $3.95. The 
Head of the Junior High School of Germantown 
Friends School, Pennsylvania writes for parents of av- 
erage or above-average children, Opening chapters de- 
scribe the junior high school ages in a way helpful to 
parents, teachers, or group leaders. Specific problems 
encountered in school, home, or group relationships 
are discussed, Questions from parents motivated the 
book and questionnaires from students liven the 
presentation. 

Brief Encounters in Family Living. Jean Schick 
Grossman. Play Schools Association, 41 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 75¢. The sixty- 


eight-page booklet might be used as background for 
discussion in family living classes. It contains ten fam- 
ily life stories, based on real situations, with much of 
each chapter devoted to suggestions for meeting the 
“everyday problems’’ presented. 

Pre-Adolescents—W hat Makes Them Tick? Fritz 
Redl. Child Study Association, 132 East 74th Street, 
New York 21, New York. Revised December, 1959. 
25¢. This revision of a Child Study article describes 
behavior of those in the no-man’s land between fifth 
and eighth grades. Explanations of ‘what makes them 
tick’’ are followed by suggestions for parents and ed- 
ucators on how to survive life with junior. 

What Makes A Good Home? Anna M. Wolf and 
Margaret C. Dawson. A Child Study Association pub- 
lication. 40¢. The question is answered in terms of 
sources of strength both inside and outside the family. 
Several community resources available to help parents 
are indicated. 





We Did It This Way... 


ology of human reproduction. A teacher of 
freshman social studies is now planning to carry 
out the P.T.A. recommendation concerning 
family life education for that course. Our co- 
educational program has almost unanimously 
been pds 


An Integrated Program 


Our Family Relationships course began at the 
request of the P.T.A. after two years of com- 
mittee study and planning, which involved lead- 
ers of many community organizations that work 
with adolescents. A senior course, the study of 
child development, is included as well as the 
usual units on dating and marital adjustments. 
Students participate with mothers in activities of 
a cooperative nursery school. Other teachers are 
beginning to feel more free to cover some as- 
poms of family life education at lower grade 
evels. I began giving information on reproduc- 
tion and dating behavior to all girls in my home- 
making classes when my present seniors were 
freshmen. Last year the biology teacher gave to 
sophomores a unit on the anatomy and physi- 
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Mrs. FRANCES L. SUMMERS 
Pacific Grove High School 
Pacific Grove, California 


T V and Family Life Education 


Ways to stimulate interest and to promote 
active student participation in class discussions 
keep me planning and guessing much of my 
spare time. Using new approaches and new 
techniques carries my interest as well as that of 
my students. 
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Many times I have wished to use a televised 
program as a learning medium or a case study 
as a basis for discussion. Until this year it has 
been impossible to manage program timing to 
suit my classes. With four classes of Family 
Living, I was determined to use some of the 
regular programs. In October I noticed the 
forthcoming program on the C.B.S. series on 
Woman, entitled “The Marriage That Failed.” 

The hour-long program was scheduled at a 
time which covered parts of two classes. As it 
was on a Monday morning, I had little time for 
introducing it. The first class saw the first half 
and during the station break I managed to move 
the set into another room for the second class. 
With Margaret Truman’s brief summary of the 
first half of the program, this new _— picked 
up the discussion with very little trouble. After 
it concluded, I filled in on the earlier part. We 
then shared comments and made some sum- 
marizing statements. The following day I sum- 
marized the second section for the first class and 
discussion followed. 

While the discussions covered much of the 
same material we had been using, my students 
had several new questions and comments. Also 
they were interested in seeing persons we had 
been quoting, especially Dr. Aaron Rutledge, 
Dr. Robert O. Blood, and Dr. Emily Mudd. 
This was not a perfect set-up but it did prove 
to me that commercial televised programs can be 
used to advantage. 

ALICE BOICOURT 
Southwest High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Student Participation 


As a student of Home Economics at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, I was impressed with 
the idea that a pees student has a 
greater chance to learn than a nonparticipating 
one. Throughout my teaching experience I have 
found this to be a sound principle. Hence, I try 
continually to select learning activities which 
will give each student an opportunity to de- 
velop skills in presenting ideas orally. 

My present classroom is rectangular, with a 
movable desk. It is not at all a homelike, family 


atmosphere. A skylight adds to the difficulties 
of teaching. In spite of all this, there are ways 
which can be developed so that students can 
participate. Group work, for example, is a use- 
ful device. I divide my class into groups of 
three, four, or five. Our topics are taken from 
particular needs of the class in the area being 
studied. Reference material from the classroom 
library is used to find answers to these topics. 
Usually on these occasions, each group has a dif- 
ferent topic. At other times I suggest material 
on a certain subject such as “Family Under- 
standing During the Dating Years’ and each 
group reads and discusses. During group work 
I circulate from one group to another to help 
them if they need me. In this way, students come 
to realize that the work is meant to be of per- 
sonal value, rather than “busy work’’ while the 
teacher pursues her own interests, such as grad- 
ing a eee 

To be of the greatest value there must be a 
summary or evaluation period. Methods such 
as panel discussion, debates, group skits, re- 
ports from group captains, and class discussion 
to give the class the benefit of each group's de- 
liberations have been effective. 

It is rewarding to follow the growth of in- 
dividuals as they become more self-confident. 
A particular incident involved a boy who said 
that he could not talk before the class as a panel 
member. I suggested that he help his group 
prepare the material and if they were willing, 
he could let them carry on the panel without 
him. When his group was presenting the ma- 
terial, he peataniec some information given 
by a member of the panel. The next activity was 
a debate, and this boy volunteered to be on the 
team. He has been able to carry his share of class 
discussion since this time. 

My four Family Living classes range in size 
from twenty to oe I have found group 
activities a very effective way to study ma- 
terials related to the course. It has stimulated 
good thinking as well as helped the students 
learn to work together in a democratic way. 


ANNA M. CUMMINGS 
Northeast High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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GENERAL 
Kirby, Joyce, “Preserving Family Ties,” Child Wel- 

fare, 38 (November, 1959), pp. 19-24. 

This is a report of an interagency project to pro- 
vide family counseling as an alternative to placement 
in selected cases. Criteria used in selecting families for 
counseling were as follows: (1) some degree of 
wanting to stay together; (2) a constructive alterna- 
tive to placement might be possible; (3) at least one 
parent had to be able to take help and had to have 
some ego strength; (4) the situation should not be so 
bad for the children that it is undesirable to prolong 
it; and (5) before referral, the client must be seen in 
the intake department of the placement agency at least 
twice. 

Situations considered to be unsuited to counseling 
are the following: (1) cases coming to the attention 
of the children’s court because of parental neglect; (2) 
those cases which had already been treated by a family 
or guidance agency; and (3) one in which the existing 
pathology of parent or child made counseling un- 
desirable. 

The author concludes, “The project has illustrated 
most graphically that no agency can alone give its 
best service to the community. Agencies are interde- 
pendent and clients can benefit from the interdepend- 
ence.” 


Waltuck, Murray, ‘Preserving Family Ties—-The Fam- 
ily Agency's Role,” Child Welfare, 38 (December, 
1959), pp. 22-25. 

This is a sequel to Joyce Kirby’s article which ap- 
peared in the November issue of the journal and deals 
with the Tri-Agency Project in New York City. The 
Project is interested in helping families with children 
who are being considered for placement, or have been 
placed, to work out the problem of the children’s need 
for care. ' 

The author summarized the work of the project. 
“It seems evident that our efforts for the families re- 
ferred to us in the Tri-Agency Project have been pro- 
ductive, and a number of family situations which 
would have resulted in placement did not end that 
way. It seems clear that the granting of immediate 
casework help, coupled with the rallying of a broad 
range of services, can sometimes support sufficiently 
those forces in the family which tend toward main- 
taining its unity. We hope that in a number of in- 
stances we have broken a pattern of successive place- 
ments with successive generations.” 
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Pannor, Harry and Sylvia Schild, “Impact of Divorce 
on Children,” Child Welfare, 39 (February, 1960), 
p. 6-10. 


This is a discussion of the problems which might 
arise in parent-child relationships when a marriage has 
been or is being dissolved. The authors suggest that 
because of their ambivalence in seeking help, families 
present their problems usually in one of two ways. 
(1) The complaint may be in reference to the child’s 
behavior, which the parent does not see relating to the 
divorce. (2) In contrast, the marital conflicts may be 
presented immediately as the reason for the child’s 
difficulties. 

Case studies are used to illustrate both problem 
types, and the authors conclude witi: the following 
statement: “Today the family unit has become more 
isolated, with a compensating intensity in interpersonal 
relationships. . . . Inevitably there will be family 
breakdowns resulting in divorce. And when divorce 
has taken place by appropriate decision, it has inherent 
in it problems which are not necessarily pathological, 
but are a part of the divorce situation. 

“When it is a traumatic experience, divorce re- 
quires professional help to reinforce for the child and 
his parents whatever constructive factors exist in the 
parent-child relationship, But must we not also ques- 
tion the rationales that lead to a quick acceptance of 
divorce as a solution to family problems? Perhaps we 
who have specialized knowledge about troubled fam- 
ilies can better develop our understanding and ways 
of enabling families to remain intact.” 


Berl, Mildred Elliot, “An Interim School Program 
for Unwed Mothers,” Child Welfare, 39 (January, 
1960), pp. 22-24. 

A plan for an interim school program for junior 
and senior high school girls, between the ages of 13 
and 16, in a maternity home is discussed in this article. 

Objectives of the interim school program from the 
teacher’s viewpoint were (1) to integrate the interim 
school program with the program of study in the vari- 
ous schools which the students would enter, (2) to 
provide curriculum experiences that would increase 
successful performances despite increased anxiety or 
tension, and (3) to provide a guidance program to 
assist the students in gaining some insight into their 
social and academic problems. 

Objectives from the students’ viewpoint were (1) 
to have something to do during the “waiting period,” 
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(2) to keep up with subjects already started in school 
in order to obtain credits, (3) to get some individual 
help in the smaller group to overcome school defi- 
ciencies, and (4) to get help on personal problems. 

To meet the need of individualized study programs 
which could be integrated with programs in their 
respective schools, a “contract plan” with independent 
study guides, research projects, and reading materials 
was worked out for each student. 

All of the girls who attended the special educa- 
tion therapy groups were accepted by both public and 
private schools for the following term. Their credits 
were accepted without question and the level of their 
achievement was noticeably improved. 


Frick, Willard B., “Child Psychology: The Challenge 
to Parent Education,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 5 
(Summer, 1959) pp. 180-184. 

Since child psychology is a relatively new develop- 
ment, ignorance was bliss for parents of past genera- 
tions. They were not discouraged and haunted by guilt 
feelings that invade the consciousness and conscience 
of modern parents. The reason for the present inse- 
curity and unwarranted anxiety of parents can be ex- 
plained by the fact that they have very inadequate and 
little knowledge in the field of child psychology. Frick 
shows that popular material is potentially dangerous, 
misleading, and many times written out of context and 
that parents can get little help from such material. 

However, from a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the basic principles and concepts, parents 
can acquire genuine feelings of adequacy and confi- 
dence in rearing their children. Much of the responsi- 
bility rests upon all institutions and agencies that con- 
cern themselves with parent education to give the 
parents an adequate knowledge of the basic principles 
of child growth and adjustment. This kind of approach 
is designed to prevent a neurotic concern over chil- 
dren or a complete rejection of the findings and offer- 
ings of child psychology. 


Morgan, Owen, “A Philosophy for Family Life Edu- 
cation.” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 5 (Winter, 
1959) pp. 80-84. 

Much of the rationale in family life education has 
been based upon what happens to the children within 
the family group. This viewpoint has many implica- 
tions that are very negative, threatening, and blaming 
to the parents. The fundamental point in the rationale 
presented in this paper is a respect for the worth and 
dignity of the human personality, followed by the 
belief that the deepest human fulfillment comes 
through significant relationships with other persons. 
That is, no individual can have all his needs met all 
of the time, but the approach is the realization that 
everyone is first of all a person and that each family 
member must have the same consideration as such. 
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Therefore, all members of a family have needs, and 
those needs, both met and unmet, have a bearing on 
the total health of the group. 


Jackson, Joan K. “Family Structure and Alcoholism,” 
Mental Hygiene, (July, 1959), pp. 403-407. 
Alcoholism poses a difficult adjustment situation 

for the family. Conflict exists between the. cultural 

norms governing the behavior of family members to 
one another and the prescribed behavior in relation to 
social deviants. 

The family’s structure, which is related to the de- 
gree, duration, and type of alcoholism, passes through 
distinct stages in the family crisis of alcoholism. 
Changes occur in the degree of family integration, self- 
sufficiency, and solidarity as early denial of the prob- 
lem is followed by unsuccessful trial-and-error efforts 
to control it. 

As the family crisis further develops, the wife 
comes to assume the roles of her husband and au- 
thority over him and the children. The family then 
tends to stabilize, and family morale is improved. If 
the father proves to be further disruptive after this 
restructuring, it is only a short step to his removal 
from the family. If the father does recover, he holds 
status and is permitted to exercise his roles only on 
probation. 


Evans, Anne S., and Dexter M. Bullard, “The Family 
as a Potential Resource in the Rehabilitation of the 
Chronic Schizophrenic Patient,” Mental Hygiene, 
41 (January, 1960), pp. 64-73. 

The use of tranquiljzing drugs has brought renewed 
hope of increased contact with the outside world for 
the chronic schizophrenic patient. Recent research 
shows that improvement in many patients warranting 
discharge has not always resulted in discharge. The 
success or failure of plans for discharge was often 
found to be dependent upon the relationship between 
the patient and his family. 

In an attempt to discover the factors that influence 
this relationship and to assess the family as a potential 
resource in the rehabilitation of the chronic schizo- 
phrenic, twenty-four families of chronic schizophrenic 
patients undergoing tredtment with drug and social 
therapy were studied to determine their potential role 
as a resource in rehabilitation and discharge. 

In contrast to the patients, whose typical lack of 
resources reflected the disability of the disease as well 
as the prolonged effect of hospitalization, many of 
the families continued to show an active interest in the 
patient. They continued to visit the patients and hope 
for possible discharge. Their interest was complicated 
by a significant lack of financial aid, insufficient room 
at home, inability to help the patient find a job, and 
lack of social resources. 

It is suggested that increased use of the psychiatric 
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social worker be made available to help the family deal 
with the patient's problems and in assisting the family 
in making better use of community resources. There 
is a need for expanding these community resources and 
for a positive attitude toward the possibilities of in- 
creased social effectiveness of the chronic patient. 


The American Journal of Psychiatry, 116 (January, 
1960) The Issue. 


Persons interested in a review of psychiatric prog- 
ress in 1959, will want to consult this issue. Twenty- 
three short reviews, ranging from 2 to 11 pages, de- 
scribe developments in areas of psychiatric practice in- 
cluding specific procedures as electroencephalography 
or psychosurgery, specific defects a& alcoholism or epi- 
lepsy as well as broader areas as child psychiatry, so- 
cial psychiatry or mental health education. Extensive 
bibliographies follow each review. 


Lester A. Kirkendall, “Semantics and Sexual Com- 
munication” The Coordinator, 7 (June, 1959), 
63-65. 

In this paper it is argued that communication difh- 
culties concerning sex arise from at least four con- 
ditions: (1) words which describe the degree or qual- 
ity in sexual behavior are few, (2) a lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the nature and significance of various 
aspects of sex leads to semantic difficulties, (3) a 
powerful need to display delicacy and to be diffident 
about sex leads to semantic difficulties, and (4) judg- 
mental attitudes are reflected in semantic difficulties. 
Semantic difficulties in each of these four areas are 
elaborated and related to conditions which must be 
faced if adequate sex education is to be accomplished. 
Free discussion, based on research which reveals the 
innumerable aspects of sex in the lives of people, is 
urged as a means of eliminating these semantic prob- 
lems, correcting misconceptions, gaining better per- 
spectives, and clarifying our attitudes related to human 
sexuality. 


“A Study of Patients of Family Planning Clinics in 
Sholapur;” ‘Awakening Rural India, An Experi- 
mental Study of Family Planning;’ “Family Plan- 
ning Centre Jungahn;”’ “Post Partum Sterilization ;” 
and “The Biological Problems of Birth Control in 
India;’ The Journal of Family Welfare, 6 (Sep- 
tember, 1959), pp. 17-45. 

These five papers are cited because of the atten- 
tion being given the question of birth control methods 
and their feasibility of use or rates of success in over- 
populated and underdeveloped areas of the world. 
Most of the materials are descriptive of patients. Char- 
acteristics include reports of caste membership, ages, 
sizes of families, sources of referral to the clinic. Data 
are presented on “successes” of clinic or agency pro- 
grams related to family planning in the context of op- 
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position based on religious ideologies, superstitions, 
and taboos on discussion of family planning. 


Palmer, Charlene D., ‘“‘Child Development Articles in 
Popular Periodicals,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 6 
(Fall, 1959), pp. 52-57. 

From ten popular monthly magazines, with a rela- 
tively wide circulation and containing articles about 
children, 147 articles were selected from the 1953 
issues of the ten periodicals. The content of these ar- 
ticles were summarized and compared with the con- 
tents of seven child development books. These seven 
books were selected from eleven books sent to be ap- 
proved by eight persons teaching in the field. 

It was found that most of the statements in the ar- 
ticles were included in at least some of the books. 
Only in a few cases were statements not found in any 
of the books. Practically all of the magazine articles 
appeared to contain broader statements than in the 
books. However in some instances, certain behavior 
was treated as a problem where authors of the “ap- 
proved” books cited research to illustrate that the be- 
havior was typical of many children in the United 
States at a particular age. 


Rowan, Matille, and Reuben Pannor, “Work With 
Teen-Age Unwed Parents and Their Families,” 
Child Welfare, 38 (December, 1959), pp. 16-21. 
The article is a discussion of how the unmarried 

mother, the unmarried father, and, in many cases, their 
parents can learn to face an often traumatic situation 
by acting responsibly toward each other and in behalf 
of the child. The authors describe the approach used 
by the Vista Del Mar Child-Care Service (Los Ange- 
les) in dealing with the problem of the out-of-wedlock 
child. 

It is suggested that work with the teen-age unmar- 
ried parents who are living at home involves a con- 
stellation of at least seven persons—the girl and her 
parents, the boy and his parents, and the child. In- 
volvement of the parents permits the teen-agers to 
know where they stand, and also brings into the total 
picture parents who can be supportive to the teen-ager 
at a time when this is most important. 

The teen-age boys, when approached in an asser- 
tive manner by a male social worker, have been recep- 
tive to the help offered and have been able to use it 
constructively. 

It is concluded that this total approach to the prob- 
lem of the out-of-wedlock child makes possible 
sounder decisions regarding keeping or placing the 
baby for adoption and the future directions for the 
teen-agers. 


RESEARCH 


Vincent, Clark E. ‘Ego Involvement in Sexual Rela- 
tions: Implications for Research on IIlegitimacy,” 
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The American Journal of Sociology, 45 (Novem- 

ber, 1959), pp. 287-295. 

This is an exploratory study, with theoretical sig- 
nificance and methodological implications, on socio- 
economic difference in ego involvement and occupa- 
tional propinquity of unwed mothers and their respec- 
tive sexual mates. Data on 850 unwed mothers se- 
lected from physicians private practice, a county hos- 
pital, a Salvation Army maternity home, and a Florence 
Crittenton home were the basis for these findings. 

The results of this study indicate that the unwed 
mothers’ degree of ego involvement—love, friendship 
or casual relationship—in sexual relations is closely 
associated with their socio-economic status. From the 
available data of 316 mothers who had been employed 
and their respective partners, it was found that those 
who reported love relationships had partners with oc- 
«upations higher than theirs; those reporting friendship 
relationships had partners with occupations more equal 
to theirs; and those reporting casual relationships had 
partners with occupations lower than theirs. In regard 
to the sixty high school mothers, it was found that 
they reported friendship relationships regardless of 
their socio-economic status. 


Magary, Louise, “Severe Disturbances in Young 
Women Reflecting Damaging Moither-Daughter Re- 
lationships,” Social Casework, 40 (April, 1959), 
pp. 202-207. 

This article discusses seven young women having 
pathological personality structures that had resulted 
from severely damaging relationships with their moth- 
ers. These relationships involved desertion, long sepa- 
ration, cruelty, morbidly punishing behavior or tragic 
death. Although their fathers in many instances had 
been out of the home for many years or played a pas- 
sive role, the girls described their fathers, for the 
most part, as kind and giving. These cases confirm 

. the assertion that such a mother-daughter relationship 
‘is a prognosticator of mental illness in the daughter. 

However, such illness does not mean that treatment, 

including the borderline schizophrenics, will be un- 

successful. 


Bardis, Panos D. ‘A Comparative Study of Familism,” 
Rural Sociology, 24 (December, 1959), pp. 263- 
371. 

A sample of 152 high school and college studerits, 
stratified as to sex and educational level, from (1) a 
Greek high school in a peasant area of the Pelopon- 
nesus, (2) a Mennonite college in the Midwest, (3) 
an urban public high school in Michigan, and (4) a 
Methodist college in Michigan were given a sixteen- 
item familism scale. Ten freshmen, ten sophomores, 
ten juniors, and eight seniors were interviewed at each 
school. 


In analyzing the data, the arithmetic mean of a 0-4 
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scale was determined for each of the four school 
groups for each of sixteen familism items. 

The findings were as follows: (1) The Greeks 
were most familistic and the Methodists least fam- 
ilistic, while the Mennonites were found between these 
two groups. (2) Among the Greeks, males were less 
familistic than females, while Mennonite males were 
more familistic than Mennonite females. For the Meth- 
odists, sex did not determine any significant difference 
in attitudes. (3) Certain research techniques, when 
carefully translated, seem to be valid and reliable in 
more than one culture. 


Hathaway, Starke R., Elio D. Monachesi, and Law- 
rence A. Young, “Rural-Urban Adolescent Per- 
sonality,” Rural Sociology, 24 (December, 1959) 
pp. 331-346. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
test was administered to 11,322 ninth graders in Min- 
nesota in an attempt to determine if any differences 
exist in the personalities of rural and urban residents, 
The students given the test were attending schools 
located in eighty-six communities in forty-seven of 
Minnesota’s eighty-seven counties and included 28 per 
cent of the total 1954 public school ninth grade popu- 
lation. All five of Minnesota’s economic areas were 
included. 

Three population categories were employed. Duluth 
and suburbs of Minneapolis-St. Paul were considered 
urban areas. The town category was broken down into 
towns of 10,000-30,000, 4,000-10,000, and less than 
4,000. The third category, rural, included children liv- 
ing on farms. 

Averaged profiles of the ten MMPI scales were ob- 
tained for the three population categories, but these 
did not show much difference. A more informative 
approach proved to be the use of profile coding. 

The findings indicated that several personality 
scales of the MMPI differentiate children of larger 
communities from children of rural areas. Rural boys 
and girls in general express more feelings of shyness, 
self-depreciation, suspicion of others, and a few fears 
rational to rural life. Urban boys and girls are more 
apt to rebel against authority and are less self-critical 
and less suspicious of the motives of others than the 
rural adolescents. 

The authors conclude that rural-urban differences 
exist, but no simply stated difference can be very 
stable or significant. 


Middleton, Russell, and Charles M. Grigg, ‘Rural- 
Urban Differences in Aspirations,” Rural Sociology, 
24 (December, 1959), pp. 347-354. 

Data from 2,183 Florida high school seniors were 
used to test Lipset’s hypothesis regarding rural-urban 
aspiration differences. The hypothesis states that 
youths with rural backgrounds achieve less mobility 
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in the urban labor market than those reared in the 
city because they have lower occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations. 

The sample was stratified by geographic region and 
size of high school. From the original sample, which 
consisted of 20 per cent of the high school seniors in 
Florida in 1954-55, only those who indicated an occu- 
pational choice were retained for purposes of this study. 

Analysis was carried out by the technique of elabo- 
ration by partials. Three control variables were used: 
sex, race, and intelligence. The ACE psychological 
test was used to divide subjects into low, middle, and 
high intelligence. 

It was found that (1) among Negro males and 
Negro females there were no significant rural-urban 
differences in either occupational aspirations or edu- 
cational aspirations; (2) white males from urban 
communities were more likely to have high occupa- 
tional and educational aspirations than those from 
rural areas; and (3) in the case of white females, 
there was a significant rural-urban difference in edu- 
cational aspirations but not in occupational aspirations, 
for both rural and urban residents aspired to white- 
collar occupations in uniformly high proportions. 

It is suggested that it is essential that some means 
be found to minimize the effect of those who leave 
school early and, thus, probably have the lowest occu- 
pational aspirations. 


Millican, Richard D. “A Factor Analysis of Expendi- 
tures of Illinois Farm Families,” Journal of Home 
Economics, 51 (March, 1959), pp. 177-181. 

Since this is a continuous study covering the period 
1946-1957, there were only fifty-nine families avail- 
able that had records extending over this period. Fac- 
tor analysis was used to test the hypothesis that cer- 
tain groupings of family characteristics exist which 
are related to family expenditures. From a correlation 
matrix on thirty-six variables for each year, six cen- 
troid factors were extracted for each of the twelve 
years. 

It was found that a factor analysis does show a 
definite pattern of factors which are identified as part 
of the family pattern. Out of the seventy-two selected 
’ factors only five could not fit into the established pat- 
tern. The factors contributing to this pattern are fam- 
ily size, older family, age and marriage cycle, savings, 
education, and income. However, there are very few 
instances throughout the whole period in which there 
was a consistent pattern of expenditure within the 
existing pattern. One of the instances is the relation- 
ship of savings and charity. In the years in which sav- 
ings were made, expenditures were also made to char- 
ity organizations. 


Siegel, Alberta Engvall, Lois Meek Stolz, Ethel 
Alice Hitchcock, and Jean Adamson, “Dependence 
and Independence in the Children of Working 
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Mothers,” Child Development, 30 (December, 


1959), pp. 533-546. 

Many studies of the children of working mothers 
have failed to isolate those factors actually associated 
with their mothers’ employment status from other char- 
acteristics associated with their lives and only inci- 
dentally related to maternal employment. 

Present theory does suggest that children of work- 
ing mothers may manifest different amounts of de- 
pendence or independence than children of nonwork- 
ing mothers, but research designs should be structured 
so as to control on all other factors associated with 
their lives, 

A preliminary questionnaire completed by 917 
mothers of kindergarten students in two suburban 
communities gave evidence that working mothers had 
fewer children, fewer children of preschool age, more 
non-intact homes, etc. 

Twenty-six pairs of children of working and non- 
working mothers matched in regard to age, sex, num- 
ber of siblings, socio-economic status, and ordinal 
position in family were observed in free play periods 
of kindergarten. The recorded behavior of each child 
and the behavior of others toward him was obtained. 
Observation records were coded into ten categories of 
behavior relevant to dependence and independence. 

Statistical tests based upon the mean amounts of 
dependence and independence of children of working 
mothers and nonworking mothers were not significant. 


Ehrmann, Winston, ‘Premarital Sexual Behavior and 
Sex Codes of Conduct With Acquaintances, Friends, 
and Lovers,” Social Forces, 38 (December, 1959), 
pp. 159-164. 

There is an absence of evidence on the extent to 
which erotic activities are associated, first, with being 
in love and not being in love and, second, with possi- 
ble single and double standards of sexual morality. It 
has been thought in the past that such a double stand- 
ard does exist with the male playing a more permis- 
sive role; a later explanation would suggest a single 
permissive standard for both sexes, if in love. 

It is hypothesized that if such codes do exist, they 
will be related to actual sexual behavior. 

One hundred male and female college students en- 
rolled in a marriage and family course were given a 
schedule and later interviewed in order to classify each 
subject as to the most advanced stage of sexual be- 
havior they had actually experienced and their personal 
code stating the most advanced stage considered possi- 
ble with acquaintances, friends, and lovers. 

Chi-square analysis of the data confirmed the hy- 
pothesized relationship between codes of behavior and 
actual behavior. 

Love is directly related to erotic experiences among 
the conservative males and conservative females and 
the liberal females. Love is inversely related to sexual 
behavior among males with a double standard and 
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males with a liberal standard. Data suggest limita- 
tions of premarital sexual behavior stem primarily 
from the female or the attitude the male has toward 
her; there was a greater coincidence between personal 
codes and actual behavior among females. 


Theodore B. Johannis, Jr. and James M. Rollins, 
“Teenager Perceptions of Family Decision Mak- 
ing,” The Coordinator, 8 (June, 1959), pp. 70-74. 
The purpose of this article is to examine the extent 

to which decision making in a sample of families re- 

flects the joint or family centered pattern, in general, 
and for each of three areas of .family activities—in- 
come production and use, household tasks, and the 
control and care of children. Data were obtained by 
questionnaires from 1,027 tenth grade children in 
Tampa, Florida, in April, 1953, who came from non- 
broken, white families. The family decision-making 
pattern was measured by forty-three specific items re- 
lated to the three areas of decision making described 
above and a general item related to family decision 
making: “Generally, decisions in my family are made 
by: (1) my father, (2) my mother, (3) my mother 
and father equally, (4) a family council—my parents 
and the children talk it over and make the decision, 

(5) the children, (6) no one,” The teenage respond- 

ents generally saw family decision making as a func- 

tion of adult roles: 63 per cent reported that mothers 


and fathers operated as a joint decision-making team, 
11 per cent reported that children join in this team, 
in 15 per cent of the families a patricentric condition 
existed, and matricentric conditions were reported in 
10 per cent of the families. Matricentric decision mak- 
ing was significantly greater in families where hus- 
bands and wives had different levels of education, as 
compared with those where husbands and wives had 
similar levels of education or in families where wives 
were employed. 

No significant differences were found in the divi- 
sion of family decisions between mothers and fathers 
by (1). region of socialization or (2) rural or urban 
socialization of the spouses. 

Significantly more male respondents than female 
respondents saw their families as patricentric and 
more females than males reported either the equali- 
tarian or democratic decision making. 

When the decision-making patterns for the forty- , 
three specific activities were examined, decision making 
was found to be shared in one-half or more families 
for only seven of the activities. Shared decision mak- 
ing was centered in those activities which have tradi- 
tionally been shared between husband and wife— 
teaching children right from wrong, or the selection 
of large huosehold items. Teenagers saw themselves 
as playing little part in the decisions as to who in 
the family would do the forty-three activities. 
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The Mother-Child Interaction in Psychosomatic 
Disorders. Ann M. Garner and Charles We- 
nar, Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1955. 290 pp. $6. 


Normal Children and Mothers. Irving D. Har- 
ris, M.D., Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1959. 287 pp. $6. 

Taken together, these research reports give a 
clear picture of the difficult problems facing the 
investigator of mother-child behavior, conceived 
from the perspective of normalcy or deviancy in 
the physical or psychological spheres. It is un- 
fortunate that the two studies were not done as 
one, for they each had features which the other 
might have used. Harris clinically evaluated 
fifty-four “normal” mother-child pairs, and 
Garner and Wenar contrasted mothers of psy- 
chosomatic, neurotic, and chronically physically 
ill children. Harris clearly needed the research 
sophistication of Garner and Wenar, and the 
latter authors should have included a normal 
control group, despite their arguments to the 
opposite. However, though both studies made 
use of the Institute for Juvenile Research they 
were begun at different dates and apparently 
did not influence one another. They share a 
psychoanalytical orientation and a heavy reliance 
on retrospective methods of assessment. 
“Father’’ comes into the picture only incidental- 
ly, and both volumes contain case history ma- 
terial. 

Harris sets out to “increase our growing un- 
derstanding of what goes on in a normal per 
sonality growth” (p. 7), particularly during the 
latency period. His subjects were eight and nine 
years of age. Garner and Wenar test the hypoth- 
esis that susceptibility to psychosomatic illness 
in children develops in the first year of life, 
during which there is a lack of adequate mother- 
liness, defined as ‘maternal gratification of the 
infant's needs for body care and pleasurable 
stimulation in ways that also provide the mother 
herself with satisfaction” (p. 15). Their sub- 
jects range between five and eleven years of 
age. Harris’ study lacks the rigor and careful 
planning of the companion work under presen- 
tation. He does not state statistical significance 
levels, and draws broad if not specious conclu- 
sions from inconclusive data. His presentation 
is highly discursive, and, although at times rich 
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in theoretical creativity, strays quite far from the 
data. 

Garner and Wenar present a research project 
in the usual sense of the term, with reliability 
checks, statistical evaluations, etc. The book is 
divided into two sections, the first of which 
gives the substantial findings of the project, and 
the second of which gives a more technical pre- 
sentation of the research methodology and sta- 
tistical treatments. Section one is easily followed, 
but it would probably take a background in 
statistics and research design to fully grasp the 
latter half of the book. The initially refreshing 
candor with which the authors present the in- 
evitable weaknesses in a design of this nature 
is overdone in the methodology section, where 
they read almost as if they believed themselves 
to be above criticism for some of the post hoc 
manipulations which they performed on the 
data. A normal control might have obviated 
considerable speculation in Chapter 7 regarding 
the so-called “incongruous finding” that non- 
neurotics gave more deviant and stressful TAT- 
like stories than neurotic children. This finding 
has at least one precedent in the literature: ref. 
B. Cox, and H. J. Sargent, Projective Tech- 
niques, 14 (1952), 60-74. 

In general terms, Garner and Wenar found 
that mothers of psychosomatic children, although 
not especially worried about He. ar or the 
physiological status of their offspring, were very 
controlling and set high goals in the area of cup 
and toilet training. Mothers of neurotic children 
felt anxious about pregnancy, saw their child 
as a nuisance, let others care for him, etc. 
Mothers of physically ill children had generally 
positive attitudes toward their children. Psycho- 
somatic children tend to be overcontrolled, in- 
troverted, and emotionally distant in personality 
makeup. 

Harris wrestled with the problems of nor- 
malcy as a general concept, but with little 
noticeable success. Yet, he speaks about the well 
adjusted and fairly well adjusted in his sample, 
based upon ratings which are highly suspect as 
to reliability, much less definition. He claims 
that maternal dependability and understanding 
are essential to excellent latency adjustment, but 
such a history did not guarantee a carry-over to 
adjustment at puberty—a finding he noted in 
follow-up of his subjects. He introduces concepts 
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of motherhood, such as the traditional or re- 
bellious mother, and traces the influence of one 
maternal generation upon another. His text con- 
tains many interesting hypotheses, however, and 
the final chapter has a discussion of child-rearing 
which bears retention. 
JOSEPH F. RYCHLAK 

Washington State University 


Premarital Dating Behavior. Winston Ehrmann, 
New York: Henry Holt, 1959. 316 pp .$6. 
With an introduction by Margaret Mead and 
a concluding note on ‘The Sociological Signi- 
ficance of This Research” by Clifford Kirk- 
patrick. 

One criterion of the significance of a research 
report is the number of times the report is cited 
in the relevant texts and articles that are pub- 
lished after its appearance. The most recent 
college level marriage-family text includes only 
three references to Ehrmann’s journal articles re- 
lated to dating behavior. In the future, any col- 
lege level preparation book which proposes to 
examine systematically premarital sexual be- 
havior, will have many times that number of 
references to Ehrmann’s study of premarital dat- 
ing behavior. 

While the most important comparisons of 
this study are between male and female patterns, 
the most important value of this study in con- 
trast to the Kinsey studies, from which most 
analyses of premarital sexual behavior have been 
derived, is the analysis of relationships between 
levels of physical love making and numerous 
social configurations of variables. Ehrmann’s 
study is not zestricted to recording the incidence 
of premarital coitus or of the relationship of 
several gross factors to this variable, but rather 
this behavior is considered only as one end of a 
continuum of increasing intimacy beginning 
with the stages of “‘no date’’ and progressing to 
the last stage which includes premarital inter- 
course. Careful pretest work established the 
points on this continuum and their reliabilities. 
Actually, three continua are used: (1) most ad- 
vanced current behavior, (2) most advanced 
lifetime behavior, (3) median behavior. 

Numerous variables are related to these con- 
tinua in order to explain how an individual, or 
couple, have progressed along the continua of 
increasing intimacy. Among the more important 
variables used to help explain variation in stages 
of sexual behavior are the individual’s idealiza- 
tions and rationalizations about the stage reached 
as well as about the behavior itself. These in- 
clude adherence to a double or single sex stand- 
ard, and between liberal or conservative stand- 
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ards for those adhering to the single standard; 
use of positive controls and negative controls to 
stablize the behavior at any given level; percep- 
tion of the social code, peer code, and personal 
code; and definition of one dating partner as an 
acquaintance, friend, or one with whom one is 
in love, Development of these scientifically use- 
ful categories for predicting current or lifetime 
premarital sexual behavior have theoretical as 
well as applied values. 

The research design is based on a question- 
naire approach for an extensive, simplified 
picture of sexual patterns of behavior and con- 
trol, and an interview approach for intensive 
analyses of the behavior and its control. Results 
of the two approaches are combined in statistical 
and case studies reports. The questionnaire 
sample included 265 women and 576 men; 302 
of the latter were veterans and 274 were non- 
veterans. These data were obtained during 1947- 
1950 for white, unmarried college students at- 
tending marriage and family classes at one uni- 
versity. From this sample, fifty males, an equal 
number of veterans and nonveterans, and fifty 
females were randomly selected for extensive 
interviews. 

Data in Chapter 2, ‘Patterns of Males and 
Females Premarital Heterosexual Behavior and 
Its Control,” Chapter 3 ,“Personal and Social 
Characteristics,” and Chapter 4, “Dating Char- 
acteristics,” are derived from the questionnaires 
samples. Interview data are reported in Chap- 
ter 5, “Intimacy Relations and Sex Codes of 
Conduct,” and Chapter 6, “Attitudes About the 
Control of Heterosexual Behavior.’’ Chapter 7, 
“Conclusions,” completes the book. Probably the 
single most important finding regarding male- 
female differences in premarital sexual behavior 
is that ‘Female sexual expression is primarily 
and profoundly related to being in love and 
going steady.” . . . Male sexuality is more in- 
directly and less exclusively associated with 
romanticism and intimacy relationships’ (p. 
269). Seventeen other general conclusions are 
cited and discussed by Ehrmann. Some of the 
findings, such as the absence of any relation- 
ship between reported principal sources of sex 
information and the premarital heterosexual be- 
havior of either sex, raise questions for family 
life educators. While all of the general findings 
are reported in earlier chapters and are sup- 
orted by numerous and detailed analyses, the 
ook could be recommended on the basis of the 
concluding chapter alone. 

At several points in the book, especially on 
pages 183 and 188, very useful paradigms sum- 
marize findings and indicate theoretical and 
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practical implications. Another valuable feature 
of this book is the reference, where appropriate, 
to other relevant research and the integration 
of current findings in the larger body of the 
literature. 

The present study includes several limitations. 
The interview results, which have some of the 
more exciting theoretical findings, are based on 
very small samples. It is doubtful if samples of 
fifty are adequate for establishing all of the 
stable relationships which Ehrmann feels he has 
presented. For some analyses, the number of 
cases for cell frequencies are as low as six. This 
criticism is partially offset by the agreement of 
interview findings with related questionnaire 
findings or other relevant data, and the con- 
sistency of the findings among themselves. One 
other limitation of the book, not the fault of 
the author, would be the time period in which 
the study was set. We cannot be sure that the 
patterns prescribed by Ehrmann for the Ameri- 
can university community in the immediate post- 
World War II period are still appropriate to 
contemporary conditions. 


The use of this book by researchers and 


teachers could have been made easier by use of 
clearer topic and subtopic headings and more 
clearly identified chapter summaries. Statistical 
tests are included in notes at the end of the 
book. As such, they have little relevance to 
textural or tabular material and have consid- 
erably less value to serious readers. In fact, 
Ehrmann makes no practical use of the lengthy 
statistical reports in interpreting data. Schedules 
are not included, but are reported in a Supple- 
ment, available from the publisher. We are told 
that approximately 170 additional tables not in- 
duded in the book are found in the Supple- 
ment. These arrangements and the probable in- 
tended impact of the picture on the dustcover 
suggest that the publishers are aiming at the 
popular as well as the trade market. However, 
the probable dual = of the book does not 
detract seriously from the careful descriptive 
and analytical nature of the report. 

Ehrmann’s study is unique among the analyses 
of heterosexual behavior of college students both 
in its theoretical and applied value. 

LEE BURCHINAL 
lowa State University 
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A READING AND STUDY GUIDE FOR STUDENTS 
IN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONS 


by 


Lester A. KIRKENDALL 
Professor of Family Life 
Oregon State College 


This new book is a thorough revision of the original Syllabus and Reading Guide for Courses 
in Marriage and Family Relations. 


Experience has indicated the need for a book which organizes and makes available the vast 
literature in the marriage-family field and which is a timesaver for students and instructors 
alike. Growing enrollments and increased res on student and instructor time has indi- 
cated the need for aids which will facilitate independent and self-directed study. The new 
Reading and Study Guide is especially designed to serve these purposes. 

Here’s a book that can be used as a study aid to accompany any of the various marriage-family 
textbooks. It has a strongly functional orientation, but the extent of this emphasis can be 
determined by the students and instructor. 


A READING AND STUDY GUIDE FOR STUDENTS IN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
RELATIONS contains these important features: 

1. Thirty-nine study guides, each devoted to a separate topic. Each study guide cites 
references and indicates their coverage from many of the cemmonly-used books on 
various aspects of the subject. 

. Objective self-quizzes on each topic. These will enable the student to check his own 
reget ag They will also serve the instructor as a teaching device, or provide a basis 
lor testing. 

. Twenty attitude checklists which students may use to open discussion between them- 
selves and dating partners. 

. Thirty common 7 used textbooks have been used heavily as references. This arrangement 
makes this Reading and Study Guide a practical aid for schools with limited library 
facilities. 

This READING AND STUDY GUIDE will be a real aid to teachers who: 

seg — large classes and need help in providing their students with an aid to independent 
study. 

ioe heavy and varied teaching load and need an aid from which they can make 

ments and direct the students’ programs. 

.- lack time themselves to prepare outlines and —— for their students. 

.. wish to have the advantage of diverse viewpoints in , yet provide for individual 
interests and needs. 

Comments from Students who have used THE READING AND STUDY GUIDE: 

...It has saved me hours of time in the library. 

... It helps you know what reading is available. 

.+. The checklists have helped me and my dating partner to discuss many topics freely. 

... After taking the self-quizzes you have a better idea of what you do and don’t know. 

... It has caused me to read more than I would have otherwise. 

A READING AND STUDY GUIDE FOR STUDENTS IN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RE- 
LATIONS contains 156, 814 x 11 inch pages, punched for the standard 3-ring binder. It sells 
for $2.50. 
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